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It is well known, that the low cbb, to which criticifm was 
Once reduced by pedants and pedagog ues, had funk it into a ftate 
of contempt, from which not even the phi ilological acumen of a 
Bentley or a Warburton could raife it. It is no wonder if, at 
fuch a time, the anathemas of genius were fulmirated againft 
fuch dull intruders on literary merit. “he bulls of Boileau 
and Pope were accordingly ufued againft the fomenters of 
verbal criticilin, wry the authority of Ariftotle and Horace 
produced to convi&t the philo logical cul Iprit of high treafon 
againft the Mutes. Like the bulls of other Popes, however, 
founded on ancient authority, they were littl le reg. irded, as 
they contained only mere dec lamation againt fin and denag- 
ciations of vengeance, equally equivocal ! and doubrful. As 
without law there is no tranigreffion, fo where the law is un- 
fntelligible or inapplicable she tran(grefidr flands in a fimilat 
predicame nt. The obicure definitians of the {choolinen and 
their vague inftru€tions to the fcholar fuill left undire&ted Ge- 
nius at Itberty to purfue its own vagaries; and, of courfe, to 
wits and poets the privilege of talking and writing as extrava~ 
gantly as they pleafed. For the prefeat philofophiling era were 
— the rational invefligation of the powers of genius, and 
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the curious and interefling enquiry into the principles of tafte. 

To the {piritleis difquifitions of dull philolegifts fucceeded the 
animated refearches of ingenious philofophers: the enlighten- 
ing eflavs of Montefquicu, Gerard, Harris, Kaims, Camp- 
bell, and others, reducing the hithesto-inexplicable ert of li- 
terary compofition, into an uniform and regular /crence. 

This mode of criticifing, however, was by no means cal- 
culated for the multitude, “To become mafter of a /cience, it 
requires both underftanding and attention ; an art may be in- 
dotently acquired by habit, or hit off without a thought by a 
knack, Philofaphieal Criticifm became, confequently, the fa- 
yourite but of few. The je ne Jais qua i of Tafie and the na- 
tive intuition of Genius, were principles of more eafy recourle + 
like the occult qualities of the fchools they felved all difficul- 
ties, and accounted, at once, moft unaccountably, for every 
thing. It is little admirable that cxpedients, fo very ulcful, 
fhou'd ftand their ground ; or that perfons, who poffeis not the 
faculty, or would fave themfelves the trouble, of thinking, 
fhould abide by them, with the moft tenacious {pirit of ado sa 
tion. The writer, of courfe, who aimed at popularity and 
could not fit down with Dennis’s Motto, paucis contentus Lect 
rilus, was reduced to the neceflity of taking other ground, 
The road of verbal criticifm was too much beaten not to be 
abandoned ; it requircs, befides, in the walks of philological 
citquifition, that the inveftigator fhould, at leaft, be mafter of 
the grammar and idiom of his language: a circumftan cc in 
which our modern critics do not always find themfelves fitu- 
ated. But, notwithftanding neither philology nor philofophy 
afforded a commedious carcer, in which thefe Runners-in-lite- 
sature might diiplay their abilities, a field ftood open, and that 
avery wide one, tor their reception: the field of jentiment ! 
a prettily-enamelled plain of butter flowers and daifies, and 
the other wild- weeds of Purnaffus! To this romantic {pot re- 
forted the knights of critical chivalry, to difplay their prowefs 
before the ladies, and do deeds of literary bravery. A daring 
fcmale (for thefe new knights are of a Ruffian order, of either 
fex) entered firit the lifts, and by virtue of being encafed in 
a left-off fuit of Shakefpeare’s armour, came off with tole- 

rable applaufe. Mrs. Griffichs * was followed by a Mr. Mel- 
moth +, and Mr. M, by the prefent Mr, More } }; of wheie 


* See her Morality of Shakefpeare’ s Drama. Rew. 

+ See his Obfervations on Y vung’s Works, and his Sublime and Beauti- 
tui of Seii; MUTEe Rev. 

t Formerly, if we miftake not, Ny. Meir; under which name be pub 
Tred a \clume of Sermons, fing gulaciy florid and icniunucrial. Kev. 
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performance we think ourfelves obliged to take the more notice, 
as he affeéts not only to recommend a new ipecies of criticifin, 
but to depreciate the old. 

Before we enter, therefore, on the particular fubject of his 
book, we fhall make a few remarks on the general topic of his 
fecond Chapter (more properly clatled had it been the firft) on 
the Ute and Abute of Criticifin. 

« ‘Yen cenfure wrong for one who writes amifs” is a Ine 

of Pope’s, taken by Mr. More for the motto to this chap- 
ter; which he commences by a declaration contradiétory to 
its whole tenour and purport—** The beft and perhaps the 
only proper ufe of Criticitm, is the projcription of bad au- 
thors.’ —We are perfeétly of Mr. More’s opinion in this in- 
itance ; but how does this declaration agree with his fubfequent 
declamation againft critics, who take upon them to find fault, 
and condemn the writings of others? How does this” agrec 
with his adopting the maxims of thofe who decry all centure, 
and infift that it is the bufinefs of a critic only to point out the 
beauties of literary performances; leaving their blemifhes un- 
noticed? With like inconfiftency, our author begins his 
fourth chapter, by declaring that ‘** Impartiality is the beft, 
and moft indiipenfable qualification of a good critic,” who, 
though pleated to praife, fhould not be afraid to blame. So 
Rrangely incongruous, indeed, are Mr. More’s fentiments on 
this head, that he contradi&s himfelf the moft palpably within 
the {pace of a few lines. ‘* Nothing,” fays he, ‘* but detec- 
tion and reprobation are due to all fuch claims as have no foun- 
dation in truth” And yet, in the very next page, he fays, 
“ For my own part, | really do not fee much utility; 1 am 
fure there is no great merit, in expofing the blemifhes of wri- 
ters.” But, perhaps, Mr. M. will objeé&t that he means only 
the blemiihes of the works of men of genius, and not thote of 
fuch, as he calls dunces, viz. men of erudition and fcience. 
To be fure the latter are fad fellows *, and fhould be looked 
upon, as being as much bencath criticifm as your men of 
genius are above it.—But to proceed— 


* Erudition, favs Mr. More, operates on common minds, like a hearty 
meal on fickly ftomachs; it lics an undigetted load, and produces a fever, 
that puts all their faculties out of order. Hence it is that he decries a me- 
mory overloaded with dead and foreign languages, and a head inveloped in 
theories and {vllogifms. Genius, he owns may break through thefe clouds 
ot learning and fcience ; burall others mutt be loft and expire in the fog.— 
We are happy to think Mr. More runs no danger of being loft in fuch a 
fog: but we would advife him to be a little more careful, in future, ree 
fpecting the ufe of terms; and not to call that, erudition, fcience, and 
theory, which the poet calls, the learned lumber of the bead. Rev. 
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“ Moft readers regard not half fo much the principles, as the effect 
of good poetry. All who judve for themfelves, moit certainly, an 
juftly. defpife the arbitrary decifions of criticifm, which clafh with their 
own feniations. Surely, menof tafle and génius, need not be told, in 
pevtes a poem, or work of merit, when to cenfure and applaud. If 

ight does not rife fpontangoully, ali the fcientific jargon, from Arittotle 
down to Bentley, will not produce it. You may as well bid the dead 
rife, asthe phlegmaiic feel. Our judgment here, muft be guided 
folely by our own hearts *. Whatever gives us pleafure, challenges 
our efteem ; and our praife is {till in proportion to the delight we re- 
ceive. We do not mind what critic may have damned the paflage. 
‘As we provounce entirely, and only for ourfelves, it itrikes us as good 
or bad, merely as it does, or does not produce in our minds that fen- 
fibility and warmth which the author intended, To this purpoie, 
the following pointed maxim of Pope, is founded in nature and ex- 
perience. 

A perfec judge, will read each work of wit, 

With the fame fpirit that its author writ. 


The vulgar then, are the only gainers by this fpecies of criticifm. 
But, I beieech you, in what? Can it give them perceptions which 
N ture did not? It may whet their minds with petulaace, and tincture 
their tempers with acrimony, but affords neither wings to fancy, nox 
fubiimity to thought. No. Genius is the in{pimation of Heaven, and 
to feel, we mut, in fome meaiure, fhare its energy. 1 would as foon 
expect an afs to be tutored and beaten into the ftatelinefs and vivacity 
of a teed, as that a dunce, with all the tutelage of art, could be made 
either to comprehend or imitate the genial excurtions of poetry. By 
drudgery in’ced, a farm of mere mechanical artificets, may in time, 
be conjured tp, who fhall carty their unhallowed impofitions, into 
the regions of imagination ; and, by the fan¢tion of prefcription, 
Sipplant. the fires ¢ ct Apollo, But their exiftence is as temporary 25 
it 1s pernicious. Like every thing beneath immortality, they live but 
to die. And does that art deferve to be cultured, which is thus calcu- 
lated only to give a momentary but impudent eclat to dulnefs?” 

We do not rightly comprehend what onr author is abovt 
here. Does he mean that the art of criticifm, which appeals 
to the judgment, clafhes with the fenfations of the readers ? 
It is notorious that more men reafon alike than fecl alike. But 
Mr. More not only confounds the eficéts of fenfe and fenfbi- 


* This is the firft time we have heard of the heart being the fole direMor 
of the judgment; cr that the ‘decifious of criticiim are to be made by the 
Senfatrions.s -Mr. More, Irke the mock-door, has certainly changed the 
place of che beare and put it where the bead fhould be. - Oh Locke ! Locke! 
what a dunce walt thou!—Gh More! More! what a geaius art thou! 
Lepidum cr put, ocucate manus! — Rev, 

t Query. ifthe compofitor has net committed an errour and printed fires 
for frs ‘To tupplant Scotch firs is a common pragtice, but to /upplaat 
hres, is a pluale we never before heard of. Kev. 
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lity but jumbles together the uncertain caprices of tafe and the 
regular refult of the underftanding. 

“ A faftidious tafe, to fay the leaft of it, is a very troublefome com- 
panion. It delights in obtruding things with which no wife man would 
willingly cultivate an acquaintance, and turning up to your view, 
whatever mott requires to be kept out of fight. From this prolific 
fource of vexation and caprice, moit of our prefent unhappinefs {prings. 
Jt debilitates the judgment, renders the temper querulous and lofty, 
vives the mind too fine an edge for life, and by trequently irritating, 
deadens at Iaft, the beit feelings of the heart. You may cail it, if 
you will, the microfeope of the underflanding, which poffetles this 
peculiar quality; that it leflens every excellence und magnifies every 
deformity. 

«+ Some minds are unhappily tortured with difpofitions fo extreme] 
unfavourable to their own comfort, that they feldom or never have it 
in their power to be pleated. Under the vicious influence of this bar- 
barous kind of erent their dull and dark apprchentions affimilate 
only with che dulleft and darkeit objects. They ailiduoufly avoid the 
light in which true worth is beft feen, and are eternally poking into 
every bye corner, with an unnatural and unfeemly attachment to their 
own intelicity, And fuch, all the world over, are pedants in litera- 
ture, quacks in feience, hypocrites in friendhhip, and enthufiafts in re- 
livion. Thus, nothing affords an afylum to fimplicity trom the dark 
deligns of malevolence ; honefty itfelf is not exempted trom the fouleft 
im) putauions ; innocence often bleeds at he unreieating fhrine of fuf- 
picion; and genius, that deferved a better tate, iometimes perifhes an 
ing'orious victim to the rude animadverfions of falfe delicacy. 

*¢ Perfons of ftrong fenfibility, nox futliciently fortified with a pro- 
portionable fhare of gocd fenie, are extremely liable to this; and, in- 
deed, to every fort ot affectation. ‘Their fancies, blalied by pride and 
peevithne(s, get quite the better of their yadyments *, circumitance and 
thew engrols their whole attention. They have not a thought but 
how they may thine, nor do a deed but with a view to fwell their own 
importance. It is not intrintical merit, but mere exterior, that attracts 
their efteem. Perfpicuity and eafe in writing, without frippery and 
finefle, like candour of mind and fimplicity of conduct, have in their 
eyes nocharms. You may hear them chime the terms through all their 
changes, with a moit urefome prudery ; but the.idea evaporates in the 
very found that conveys it, ‘Take them on their own word, they are 
periectly fentimental; confult your own feelings, and you will find 
they want az heart. In fhort, they are pleafed only with what for- 
cibly tirtkes their tentes, dazzles their imaginations, or agitates their 
pathons. 

** In common life, we may fometimes obferve, the geitures that 
are leit itrong and prominent, to be moft fentimental and ftriking. 
There is a very emphatical foftneis infeparably connected with the 


* That the fancy, or imagination, of fome men is frequently fo fertile 
and vigorous, as te get the better of their judgmént, js certain; but how 
cir biafed fancies can do this we aic at a lols to conceive. Rev. 
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exterior of elegant minds. A word, a figh, a look, infenfibility itfelf, 
under a peculiar defcription, goes to the very bottom of our fouls. Ideas 
of this kind, expreffed with eafe and energy, produce ail that fiveet ro- 
mantic and picturefque tendernefs, which, to perfons of true tafte, fo 
remarkably diftinguifh and endear the writing: of Otway, Richardfon, 
and Sterne. But even thefe beauties could never have become fo 
popular as they are, apart from circumflances, plots, incidents, and 
all the machinery of fiction with which they ftand connected, and 
which are mre generally interefting, only becau‘e more nvify and tu- 
multuous. Few, even of thofe who would be thought mora! writers, 
few critics, and {till fewer readers, transfer their attention from mi- 

utenefs of expreffion, to the fecret movements of the heart. How 
many preter formality and affectation, in all their gigautic and pre- 
potterous fhapes, to the moft amiable and unailuming fimplicity. 
Their favourste authors are not thofe, who abound moft in nature and 
truth, who write as they feel, and who touch the mafler fprings of 
human attachment, becaufe they never lofe fight of life and manners, 
but thofe, who are either choaked with abjiraBion, larded with trifies, 
poifoned with opinions, or fermented with Romance*, 

Thefe obfervations, with many others that might be fuggefied to 
the fame purpofe, have given me a thorough averfion tor that fort of 
criticifm, which fhews no more veneration for the monuments of ge- 
nits, than for the mole-hills of a dunce. I may, however, be wrong; 
I fpeak only for myfelr. Such a folitary and inconfiderable voice as 
mine, can make few profelytes, and need give no offence. It might 
perhaps be tor my intercft, in more things than one, both to think 
and fpeak as others do.—Ye men of erudition and fcience, fuffer me 
to contempiate and admire you at a diitance. It is not for the vulgar 
to peep into mnytieries, While Reafon and Sentiment are at variance, 
while ‘Taite and Senfdility continue irreconcileable, while Criticifn 
veigns indepen tent of Nature and the heart ; give me ignorance, give 
me barburty, give me any thing but a quibbling head and a captious 
temper +. Only permit me to indulge my own humour, and gratily 
wy fancy the befi way I can. Trouble not yourfelves circumfcrib- 
ing the movements of my affections, nor tell me, that my bofom 
fhould not warm, that my heart fhould not melt, that my eves fhould 
not water, when they co. Blaft not becaufe you deign not to thare 
my humble enjoyments, Either forbear your cenfures,’ give me 
other ienfations, or blame me lefs for what I have. It is likely after 
ai}, and why thovld it not, that you will continue to cenfure, and I to 
enjoy. Nor take itamifs, that the authors you fometimes treat with fo 


* What a ridiculous attempt at propriety of diitin@lion and expreffion ! 
Rev. 
t There is no occafior to give a man what he appears to have already. 
Were be pouetied ot a clear head and a candid temper, and had read with 
aitention the writings of the philofophical critics beforementioned, he would 
never have made the fuppofition that reafon and fentiment are at variance, 
aod till lefs rhat tate and fentibility are irreconcileable. As to his withing 
to contemplate and admire men of erudition and feience at a ditlance; he 
need not trouble himfelf to alrer his pofition, he is at a fufficient diftance 
w picven o.. Lemmg infected with their dullnefs. Rev. 
little 
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Title mercy, afford, notwithftanding, fo much delight. For fo capri- 
ious is the tafte of the public, that others will always read, though 
you fheuld always rail.” 

" It is very true that the worft of writers will have their rea- 
ders and admirers: nor are inftances wanting in which they. 
have been, fra feafon, univerfally read and admired; while 
the beft of their contemporaries have lain by negleéted : fo ca-.- 
pricious indeed is what is called the tafte of that many-headed 
smonfter, the public. But the truth, as well as the reafon, is 
that the public hath no tafte at all; being ever influenced both 
in its ¢enfure and applaufe by circumftance, caprice or pre- 
{cription. 

But to come to the immediate obje&t of Mr. More’s ftric- 
tures; Thomfon’s poem on the Seafons ; of which he pret- 
tily, though fomewhat quaintly, fays, it “ is one of the {weereft 
oblations, that ever was offered by genius at the fhrine of mo- 
rality.”— What a fweet fentence! And what a pity that mo- 
rality is not a Goddefs; at whofe fhrine fuch {weet oblations 
are more frequently offered ! 

Of his ftri€tures themfelves, he fays, “ they are not a te- 
dious detail of common-place remark, mere verbal annotations, 
various readings, or imitations of different writers either in 
thought or expreffion. This, and every {ort of literary parade, 
the author foregoes, for what may be called moral or /entimental 
criticifm.”—We will not affert, in contradiftion to Mr. 
More, that his ftri€tures are a tedious detai! of common-place 
remark ; although he, of all perions, fhould have been the laft 
to advance fuch a pofition, as being the worft judge. That 
they abound in common-place remark is yet very certain; nor 
has he undergone much mortification from the literary parade 
he has had the felf-denial to forego. We do not allo diicover 
wuch of that * confiderable fhare of diffidence and folicitude,” 
with which he profeffes to purfue the objet in view. His ob- 
fervations, it is true, are fometimes, as he hinfelf expreffes it 
apparently excentric; but then, as he obferves alfo, they are 
ail lefs or more conneéted with the fubje&. Lefs or more un- 
doubtedly they are; but, in faying this, inftead of afferting his 
accuftomed claim to the excentricity of genius, he rather lays 
himfelf on the level with common and ordinary writers; of 
whom he fays, * their ftyle is calculated fome how to give no 
precife conception of what they would fay. ‘I hey feldom lofe 
fizht of the tubjeét, but ftill you perceive it only ata diftance.” 
We have a ftriking example of this in our author’s firft chap. 
ter, on the genius of Poetry; which he keeps on all occafions 
a iuch a reipectful diftance, and weats with fuch an equiveca- 
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" lity of ftyle, that we hardly know whether he, fhe, or it, be @ 
male, female or Hermaphrodite *. As to the Muse, particu- 
larly the late Mr. Gray’s, he makes her amere bench or grave- 
rail in a country-church yard +. A profufion and confufioh 
of metaphor, indeed, is this writer’s great defect ; which, how- 
ever pardonable ina poet, is fhameful in a critic, though mere- 
ly a fentimental one. 

From the genius of Poetry and the abufe of Criticifmm, our 
author paffes on to Thomfon’s powers of poetic defcription : 
which fubje&, after abufing the critics in general for their 
canting and technical jargon, he proceeds to treat in a kind of 
poetical j jargon of his own; which wants nothing but cadence 
and quantity to be what, he tells ws, moft modern poetry isy 
at beit mere prattle or fuftian in manacles. But Mr, More isa 
genius, and geniu(es poflefs the glorious prerogative of talking 
nonfenie at pleafure. Of prattle our critic gives us frequent 
inftances, in defcending, like Mr, Bayes, to the cafy and fa- 
miliar talk of common and vulgar minds; who are ‘* eter- 
nally poking into ees bye corner,” and “ making a fufs and 
a pother” about their bufinefs; with many other fimiliar oe 
fages of equal cafe and familiarity. Of fujtian in manacles (it 
we may prefume to guefs what he means by it) he gives bsg 
many notabie examples. Selfifh and, abjeét minds, { ays } 

*¢ have no living but in the {phere ; ; no character but as fatel- 
lites of genius. Nor could they exift but for the nourifhment 
fhe vouchfafes, but for the fhelter fe affords them.” —“* The 
Jiterary world is over-run with impoftors, Which of _~ 
Jearned profeffions, for example, has not its conjurers ? But a 
are not guy alike.”--No, furely! if Mr. More be of a 
learned profeffion, we undertake e to acquit him of being in any 
degree a conjuror —Over thef fe, however, we find ** Impar- 
tial criticifm prefides, and holds the ballance with a fteady aad 
delicate hand.”—* This is that true Jthurial {pear !’—How! 
the balance a fpear!—Why not? doth not peace convert 
fwords into plough- fhares —t Tue, but that /thurial—were it 


a Toledo or an Andrew Ferara—Pho! pho! how nice you 


* Genius, in Mr. More’s idea, feems, however, to be rather 2 female, a8 
he calls it foe and der on moft occahions. Rew. 

+ “ His mujz, the native feat of tendernefs and fublimity, lifts up her 
Voice among the dead, &e.”—Lurt perhaps there is fome errour of the prefs 
here, as weil as in the lines preceding ; where we are told that amuiing di {- 
potion zs the only Jamina of poetics] ment. He talks elfewhere of 
chafing, iniicad of chuflening, and commits a multitude of fimilar blunders 
in vrammar and idiom: which is fomewhat extiacrdinary, as he feems to 
write with erear fluency and fometimes with a moll agrecable modulation. 

Rev. 
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are, Mr. Reader, did you never hear of Jthuriel’s {pear in 
Milton ?—Oh ! the difficulty is folved; goon. Another fpe- 
cimen or two of fuftian in manacles. ‘‘ Genius may break 
through thefe clouds (of fcience and erudition} and, like the 
fun in a vapoury fky, fhine with additional folemnity and mag- 
nificence, from the darknefs and gloom that /eems to interrupt 
its {plendour, but a// others muft be loft and expire in the fog.” 
Who all the others are, we are not told, the author’s meaning 
being evidently enveloped in the fog 

One fample more, and we haye done. ‘* His (Thomfon’s) 
Mufe ae on the wings of winter, through the frozen territo- 
ries of the polar circle, and peers over the dreary horrours of 
that dark inhofpitable region, where froft piles up her liquid 
ftores in mountains of inflexible ice, the fummits of which, 
mingle with the clouds."—There’s a touch of the fublime for 
you! Du Bartas’s woods, periwigg’d with {now, is a fool to 
it. Here are your cloud-capt towers of inflexible ice, mingling 
with mountains of liquid ftores piled up by the froft: but whe- 
ther fuch ftores are the poetical property of her, the froft, the 
polar circle, the writer, or the Mufe, it requires the wifdom of 
a critical court of equity to determine. Our author affects to 
admire fimplicity : is there any fimplicity in fuch laboured co- 
nundrums ? 

In his fourth chapter, Mr. More confiders the objeétions 
that have been made to this favourite poem; fo much a favou- 
rite, indeed, with the public, that we are told * thofe who have 
no tafte, as well as thofe who have the moft polifhed ones, are 
yct confefiedly fuiceptible of the pleafures it affords.” We look 
upon this affertion to be as doubtful in fact as it is equivocal in 
appearance. It is certainly no encomium on the work, to fay it 
is admired as much by thofe who have no tafte, as by thofe who 
have. In our author’s reply to the objections, made to this 

m, he is not fufficiently explicit: he claffes them, indeed, 
under the diftin& heads of verfification, want of fimplicity. 
obfcurity of fentiment, and impropriety of figurative language. 
Under all thefe heads, however, there have been many ob- 
jections made, to which our critic, though he is by no means 
a negligent advocate, has not made a reply. We conceive him 
alfo to be fometimes miftaken ; particularly where he differs 
from the judicious author of the Elements of Criticifm, as te 
the Poct’s introduétion of Summer, in which that excellent cri- 
tic charged him with having “ violently the air of writing 
mechanically and without tafte.’”—-Lord Kaims’s remark is, 
in our opinion, juft; nor is the poet’s defcription of Spring a 
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whit lefs exceptionable, where it is reprefented ** looking out 
of the lucid chambers of the South” like an early-rifer out of 
a garret window. It is, indeed, difficult for the greateft ge- 
tus to avoid falling into the anticlimax, when he makes com- 

parifons or adapts allufions to fuch magnificent objecis. We 
fhall not, theretore, dwell on this point, as we join with Mr. 
More in adopting Acdifon’s fentiments that a true critic ougbt 
to dwell rather upon the excellencies than imperfeétions of a 
writer. In doing this, however, we think he oucht to be em- 
ployed (ia the words of the fame writer) in “ difcovering the 
concealed beautics of a writer, and communicating to the world 
fuch things as are worth its obfervations.”——To expatiate on 
obvious beauties and to tell the world what all the worid knew 
before, is, on the other hand, a taik as ufelefs as unpra- 

fitable. 

Chapter the fifth treats of the objeét of the Seafons, In 


this chapter Mr. More endeavours to enhance the merit of © 


the poet’s choice of fubje&, as well as that of defcriptive poctry 
in general. As to the former, we think him happv, though 
the preference was obvious: as to the latter, we think it of a 
fubordinate fpecies ; even as landfcape painting, and the deli- 
neation of objeéts i in ftill life, falls fhort of more animated 
compofition. 

Chapter the fixth treats on the originality: the a on 
the pathetic, of the Seafons. In treating this laft fubjeét, Mr. 
More expatia:es largely on his favourite topic, fenfibility of 
heart: a ‘fubjeét, on which, to make free with a pun, fome 
late predudtions have made us almoit beart-/ick. 

What does the reader think of the following paffage in the 
work before us? ** Ihe ideas, of a man of genius, are not 
the crude conceptions of dullnefs, nor his fentiments either 
the vapid yawning ot Sr, er the inj gnificant praule of 
an cinpty heart.”—It has bee fai id that, out of the fullnefs ot 
the heart the mouth ipevketh ; but we have here the heart, and 
that an empty one, taiking, infigeificantly indeed, for itfelf. 
But, as Mr. More obi ierves, ** What is it a truly original ge- 
nius will not linprove ? every thing is prolific of novelty in the 
hand of a matter.” 

Chapter the eighth and Icft treats of the fublimity of the 
Seaions. On this head, we are unfortunate enough to differ 
widely, from this florid critic; many of the paflages, he has 
noted, appearing to us little better than what he terms Fu/- 
tian in manacles. Or taite for poetry may probably be called 
in queftion, by thole who have a tafle for nothing clfe; we 
cannot help concluding, however, with frankly confefling that 
we 
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Wwe prefer the intelligible defcriptions, fenfible veftections, cor- 
rect figures and harmonidus numbers of a Dryden and a Pope 
to all the high-flown bombaft of all the bl lankeverfe writers 
in the univertes 


Ww 
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It is with pleafure we recur to the Eifays of this fenfible and 
ingenious writer: from which we {hall continue our extraéts 
for the entertainment and. edifieation of our readers. Thefe 
will exeufe us, alfo, if at prefent we prefer fuch as relate to 
literature rather than morals; for though the latter papers do not 
want for excellence of compofition or propricty of fentiment, 
they abound lefs with novelty. We fhall felec&, however, a 
{hort one, as it relates, to a ipecies of affe&tation, in the re- 
tainers to the Mutes, which too often proves fatal to their hap- 
pinefs, 

On Affectation of the Vices of Men of Eminence. 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitab-le. 


* It has frequently happened, that men, dittinguifhed by their ge- 
nus, have, from an uniettled habit of life, from an affectation of fin- 
gularity, or from uncommon warmth of conftitution, neglected the 
cemmon rules of prudence, and plunged themfelves into all the miferies 
of vice and diflipation, They who are but flightly acquainted with 
the lives of our English writers, can recollect many inttances of men 
of the higheft parts, whote lives, atter an uninterrupted courfe of mi- 
fery, have terminated under the preffure of want in the confinement of 
a gaol. They have been admired, and at the fame time neglected ; 
praifed, and at the fame time Garved. 

** As the confequences of their imprudence are generally fatal, and 
generally known, a reafonable mind would tearcely believe, that any 

thould be fouad ambitious of treading in their footiteps, when they err. 
Yer, fuch attraction has the brilliancy of literary re putations that every 
Wwitling, who pens a ttanza, while he fhould be engrofling a deed, 
looking upon bimlelt as a genius of uncommon magnitud e, thinks it 
neceflary, in order to complete his charm ter, to plunge into the ex, 
cefles of drunkennels and de sbauche ry; whea his follies have thrown 
him out of his proteflion, ruined his health, and fput him up in a pri- 
fon, he confoles hi: m felt wich reflefing, that he thares the fame tate 
which the great wits, his predecetlors, have futtered before him. 
He is happy even to be wretched with an Otway, a Dryden, ora 
Savage. 

This unfortunate condut is owing to a miftaken opinion, too ge- 
merally udopred; “ Thar vice is the mark of fpirit, aad that tpirit is * 
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* the characteriftic of genius.” Prudence, caution, common fenfe, 
are, in the idea of many, the concomitants of dullnefs, ‘The phleg- 
matic difpofitions of a hol, fay they, can guide him through life in 
the ftraight road of prudence ; but the volatility of genius is conti- 
nually tempted to turn out of the direct path to gather flowers on the 
fides, to View every pleafing profpect, and to difcover new ways through 
unfrequented labyrinths. 

* But it may be a reafonable queftion, Whether this propenfity 
to deviation may not be a weaknefs, rather than a fuperior Krona of 
mind ? Whether it may not be a reftleffuefs of conftitution, rather than 
a more energetic activity, or an acuter perception ? Senfibility of mind, 
and finenefs of feeling, are generally the lot of men of genius, Thefe, 
which by themfelves conttitate a good heart, when joined to a good 
head, naturally have a greater tendency to virtue than to vice: for 
they are neceflarily charmed with beauty, and difgufted with defor- 
mity of every kind. Virtue, therefore, who is amiable in the eves 
of her enemies, mutt have additional charms for thofe whofe fufcep- 
tibility of beauty is more delicate and refined; and vice, who is na- 
turally loathfome, mutt appear uncommonly odious to thofe who are 
uncommonly fhocked at every fpecies of turpitude. 

* Nor want there inftances to prove, that men of the moft exalted 
genius can be men of the moft unfpotted virtue. Addifon, the glory 
of our nation, was only equalled in his abilities, by the purity of 
his morals, the integrity of his heart, and the prudence of his con- 
duct. Pope was a man ef exemplary piety and goodnefs. Gay was 
uncontaminated by the vices of the world; and though inftances are 
numerous on the other fide, yet thefe few are fufficient for the refuta- 
tion of that prevalent notion, that genius is incompatible with prue 
dence and virtue. 

The jolly of thofe who are only pretenders to genius, and who 
affect vice as effential to the character they aflume, is as pitiable as 
it is ridiculous. Their egregious vanity will probably render all ad- 
drefles to thein ufelefs ; but they may take it as an infallible predic- 
tion, * That dear-bought experience will foon induce them to wiffs 
** they had altered their condu&t, when it thall be too late to enjoy all 
** the benefits of amendinent.” 

It is cuftomary, with our modern witlings and pretenders to 
genius, to rail at philological refearches under the name ot 
werbal criticifm; the following refle&tions, addreffed to a friend, 
may correét their errour, in this particular, 

* When you cenfure verbal critics, you forget how much you are 
indebted to them. Believe me, you would never have had that ge- 
neral acquaintance with the claffics, had you been obliged to toil 
through all thofe difficulties, which the Commentators, at the revival 
of learning, took fuch pains to remove. Refcucd from the cells of 
Monks, whofe minds were as dark as their habitation, the manu- 
fcripts of antient authors were replete with errors and interpolations, 
and it was impoffible to read a page without being embarraffed with 
obicurity and impeded by chafms, which conjecture only could fup- 

ply. You may laugh, i you pleafe, at the phlegmat!¢ ace ~* 
thofe 
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thofe who could go through the drudgery of collating a dozen manus 
feript copies, to find the proper place of a conjunction or an adverb 3 
yet, however merry you may be on the occafion, you will be obli 

to acknowledge the utility of the labour. I am aware, that thefe pain- 
taking ftudents, have been ftigmatized with the appellation of ‘* Por- 
* ters of the Republic of Letters,” and their works have been called, by 
way of contempt, “* The Scaffoldings of Literature :” but let it be 
remembered, that though the greateft fhare of praife be due to the ar- 
chitect, yet will his plans and models, however ingenioufly formed, 
avail but little without the co-operation of the labourer, and the affitt- 
ance of the fcaffold. 

But without infifting on the advantage derived from this kind of cri- 
ticifm, in the illuftration of antient authors, I think it evident, that it 
deferves cultivation, were it only becaufe it contributes to afcertain 
and to refine our own language. 

“ If you review the ftate of literature, you will find few writers who 
have attained to elegance in their own language, before it has been 
examined by grammarians, and reduced to fixed rules of analogy. 
Strength and vigour they may perhaps have been matters of, as thefe 
are the genuine products of natural genius. But to the moft animated 
fentiments, and nervous expreffions, they have been unable to add the 
grace of a correét and polithed ftyle. 

If then we make pretenfions to tafte, and prefer elegance to defor- 
mity, and perfpicuity to confufion, we mutt not retufe, to verbal 
criuicifm, that praife which we readily beftow on the other parts of 
literature. 

** The world has long been prejudiced againft compilers of Dittio- 
naries, and has viewed them rather in the light of elaborate 
than of men of tafte and genius: but candour muft confefs, that 
learning is more indebted to Dictionaries and Lexicons, than to any 
other produ@tions whatever; fince without thefe, the antient writings, 
thofe fources of literature, mutt have remained unintelligible. The 
Englith language has been enriched by the Shakefpeares, the Miltons, 
the Lockes of former times; but it may with truth be faid, to have 
been refined and embellithed by the grammarians and lexicographers 
ot the prefent age: and it is trom the labour, of verbal critics, that 
our language will receive the only excellence it wanted, purity and 
correctneis.” 

In the fubfequent Effay we have a dialogue between Dr. 
Swift and Dr. Bentley on the fame fubje& : but ne guid nimis. 
The fubjet of the fourteenth Effay will be more inftrudtive 
aud amufing. 


On the Fluuaton of Tafte. 


* The opinions of niankind are as much divided on the objects of 
pure intelleéts, as on thofe which fall under the immediate obiervation 
of fenfe; and the revolutions of literature will evince, on an accurate 
retrofpect, that the fathions of wit have almoft as frequently changed, 
as the modes of drefs. To mark the itages and to trace the progrets of 
thefe sevolutions, I leave to more laborious enquiry, and more acute 

inveiti- 
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inveliigation. It may, however, be pleafing to the imagination té 
com pare the tafie which prevails at preient, with that which immedi- 
ately preceded it, and to difcover which of the two is the more coniens 
tancous to beauiy, to nature, and to truth. 

** Dryden, Pope, Addifon, and their con-temporaries, aflumed the 
peo with a full conviction, that all excellence in writing was tounded 
on 3 clofe imitation of the antients. With this perfuaiion, they neg- 
lected the compofitions of their own countrymen, and formed them- 
icives on the modcls of the Auguitan age. Their imitation was fuc- 
cefsful. Their times were capuvated with their writings, and every 
fufceptible reader acknowledged, that the nearer they approached 
the antients, the more they abounded in all the fimple graces of natural 
beauty. 

« Ac this period, the Englith poetry arrived at that fiandard of per- 
feftion 3 in the admiration of which, mankind have agreed tor the 
ipace of feventeen hundred years ; ‘and to which, atter the flight 
deviations of caprice, they have conftantly recurred with reiterated 
ardour. 

** But the love of novelty was impatient for fupplies, and wa 
ready, for the fake of variety, to acquiefce with interior excellence* 
Prodedtions, therefore, of which no archetype could be recognized in 
the volumes of antiquity, were received with avidity, becaule they re- 
lieved the fatiety of unchanging perfection. 

“ Although thefe fubfidiary compotitions could not boatt a claffical 
defcent, yet were they not deftitute of Gothic progenitors. Books 
of romance and chivalry were replete with ideas congenial to the {pe- 
cies of poetry now adopted, ‘The works of Ariofto and Spenfer, and 
fome of the imaller pieces ot Milton, were the avowed models of thefe 
poets: and though their ideas are fometimes foreign to nature, and 
derived from the unexplored regions of fancy, yet have they fome- 
thing pleafingly irregular, Boileau and Addifon have very accu- 
ratcly characterifed this fpecies of poetry in one word, by calling it 
* ‘Linfel.” 

** Some have infinuated, that there is a vein of this glittering 
nothingnefs in the tranflations of Pope ; but it is fo overlaid with the 
folid ore of genuine poetry, that it vives no offence. Gray and Maton 
have, at length, protetiedly adopted the clinguant, to the exclufion ot 
, the fimplicity of claflic elegance. Nor can the general reception 
their works have met with, be matter of furprize; for let it be re- 
membered, that there have been times, when the complicated de- 
tormity of Gothic building was preierred to the regular fymmeuy of 
Gr ne architecture. 

* The Elegy in a country church-yard, breathes a fpirit of melan- 
choly which tiatters the imagination of an Englithman, It is fo- 
lemn, it 13 pit ‘turefque : but after all, it is thought, by fome, to be 
no more than a confufed heap of fplendid ideas, thrown together 
without order and without proportion; and to refemble the loote jewels 
in the artiit’s caiket betore they are formed into a diadem. The 
Odes of the tame author, faid to be more unintelligible than the 
azuigma of a ipinx, are in the fame predicament, and prefent to 
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mind ideas fimilar to thofe which arife from a furvey’of the clouds em- 
purpled by the fetting fun. The adel hues are indeed beautirul; 
but they quickly vanifh, and leave no idea but that of a tranfient aflem- 
blage of vifionary colours. 

“* Majon has alfo fometimes fhewn, that he is capable of true claffi- 
cal poetry. Be the tafte of the age, and the example of his triend, 
have ied him into the fields of fancy, where he has foared, on the pi- 
nions o! pot CIrys far abc C the a aang 5 fi ight of comm n fen fe. 

“* The common herd of poets have followed e'i rack of their firpe- 
riors. The 1 numerous co ntributors to our poetical collections, in th 
fame gaudy f > bea ve foarec -d in Odes, and wept in Elegies: and 

he i i mpleted the work, with the nonfenfical 


ven the tafie which prevailed immediately 

ins to Gawn Upon Us, anc to promiue a Ite 

vitan wit. Itis true, the glimmerings are 

c¢ mav, however, venture to aflure ourfelves of ap- 

ay at the firft appearance of the crepufcies of twilight. To 

gure, the favourable reception of the Traveller, and the 

"¢, poems very different from the productions of the 

Gravs and Maions ot the age, vives reaton to progoofiicate a return to 

the long | torfaken imitation of Greece and Rome. Even thefe poems i 

am far irom deeming faultless in their kind. They are however, ia 
jome meaiure, formed on the ant ; 

pwarity, which points are fufficient for our prefent argument. The 

Grays ana Matons have itill many favourers, and that thefe fhould 

Goidfmith the imalleit degree of poctical merit, is not furpriz- 

wace they who can admire the enfiure of the former Poets, are 

apacitaied irom relifhing the fimplicity ot the later ; as tho fe who 

t an the banquets of princes, and gluttons, have no appeute for the 
plain, but wholelume, viaads of the rural cottager. 

“ Whatever may be the execution of thefe poems, the defign is 
laudable; and the poet might have felicitated hirafelf, as initrumental 
tw the banifhment of two enormous abfurdities from the republic of 
letters ; the barbarifm ot Gothic poetry, and the dramatic moniter of 
weeping comedy. 

Taat a tatie for clafical compofition may be revived, every ra- 

uonal critic will ar denily wih: lince every rational critic will dare to 

afiert, in fpite of the imputation of ped wun tac bigotry, that to deviate from 
the ancients is to deviate from excelience.”” 

We are entirely of opinion with this anonymous critic, in 
regard to the utility of following the examples of the ancicats, 
and for the reafon given by the poet, 


To copy nature is to copy them, 


We do not, however, fubicribe implicitly to his cenfere 
of the Gray » Matons, and, he might have added, Whiteheads 
of the ace, or to his applaufe of Goldfmith. They have in 

heir different walks thew merit and their defc&ts. ‘Compari- 
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fons are odious, or we might venture to eftimate their refpece 
tive'worth. A writer pofleffed of abilities properly compound- 
ed of the tafte and talents of the oppofite parties would excell 
both. Contraricties, however, are not eafily conciliated; we 
fhall for this reafon, therefore, moft probably fee the Ma- 
fons, &c. continue long the favorites of the public; and though the 
works of Goldfinith mav as long have their admirers, we will 
venture to fay our Effayift has prematurely felicitated himfelf, 
in thinking either his poems or his plays of any efficacious in- 
fluence in the republic of letters. That his poetry is fimple 
enough beth in numbers and fentiment, is true; but, as it 
is of that kind, in which * pure defcription holds the place 
of fenfe,” it has not weight and authority enough to be held 
up for general example. Monftrous as weeping Comedy, alfo, 
may be thought by our Effayift, it is ftill lefs monftrous than 
the abjurd bufloonery of a five a& farce *, Adcdus eff in rebus; 
in medio tutiffimus ibis. 

From the fluctuation of tafte in the public, and the contefted 
fuperiority of it in different writers, our Effayift proceeds to 
remark on the fluétuation or inequality of tafle and genius in 
the fame individual. 

** The experience of every man, who has devoted himfelf to lites 
yature, will evince the truth of the remark, that there are times whea 
the mind, however impelled by inclination, or urged by neceffity, is 
incapable of fubmiting to the confinement of application. The 
livelieft imaginations, and the ftrongeft intellects, are fometimes be- 
wildered in dullnefs and ftupidity, and a Homer nods with all the 
drowfinefs of a Bavius. 

There are inequalities of excellence in every author, whether an- 
ticnt or moderne The moft admired productions have fome parts in 
which, not only no merit 7s vifible, but which abound with faults. 
{t can neither be fuppofed, that the failures arife from inability, or that 
they are voluntary, ‘Their author’s acknowledged excellencies in other 
performances, will not admit the former; and their folicitude for 
the fuccefs of their works, excludes the latter fuppofition. Such an 
efieét can, therefore, be attributed to no caufe, but the unaccountable 
inequalities of the fineft genius, 

“ The Englith can boalt a numerous train of writers, who have, 
in their feveral departments, approached very near to the flandard of 
perfection : but fcarcely one of them can be named, whofe works are 
not detormed by compofitions utterly arr | of him, It is hardly 
credible, that the author of Paradife Loft could have produced fome of 
thofe fonnets which pafs under his name, but which bear no mark of 


* On this head, we may fay what our Effayift fays on the fubje& of Mr. 
Addifon, The enthutiaftie admirers of a favourite author, like ardent lo- 
vers, view thofe objeéts with rapture, which caufe im others indifference 
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his genius. The poet, who wrote the Ode on Czcilia’s Day, com- 
pofed a fet of wretched Tragedies in rhyme; the Ove was, indced, 
difated by genius, but the Tragedies arofe from no other inip'ration 
than that of want. 

* In this point, as well as in many others, there is an exact analogy 
between the moral and literaty world, It has long been the compiaint 
of the experienced, that no human forefight, no prudence, can at all 
times enfure pro!perity, and avert ill-fortune. Something fill arifes 
to baffle the counfels of the wile, and to counteraét the intentions of 
the good. The Roman fatirift has indeed afferted, that fortune is a 
deity of our own creation, and that he, who fubmits to the guidance 
of prudence, needs not the interpofition of any fupernatural power ; 
but experience proves the affertion to be rather the effufion of rigid and 
atfected philofophy, than the cool fuggeition of well-informed reafon. 
The obfervation ot a facred moralift, that the race is not to the fwift, 
nor the battle to the frony, is more agreeable to truth, and has been 
confirmed by the repeated teflimony of ieme thovfand years. Wifdom is 
often found guilty of folly, and ingenuity of error. 

*« Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in the fame individual, there 
is a remarkable initance in the great Newton. OF him it is faid, that 
in the advanced period of his life, he was unable to comprehend his 
own works. That underitanding which once penetrated tar beyond 
the limits of the vifible creations, became fo debilitated, as to be in- 
capable of retracing its own progrefs—A memorable inftance of hu- 
man infirmity, fuflicient to humble pride, and tilence envy. 

“ As merit cannot always enfure fuccefs, even in the exertion of 
its peculiar excellence, fo it is by no mean certain of obraining a good 
reception in the world: for hiftory and experience furnith many ex- 
amples to prove, that wealth and power are not the neceilary confe- 
quences of wifdom and virtue. To be wife and virtuous, may be 
learned from an Bpi‘tetus, to be forrunate trom others. 

It might indeed be fuppofed, that ftrength of intellects, accuracy of 
judgement, and extenfive erudition, would either iecure to themielves 
good fortune, or would, at leait, be rewarded by the world; but it is 
an incontettable truth, that poets and philofophers, of every age and 
every nation, have been as much diitinguifhed by their indigence, 2s 
their ingenuity. Poverty ant poetry are almoit fynonymous, while 
the unerring experience of mankind has reduced it to a proverb, that 
* fools have fortune. 

** The infufficiency of merit, and of honeft endeavours, to the 
acquiGtion of tame and fortune, has given occafion to the di/conrented 
to repine, and cenfure the @-onomy of human affairs: but they, who 
are converfant in the inveftigatioa of final caufes, eatily perceive, 
that fuch a difpenfation tends wo perfect virtue, by the exercife of 
patience.” 

In our author’s eighteenth Effay are given remarks on the 
life and writings of the late Dr. Jortin, mucl to the advantage 
of the character of that refpectable Ecclefiaftic.—Of the cha- 
rater of Mr, Addison, as a poet, is given a very depreciating 
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eftimate in the next Effay.—On the negle& of ancient authors, 
our Effayift is particularly fevere; evidently for two reafons, 
a capacity in himfelf, and the incapacity arifing from indo- 
lence, in others, to relifh their beauties. 

** ‘Though it be true, fays he, that in the prefent times, learning is 
wniverfaiiy admired, ard the character of a man of tafte and le:ters is 
a&&ed not only in colleges, but in polite circles; not only by the phi- 
lofopker, but by the beau and the coxcomb ; yet is it to be lamcnted, 
that there feems to remain no relith for folid erudition, very little ve- 
neration for the inimitable productions ot Greece and Rome, and 
but a fiight attention ‘o the more abitrufe ftiences and abftracted dif- 
quifiions. We read tor plcafure, tor amufement, tor mere pallime, 
which dry argumentation and connecied reafoning cannot always fur- 
nif). Light, any, feperficial compofitions, without fatiguing the in- 
tellect, flatter the imaginanon; and for the fake of this empty fatic- 
faction, to this trivial hind of reading is our time devoted, wuh- 


out regard to improvement of morals, or enlargement of underflanding. 


** From neglecting the writers of antiquity, we beccme ignorant of 
their bezuties, vainly fuppofing, that excel’ence is confined to mocern 
authors, and thar the atieats can be admired only by prejudice and 
bigotry. Even they who are really fentible of the excellence of the 
claffics, are wilhag, becauie they have negiecied the tiudy.of them, 
to depretiate their merits. and to extenuate the infamy of their iguo- 
rance, by pretending that the knowledge of them is not defirable. 
Some there are, who, though they profets an admiration of the an- 
tients, read them not ig the eriginals, becaufe they think, without the 
trouble of loading their memories with dead languages, to taite all their 
beauties through the medium of wantlations. 

* To thote who aftirm, that an admiration of the anrtients is 
founded on prejudice, it is fuficient to reply, that the unanimous 
applaufe of whole nations for many ages, cannot, with the appear- 
ance of reafon, be attributed to implicit attachment, or ignorant won- 
cer. Astor thofe who condemn the Greck and Latin authors, becaufe 
they will not take the pains to underttand them, they are to be cen- 
iured for their indolence, and defpifed for their artifice: and they who 
read a Horace, or a Virgil, in an Englith wanilation, however well 
performed, muft be told, that they will form no beter idea of the in- 
expreiiible graces of thefe poets, than they would receive of the 
ralter-pieces of a Raphael, or a Guido, from the daubing of a mere 
copyiit. In the transtufion from one language to another, as it has 
been frequently remarked, the fpirit evaporates, and ieldom any thing 
remains but a caput mertuum,” 

The laft aflertion, fo far as it refpe&ts the tranflations of an- 
cient languages into the modern, is in a great meafure true: 
the change of manners and oblivion of cuftoms and circum- 
{tances contributing, not lefs than the diverfity of idiom, to 
render the copy unlike the original. For the fame rea‘on, how- 
ever, it is that the writings of the «ancients, whether in the 
original or the copy, are much lefs underftood and relifhed om 
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they are affeed to be. When our Efia,ift tells us, there- 
fore, that ‘* the unanimous applauic, of whole nations and 
inany ages, cannot be attributed to prejudice,” he might be 
told, in reply, that, although it ‘be not altogether jo, it is fo 
in fome cafes and in fome meafure: for (to ufe his own worde, 
in {peaking of Addifon) ‘* Reader after Reader has toiled 
through the fame cluil pages, perhaps blind to their f.ults, or 
if fenfible of their defects, yer loud in their pra ie; which he 
beftows in oppofition to convidtion, from a dread of the impu- 
tation of a depraved tafte.” 

In the former part of this article, we gave our readers the 
extra&t of a kind of praétical differtation on medern oratory ; 
we fhall conclude the prefent with that of a comparifon between 
that and the ancient. 


On the Inferiority of modern to ancient Elogucne. 


“ A certain author, in a comparifon between antient and modern 
Eloquence, endeavours to account for the interiority of the laiter, by 
feveral probable caufes. ‘Yhe firft, on which he feems to lay the greater 
ftrefs, is, that fhould any one attain to the periection of antient elo- 

uence, he would find, that fo tar from moving a modern audience by 
p a blaze of figures and the thunder of exclamation, he would only re* 
lax the mufcles of rifibility: for which reafon, our orators content 
themfelves with plain argument and felid: fen'e, without aiming at 
warming the heart, or elevating the fancy. This reafoning, there- 
fore, tends to prove, that from a voluntary fubmiffion, and not trom 
a want of ability, the moderns vield in Eloquence to the Grecks and 
Romans. 

“ Here a queition arifes, How it come: to pafs, that Eloquence, 
which once was able to inflame the mind, to change fixed eeSohutions, 
and to manage the pathons at will, fhould now be found ridiculous 
and ineffectual? In order to meke the queflion as clear as poffible, let 
us, tor a moment, introduce Cicero into the Houfe of Commons ; let 
us imagine him wiping bis brow with the fudarium, ftamping on the 

ound, and, in fhort, let us fuppole bim in the middle o1 his fecond 

hilippic. In the mean time, a us cait our eyes upon the fenators, 
and then an{wer the queftion, how it happens, ‘that initead of an uni- 
verfal tremor and a general aftunithment, nothing is to be obferved but 
indifference and contempt. 

“* To fatisfy ourfelves in this enquiry, let us remember, that the 
Houfe of Commons is a learned body: but the Senate of Rome, in 
the age of Cicero, confifted, as we may collect trom the monuments of 
thofe times, of men fenfible-indeed, and virtuous, but not much veried 
in the fchools of the philofophers. A flourifhing harangue, addrefled 
to the former, alarms their jealoufy. Acquainied with the fubter- 
tuge of artificial oratory, they refent the infolence of the fpeaker who 
imagines they are fimple enough to be mifled by his rhetoric. The 
latter, unfuipecting that power which, to ufe Milton’s phrafe, can 
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make the beter caufe appear the worfe, look upon the vehement effu- 
fions of a Cicere’s eloquence, as the genuine effects of a fincere con- 
viction. This, perhaps, may account for the different confequences 
of the fame deyree of excellence in oratory, when addrefled toa Britifh 
Pailiamen: and a Roman Senate. 

« But we frequently compare orations which Cicero fpoke before the 
Plebeians of Rome, the mere fex Romuli, with the fpeeches of our 
Srarefmen addrefied to the Parliament, confitting of the moft refined 
and intelligent men of the nation. Here what vas urged above, will 
have greater force, inaimuch as the refinement of the Senators of Rome 
exceeded that of the lowett of the citizens. 

* ‘Toe fom of the matter is, perhaps, that the moderns have a ge- 
pius for Eloquence, as well as the antients; but the moderns do not 
oiten exer. this genius, and the reafon of their not exerting it is, that 
it would have no effect; and it would have no effect, becaufe the au- 
dience of a medern orator differs in difpofition irom that of an an- 
tient; and the difference confilis in this, thatthe latter were lefs refined 
than the former. 

* Iv is plain then, if a modern audience, of no more refinement than 
the artient Romans, were to hear a modern oratur of no leis eloquence 
than Cicero, that fuch audience would be affected as the Romans 
were in hmilar circumitances. Let us endeavour to discover, whether 
this which appears true in theory is {fo in tact. 

“ Ta the firit place, where thall we find this orator and this audi- 
ence? Not in the courts of Weitminiter-hall, nor in the Houfes of 
Parliament, for reafons already affigned. Perhaps, we may meet with 
him in rcligious aflemblies. We all know there are popular preachers ; 
perhaps, curiofity has led us to compote a part of the congregation of 
one ot thefe religious demagogues. Here we have foine veitiges of 
the effects of antient Eloquence. In thefe places, a much lower de- 
gree of excellence than that of a Demoithenes, or Cicero, will excite 
tears, will terrify, aitonith, comfort, and difmay. Contiitently with 
what has been advanced, the minds which are thus afilicted are com- 
monly thole of the rude uncultivated multitude. 

* We are told, that Cato, one of the beit informed members of the 
Senate, while Cicero was pouring forth a torrent of eloquence, and 
while he feemed bighly fatisied with himself and his pertormance, 
could not help buriting into a fit of loud laughter, This circumitance 
duly confidered, feems to corroboraie the opinion which we have en- 
deavoured to eflablish. 

** Nor can any thing we have faid juftly ieffen Cicero as an orator, 
if it be the excellence of oratory to adapt harangues to the abilities, 
the inclinations, and the prejudices of the hearers. To an audience 
capable ot being moved by nothing but impaiiioned eloquence, the 
antients offered the fplendour of images, the vehemence of protracted 


periods, and the pathos of animated zcal, 

“ By parity of reafon, the maleras are equally excellent with the ane 
tients. To a retined, tentible, dilpaffionate aflembly, they talk in a 
relined, fenfibie, difpaffionate manne; : and without doubt, truth will 
be more eafily difcovered by fuch a mode of inveitigation, than by the 
artificial fourifkes of ileioric. Ja igulity it feems not to be withed, 
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that antient Eloquence were revived ; fince its chief merit confifted in 
fallacies: and as after our utmoit endeavours, we find it difficult to 
difcover naked truth with the undazzled eye of reafon, it thould feem 
extreme folly to go in fearch of a loft art; which if recovered, would 
only tend to add confidence to falfhood, and to increafe the natural 


modefty of truth.” 
[To be cont* ued. | 
W. 
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A Differtation on the Languages, Literature and Manners of 
Lajiern Nations (origina ly prefixed toa Diationary * Perfian, 
Arabic and Engiifh.) By Fobn Richardfon, FS. A. of the 
Middle Temple and of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo. 38. 


Murray. 


It is juftly obferved, by this ingenious and learned writer, 
that, in all inveftigations of the inanners of mankind, language 
claims a fuperior d<gree of attention; as, when viewed in a 
philofophical light, it may be confidered as the great barome- 
ter of the barbarity or civilization of a people. 

** A poverty of dialect,” fays he, “ is generally accompanied by 
favagenefs and ignorance; refinement is only advanced by a general 
Giffufion of knowledge; and knowledge muft neceflarily be confined 
within narrow limits, till written language has conveyed it through 
every order of men. No authority can, at the fame time, fo decifively 
fix the peculiar habits and purfuits of a nation as the founds by which 
they articulate their ideas. The vanity of a traveller may heighten a 
plain flory into the marvellous; and the credulity of a hiftorian may 
give a currency to the fiction: but when radical words in any tongue 
zre expretiive of certain cuitoms, objects, and modes of thinking ; 
our reafon cannot, for a moment, entertain a doubr ot their cxiftence.” 

The mere fcience of words, however, as he truly remarks, 
is, after all, but the outline of language; the colouring and 
expreffion are only to be found in the virtues and the genius, in 
the vices and the follies of a people. 

“ The origin of Ancient Tongues, like all refearch into high ane 
tiquity, is naturally involved in perplexity and darkveis; and’ every 
difquifition, however ingenious, muft reit ar latt on the uncertain bafis 
of fancy and conjecture. Yet, on this vifionary field, learned and 
vious men have difpuicd with much want of temper. The original 
idiom of man has been confidered as an intereiling purfuit; and ad- 
vocates have been found tor the fuperior claim ot every ancient tongue: 
Adam has been taught dialects he never knew ; and the language even 
ot Omnipotence they have not bluthed to deterinine with precifion. To 
pierce through the obfcurity of thofe diftant periods, feems bowever 


*® An elaborate and elegant work jut i‘iued from the Clarendon Prefs : 
@f the plan and execution of which we ihali {peak hereafter. 
above 
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abo: e the powers of man ; and to have no other tendency, than unprofi- 
tably to bewilder the human underftanding.” 

Our author, therefore, prudently avoids making excurfion 
into {uch unknown region:, and confines himéelf to the fumple 
information of reafon and probab:lity.x—Of the Arabic Jan- 
guage, he obierves, the fource lies far beyon:! hiftoric proof. 

@ Grammarians,” fays he, “ carry the older dialect to the family 
of Heber, the fourth in defcent from Noah: and the more modern to 
Ihmacl, the fon of Abraham. ‘Thefe are Arabian tales, yet they ap- 
parentl, furnih this ftrong conclution ; That when nations have re- 
cour’e to fab’e and tradition for the epoch of an invention, no period, 
within the demonttration of record, can poflibly be tound to fix its 
more exact commencement. Though rude perhaps in its origin, and 
gradual in its progrefs to improvement, the richnefs of the Arabic has 
been long proverbial; and many circumftances have concurred to ren- 
der it not only the moft copious of anv known tongue; but to pre- 
ferve it uncorrupted amidit all the political and literary revolutions of 
furrounding ftates *.” 

«© The Arabians,” continues our author, were never conquered. 
The Romans, the lerhans, and the Ethiopians, made indeed, at dit- 
ferent times, impretlions upon particular diitriéts: but they were all 
too flight, an! of too fhort duration, to introduce any material altera- 
tion into their government, their languaye, cr their manners. From 
very early times, this immente peniniula was divided into many ftates ; 
fome independent, and others tributary 'o the Tobbas or Hemyaret 
fovercigns of Arabia Felix. In thofe itates many different dialects 
prevailed; the principal of which were the Heayaret and the Koreib. 
‘The firtt, though the language of the mott powerful of the Arabian 
princes, appears however :o have been lirtle cultiva'ed by the inde- 
pendent tribes; or even by thofe who p.id them a teudal obedience : 
a remarkable inftance of which is related by Mohammedan writers. 
Anenvuy from a feudatory tate having been fent to the Tobba, that 
prince, when he was introduced, pronounced the word T°beb ; which 
in the Hemyaret implied Be fared: unhappily it fignified, Precipriate 
yourself in the native dialect of the Ambatlador ; who, with a fingulat 
deierence for the orders ot his fovereign, without hefiration or en- 
quiry, threw himéelr inttantly trom the cattle wall, and perithed.” 

It mult be confeiled, this confuhhon of diale&t was a little 
palucky in the inftance here mentioned: the cataftrophe, how- 
ever, appears to be rather owing to an abfurdity in cuftoms and 
manners than to any defeét in language. An European prince 
might bid a modern envoy go and hang himielf often 
enough, before his commands would be obeyed, We will 
venture to fay, neithey Silas Deane nor Dr. Franklin would 
be helt fo precipitutely complaifant to the King of Fiance, 


* See Preface tothe Arabic Lexicon of Golius, p. 1. Sale’s Preliminary 
Dilcousic to hix tranflation of the Alcoran, p. 33. ct leq 
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* As the Pagan Arabians had a number of dialects, they had alfo 
a variety of characters; but all of them were fo perplexed in their for- 
mation, and fo difficult in their ufe, that about the beginning of the 
feventh century they adopted the invention of Morawer Ebn Morra, a 
native of Babylonian Irak. In this character the Alcoran was origi- 
nally written: it was afterwards improved under the denomination of 
Cufk ; and continued in ufe till the appearance of the Ni/té/, in the 
tenth century of ourera. As this new mode of writing foon univer 
fally prevailed, the other gradually declined ; and it is now only to 
be found in the manufcripts and infcriptions of the firft ages of the 
Hejra. The Nifhi, which, with fome variation and corruption, ‘is 
the fame which now prevails in Arabia, Perfia, India, and other 
Eattern countries, is generally afcribed to En Moklah, vizir to the 
Khaliis Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Arrsd, who reigned ftom 
908 to g4o of our era: but it atterwanis underwent thé alterations and 
linprovements of many eminent penmen ot dittinguifhed rank ;_ parti- 
cularly of Nezam and Tegrai, vizirs to the Sultans Jelulledin and Ma- 
fud ; and of Yakut, fecretary to Al Moitafem, the lait of the Khalifs 
ot Bagdad.” 

Of the ancient Perfian our author obferves it opens a wide 
field for unfatisfa€tory enquiry. 

** Dr. Hyde derives it from that of Media; which is much the 
fame as deducing one jargon of the Saxon Heptarchy from another, 
The union of thofe people, named by Europeans, the Medes and Per- 
faaus, is ot tuch high antiquity, that it is loft in darknefs; and long 
precedes every glimmering we can difcover of the origin of their 
ipeech : whatever their linguage was, therefore, it mutt have evi- 
dently been very early the fame, with che fimp!le and common varia- 
tion of provincial idiom. Burt in this tongue we have no genuine 
remains. We are told, indeed, that it was the language in which 
Zoroatter pradguigated his religion and laws; but this advances not 
our enquiry@ior where or when did Zoroafter live? and where do 
the works which have been attributed to him exift? The writers both 
of the Eaft and Weit fpeak fo vaguely, and differ fo pointedly, with 
regard to this perfonage, that it is compleatly impoffible to fix either 
the country or the penod which gave him birth: whilit the Zeratuthe 
ot the Perfians bears fo little refemblance to the Zoroafter of the 
Greeks, that unlets Dr. Hyde, and other Orientaliits, had reiolved, 
at all eveats, to reconcile the identity of their perions, we fhould 
have much difficulty to difcover a fingie timilar feature. Thofe frag- 
ments of his uppofed works which the learned Doctor bas given 
us, uncer the tide of the Sadder, are the wretched rhymes of a mop 
dein Parti Dettour (prieii), who lived about three centuries ago: 
from that work we cannot then have even the glimpfe of an criginal 
tongue, nor any thing autheniic of the genius ot the law-giver ; 
whilft the publications of M. Anquetil du Poiron (Oriental inter- 
preter to the king ot France) carry tuch palpable marks of the toral 
or partial rabrication of modern times, as give great weight to the 
Opinion of Six Joho Chardin; That the old dialect ot Perfia fexcepr- 
ing what remains ia the prefent language) is entirely lott; thar no 
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books now exiitin it; and that the jargon and characters of the Parfis 
of Carmavia and Guzerat are barbarous corruptions or inventions of 
the Guebre pricits; without the teaft fimilitude to the infcriptions 
ftill difcernible to the ancient ruins ot Perferolis.” 

This opinion ot Sir John Claudin is here fupported by fome 
obfervations on Mr. Anquetil’s Zend /veffa, 

Our author proceeds to confider the modern idiom of Perfia; 
and to point out the origin cf that fincular and intimate cone 
ne. ion, which it has long maintained with the language of 
Arabia, 1n the difcuffion of this fubje& he gives a concife 
hiftory of the Perfian literature; from which we fhall take a 
fhort extra& relative to its moft tlourifhing period. 

«« From the end of the tenth, til! the fifteenth century, may be 
eonfidered as the moii flourifhing period of Perfian learning. ‘The 
Epic Poet Firdoufi, in his romantic hittory of the Perfian kings and 
heroes, difplays an imagination and fmoothnefs of numbers hardly in- 
ferior to Homer. ‘Ihe whole fancied range of Perfian enchantment 
he has interwoven in his poems, which abound with the nobleft efforts 
of genius: and he has ttamped a dignity on the montters and fables 
of the Eaft, equal to that which the prince of Epic poetry has given 
to the mythology of antient Greece. His language may, at the fame 
time, be confidered as the mott refined dialect of the odder Perfian or 
D.ri; the Arsbic being introduced with a very fparing hand: whilit 
Sadi, Jani, Hatez, and other fucceeding writers, in profe as weil as 
vere, have blended in their works the Arabic without referve; gain- 
ing, perhaps, in the nervous luxuriance of the one language, what 
may feem to have been loft in the fofier delicacy of the other *. 

“ From the above period, a literary rivalihip feems to have fub- 
fitted amongtt the Mohammedan princes who had difmembered the 
Khailitat ; every Sultan conlidering it as an object of the firft confe- 
quence, to number amongit his friends, the mott celebrated poets 
or philofophers of their age. No expence was theretore {pared .o 
allure them to their courts; and no reipect was wanting to fix a con- 
tinuance of their auachment +. 


* See Dictionary aol sli Shab namé. Father Angelo, author of the 


Gazophylactum Lingua Perjarum, who went a miflionary to the Eaft in 
1663, favs. (p. 199) that the language of the Shab namé is confidered, 
in Perfia, as the idiom of their ancient kings and heroes; and that it ts 
ftill fpoken in the province of Shirvan, near the vafpian Sea, by a people 
who live intents. This, if authentic, furnifthes another ftrong argument, 
that all the difference between the Ancient and Modern dialeéts, confifis 
entirely in a diverfity of character, and in the prefent intermixture of the 
Arabic. 

+ The Eaftern princes feem to have carried their attachment to men of 
genius toa very fingular exces: imprifoning them even when they fuf- 
peéted them of an intention to reure. If they happened to efcape, an em- 
baffy with prefents aad apologies fometimes followed the men of learning; 
and peremptory demands were often made, where gentler methods had not 
the defired effet: a demand however feldom complied with, if the power 
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« Amongft the moft magnificent of tho royal patrons of Perfian 
Jiterature were three contemporary princes, who reigned towards the 
end of the elever century ; and were remarkable not only for their 
abilities and liberality, but tor che fugular and uninterrupted harmony 
which diftinqwithed their correfpondence. Thefe were Malekthah Je- 
laleddin, king of Perfia; Keder ben Ibrahim, Sultan of the Ghezne- 
vides; and Keder ben Kha: , the Khakan, or king of Turqueitan, be- 
yond the Gihon, ‘The Khakan was uncommonly fplendid: when he 
appeared abroad he was preceded by 700 horfemen with filver bat- 
tle-axes, and was followed by an e jval number bearing maces of gold. 
He fupported, with .mott x Boa re appointients, a literary aca- 
demy 1n his palace, confifting of a hundred men of the Wigheit repu- 

ation in the Eaft: Amak, called a!f Abon'l’najib Al Bokkari, who 
was the Ufiadu'l’hhoara, or chief of the Poets, exclufive of a great 
penfion, having, amongft other articles of Eaftern lux xury, a vait 
number ot male poe ten ale ilaves ; with thirty hortes of tate richly 
caparijoned, and a retinue in proport on, which attended him wherevet 
he went. The Khakan ufed often to pretice at their exercifes of ge- 
nius : on which occations, by the f fide of his throne were always placed 
four | large bafons filled with gold and filver; which he diflributed with 

a liberal P hand, to thofe who prin ipa liv excelled.” 

What a wonderful contraft doth this account afford to the 
neglected ftate of genius, in this age and country, of boaftéd 
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of the fovereigns with whom they had taken refuge, bore anv proportion to 
that of their competiters. I thall mention two examples. Khakaat, a cele- 
brated Perfian poet of the twelfth century, was a gre at favourite with the 
Sulran f Shirvan ; but becoming at latt difeufted with the world, he defired 
leave to retire into the religious order of the Dervithes. The Sulran refufing 

him permiffion, he fled ; but was purfued, bro ught back, and imprifoued 
for feveral cialis Here he compofed one of hi fj ies: but he was 











at length fet at libertv: and foon after ¢ tained leave to put his dehgn in 
exccution.—Mahmoud, Sultan ct G! 4, yew: g invited fome men of ge- 
mius from the court of his jon-in-law, ing of Kharezmé, the celebrated 
Avicenna, who was of the number, refufed to go: and retired to the capi- 


tal of the Sulran of Jorjan.—Mahmoud oidered immediately a number of 
portraits of this great phvfician to be copied; and fent them all around, im 











order to difcover his retreat. The fame ot his cures had, in the mean time, 
reached the Sultan of Jorjan:; whe ‘ent for him to vifit a favourite nephew, 
whofe malady had perplexed the taculty. Avicenna lupp ed it to be con- 
ceated love: and, in the idea that the fsir object migzhc be one of the ladies 
of the king’s Haram, he defied the chamberlain to deleribe the curiofities of 
the palace, whilft he felt the prince ce. Onthe mentien of a pence 

apartment, he perceived an uncommon emotion in his patient; but the nam 
ing of the lady, who lived in it, entirc! noved i pots The fequel 
: t f the fan f Ant and Stratonice : 
The r ¢ i great defre to fee a 
nius, é for h d vered him, the 
i ic p \ une haa received from 
ac COU4 uc? ¢ King ot Jorjan to ce- 
, on the coztrary, W riches and honours ; 
d ios > at his court, aganit 

she all-powerful re{entment of tiat formidabic menaich. 
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philofophy and literature ! And what a pitiful figure do the 
poets and patrons of thefe times, make in comparifon with thofe 
of the ancient Perfians! What is the paltry penfion of a hun- 
dred a year and a butt of fack, given to Will W hitehead, 
poet laureat to George the third, compared with that, ard its 
appendages, allowed to Amak, called alfo Abov’l’najib Al 
Bokhari, the Uftadu’'l’fhoara to Khakan, King of Turqueftan! 
—To be fure a penfion hath been given to one learned door 
for writing hard words; to another for writing fcandalous 
-words, and a third to an Irifh fchool-mafter for teaching us 
how to pronounce them: bur alas! alas! though a butt of 
fack be given for the burt end of a birth-day fong; we hear of 
nothing of a penfion being given to any of the Reviewers, not- 
withftanding their fuperiority to any poet, orator, hiftorian or 
philofopher in the world; being, as they are, profeffedly 
matters of all languages, all arts and all fciences !—Loyal as 
we are, therefore, to our prefent gracious fovereign, can we 
help exclaiming, “ Ob, that we had lived in the days of Kha- 
han king of Turqueftan !”—But to return to our author ; who 
proceeds in his eulogium on the literature of the Perfians and 
Arabians, as follows: 

“ For near three hundred years, the literary fire of the Perfians 
rand ‘Arabians feems indeed to have been almojt extingnifhed ; nothing 
hardly, during that time, which deferves attention, being known, at 
leaf, in Europe: yet cnough exits, to give us a very high opinion of 
the genius of the ait. In tafte they are undoubtedly inferior to the 
Greeks, to the Romans, and to the beit writers of modern Europe ; 
bur, in invention, they are excelled, perhaps equalled by none. The 
Arabians are diftinguithed by a concifencis of diction, which borders 
fometimes upon obfcurity. The Perfians affect, on the contrary, a 
thetorical lusurianee ; which, to a Eurcpean, wears the air of unne- 
cellary redundance. If, to thefe icading ditlinétions, we aid a pecu- 
liarity of imagery, of metaphor, of allufion; derived from the difie- 
rence of government, of manners, of temperament; and of fuch na- 
uital objects as characterife Afla trom Europe; we fhall fee, at one 
view, the great points of variation between the writers of the Eait 
and Weft. Amongtit the Oriental hittorians, philofophers, thetori- 
cians, and pcets, many will be found, who would do honour to any 
age or people: whilit their romances, their tales, and their fables, 
fiand upon a ground, which Europeans have hardly yet found powers 
to reach. 

“ In various other lights, the ufefulnefs of the Perfian and Arabic 
languages will appear evident, on the flighteft examination. The high 
political confequence of the Perfian, in the affairs of India, is too ob- 
vious and too generally acknowledged to require arguments to enforce 
{i whilit the Arabic, totally neglected, or ftudied with inatrenrions 
tas never been viewed, in Hindvitan, by Europeans, in the inportant 
light it merits,” 
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Having traced the progrefs, of the Arabic and Perfian lan- 
guages, as far as is confiftent with reafon or conducive to uti- 
lity, our learned author proceeds to examine the lights which 
Eaftern language and literature may throw upon ancient hii- 
tory and mythology. In this inveftigation, he is unavoidably 
jed to queftion the opinions of fome of the moft eminent men 
in the literary world; who, as he obferves, little acquainted 
with the languages of the Eaft, and entangled in the labyrinths 
of fyftem, have built upon a bafis of no folidity, and extended 
eror, inftead of difcovering truth, 

Of Hiftory in general, he fenfibly obferves, that its chief 
obje&t is to improve the great fyftem of focial life, by inftrué- 
ing mankind in the experience of former ages, 

“ To anfwer this important end, it is by no means neceflary that 
every fact we read fhould be ftrictly true in all its parts. The Cyro- 
pedia of Xenophon, or the Telemaque of Fenelon, may convey lef- 
ions, On a variety of points, with an efficacy not inferior to the mott 
unquettionable truths. Where no probability is therefore dettioyed ; 
no chronology obvioufly injured ; no fuperior authority evidently op- 
pofed: where the great lines are confiftent with the fituarion of the 
principal agents ; and the confequences arife naturally from the events : 
iuch facts are entitled to our belief; and to quettion them mutt difplay 
avery unneceflary, and a very unprofitable fcepticifm. Burt, where 
the annals of one nation are tortured into co-incidence with the imagi- 
nary eras of another; where mighty details are given, the traces of 
which cannot be difcovered in the countries moft eminently interefied ; 
where fober truth and rational evidence are facrificed to vanity, fiction, 
or exaggeration ; fuch narrations fhould acquire no authority, because 
uanfmitted by the moft celebrated of the ancient writers, und copi¢d 
by compilers of modern times. We fhould look upon-them as fables 
of mere amufement; and proportion our admiration to their fecon- 
dary merits alone ; elegance of taite, ingenuity of invention, and ex- 
cellence of itile. 

“ When we reflect on the uncertainty of almoft every thing merely 
human: when we obferve the obfcurity with which all hiftory is in- 
volved in its beginnings: when we confider how few writers record the 
facts of their own obtervation; and the fufpicious mediums through 
which they derive their knowledge: when we view the partiality of 
mankind for their country, their party, their opinions ; with the ne- 
ceffiiy, which even the moft enlightened, and moft unbiafled minds, 
have found of fwimming with the ftream of popular prejudice; we 
mutt candidly confefs, that no particular clafs of hiitorians have any 
folid claim to poileis themfelves exclufively of our belief; in oppofi- 
tion to others, whofe narratives, though rational, are repugnant to 
thofe which we have been accuftomed-to receive. ud: alteram partem 
is an old and an excellent maxim; and impartiality ought ever to im- 
prefs iton our minds, where opportunity turnifhes the means. With 
channels of information, to which the ancients were compleatly ge: 9 
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gers, how difficult is it even now to arrive at the true hiftory of the 
fimpleft tact? and how wide of ai! refemblance does not the fame tale 
appear, as told by people under the oppofite impreffions of vanity, 
prejudice, or intereft ? How juftly may we therefore fufpect the hitto- 
rians of every darker age, whofe materials were defective, and whofe 
imaginations were ftrong: who lived at periods when impolition was 
gainful, and credulity unbounded: where the neceflary meafures to fe- 
cure the adoration of the Million to a Calf, a Cat, ora Beetle, fur- 
nifhed Priefts (the great fources of Egyptian and other ancient annals) 
with fuch powerful incentives to the invention of the wildef and the 
moft improbable of fictions. 

“* ‘Take many points of modern hiftory, and all the information we 
receive is merely what each nation or party has written relative to pub- 
lic affairs: whilit the events themfelves are {till furrounced with obfcu- 
rity and doubt. Read the Proteftant Writers of France, and every 
circumitance of horror marks the Maffacre of St. Bartholomew’s day : 
but turn to the Catholic page, and it becomes a neceffary, a prudent, 
anda lawful act ; the mere preventive of a fimilar tragedy, meditated 
by the Admiral de Chatillon againit the adherents of the Houfe of 
Guife. ‘Take two foreign writers of our Enclith hiftory, over whom 
country and party prejudices ought to have had no influence; and how 
different is the coieuring of the fame tale? With Rapin, the Caligulas 
and the Neros fall ihort of the inhuman James, on the fuppreffion of 
Monmouth’s infurrefiion: whilft the mild, the juf, the forgiving 
prince is the portrait of the Pere d’Oricans. Contraft the Memoires 
de Sully with the Libels of the League againit Henry LV. or the 
Siecle de Louis Quatorze with the Livectives ot the Proteitant Refu- 

ces; and the Glorious Monarch, or the Savage Tyrani appear be- 
Sve you in fucceffive review. ‘To enlaice upon the various opinions 
of our own writers, on the great events of Englith hiftory, would be 
éndlefs and unneceffary: the circumfances I have mentioned being 
merely intended to inculcate this fimpic pofition, That few fads, either 


‘of ancient or modern times, are fo fully authenticated as to render 


farther cnquiry improper.” 

We are hap)y to find the opinion of this erudite and judicious 
writer fo perfectly correfpond with our own ideas both of an- 
cien' and modern Hiftory. We are not, indeed, qualified to 
judge whether the Perfians, and other Afiatics, were fo re- 
markably attentive, as he affirms, in regard to the annals of 
their country; but we can well conceive, from the fatisfac- 
tory idea he has given of their literature and learning, that 
they might be equally fo with the Greeks and Egyptians ; of 
whofe partiality and negle& he adduces fufficient. proofs. In 
difcuffing the point of ancient hiftory, our author is led to caa- 
demn the clionological conjectures of Sir Ifaac Newton 5 Sir 

ohn 


* Of Sir Ifaac’s Chronology in general, he makes the following judicious 
Yemarks, 
“ This 
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John Marfham and others; concluding generally from a con- 
nected feries of particular obfervations, 

« That the Greeks and Romans, in thcir ancient hiftories, efpeci- 
ally of diftant countries, are often wrong; and, ia general, liable to 
fufpicion : That their accounts of the Eaft, as well with regard ta 
manners, as hiftoric facts, are inconfifent with the Afiatic authors ; 
irreconcileable with Scripture ; contradictory in themfelves ; and often 
impoffible in nature; That as the later writers, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, are often in compleat oppefition to the earlier hiftorians, and 
complain of the repugnances with which they are every where per- 
jlexed, nothing can more ftrongly point to a fundamental error : 
That modern chronologers, commentators, and compilers of Ancient 
Hiftory, differ likewife greatly in opinion; fupporting frequeutly their 
fyftems by points of a moti doubtful complexion, and rejecting others 
of a far more probable appearance: ‘That a refemblance of names is 
often preferred to a confiftency in facts: That the inventions of fu- 
peliition, or the fictions of poets, are often viewed as real events ; 
and the fame critical accuracy employed in fixing the early epochs of 
imaginary beings, as in refolving the moit rational truths of more au» 
thenric times.” 

It is from the uncertainty of this bafis of ancient hiftory, 
that our author infers no materials for elucidating it fhould be 
depreciated ; an inference that leads him to remark on the fub- 
jeGt of mythology, and particularly on Mr. Bryaat’s cele- 
brated performance lately publithed. 

“ Amongft other learned ren,” fays he, “ who, apparently from 
an idea of their modern date, have difputed the utility of the Arabic 
and Perfian languages, in the invefligation of remote antiquity, is the 
ingenious author of A New Syftem or Analy4s of Ancicit Mythology; 
a work in which the novel ingenuity of the Analytic Syflem ; the pe- 
netration and juclement difplayed in the refutation of vulgar errors ; 
with the new and informing light in which he has placed a variety of 
anc‘ent facts; leaves the learned worid only w regret, that this claffica 


“ This publication, indeed, bearing the name of the immortal Newton, 
though highly built upon by fubfequent chronologers, is fo unfpeakably 
laferior to that great man’s other works, that I am almoft unwilling to be- 
lieve it’s authenticity ; and can havdly be perfuaded he eyer would have pub- 
Hfhed it himfelf. Ihe materials of which it is’ compofed were probably 
mere memoranda, committed to paper in the inrervals of relaxation from 
more abftraéted fludies. He could not -but perceive contractions and im- 
pollibilities in the ancient hiftorians, and in the fyftems of thofe who had 
iramed chronologies from their data. Something he might have meditated, 
end fomething we might have ha, of authority fimilar to his higher de- 
monitrations, had he lived to have ‘ent it into the world, completely con- 
fidered, and finithed with that penetrating difeernment, which fo remark- 
ably diftinguithed his phiiof phical invetteations. Burt this remains to be 
reereted. Poithumous publications are always to be fufpeéted; and many 
a great man’s fame has bie moft cruel flabs from the avidity of the public 
for even the gleanings of fuperior genius, and the undilccrning zeal of fome 
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ers, how difficult is it even now to arrive at the true hlitory of the 
fimpleft fact? and how wide of ai! refemblance does not the fame tale 
appear, as told by people under the oppofite impreffions of vanity, 
prejudice, or intereft? How jultly may we therefore fufpedt the hifto- 
rians of every darker age, whofe materials were defective, and whole 
imaginations were ftrong : who lived at periods when impofition was 
gainful, and credulity unbounded: where the neceflary meafures to fe- 
cure the adoration of the Million to a Calf, a Cat, ora Beetle, fur- 
nifhed Priefts (the great fources of Egyptian and other ancient annals) 
with fuch powerful incentives to the invention of the wilde and the 
moft improbable of fictions. 

* Take many points of modern hiftory, and all the information we 
receive is merely what each nation or party has written relative to pub- 
fic affairs: whilit the events themfelves are flill furrounced with obfcu- 
rity and doubt. Read the Proteftant Writers of France, and every 
circumitance of horror marks the Maffacre of St. Bartholomew’s day : 
but turn to the Catholic page, and it becomes a neceffary, a prudent, 
and a lawful act ; the mere preventive of a fimilar tragedy, meditated 
by the Admiral de Chatillon againit the adherents of the Houfe of 
Guife. Take two foreign writers of our Enclith hiftory, over whom 
country and party prejudices ought to have had no influence; and how 
different is the co'euring of the fame tale? With Rapin, the Caligulas 
and the Neros fall ihort of the inhuman James, on the fuppreffion of 
Monmouth’s infurreGlion: whilft the mild, the juf, the forgiving 
prince is the portrait of the Pere d’Oricans. Contraft the Memoires 
de Sully with the Libels of the League againit Henry LV. or the 
Siecle de Louis Quatorze with the Luvectives ot the Proteitant Refu- 

ces; and the Gloriovs Monarch, or the Savage Tyrani appear be- 
Sie you in fucceffive review. ‘To enlaive upon the various opinions 
of our own writers, on tke great events of Englith hiftory, would be 
éndlefs and unneceffary: the circumfances I have mentioned being 
merely inteuded to inculcate this fimpie potition, That few fads, either 


‘of ancient or modern times, are fo fully authenticated as to render 


farther Cnquiry improper.” 

We are hapjyy to find the opinion of this erudite and judicious 
writer fo perfectly correfpond with our own ideas both of an- 
cien! and modern Hiftory. We are not, indeed, qualified to 
judge whether the Perfians, and other Afiatics, were fo re- 
markably aientive, as he affirms, in regard to the annals of 
their country; but we can well conceive, from the fatisfac- 
tory idea he has given of their literature and learning, that 
they might be equally fo with the Grecks and Egyptians ; of 
whofe partiality and negle€t he adduces fufficient. proofs. In 
difcuffing the point of ancient hiftory, our author is led to caa- 
demn the chronological conjectures of Sir Ifaac Newton ‘ or 

ohn 


* Of Sir Ifaac’s Chronology in general, he makes the following judicious 
Yemarks, ; 
“ This 
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ohn Marfham and others; concluding generally from a cons 
nected feries of particular obfervations, 

« That the Greeks and Romans, in their ancient hiftories, efpeci= 
ally of diftant countries, are often wrong; and, ia general, liable to 
fufpicion : That their accounts of the Eafl, as well with regard ta 
manners, as hiftoric facts, are inconfiftent with the Afiatic authors; 
jrreconcileable with Scripture ; contradi€tory in themfelves ; and often 
impoffible in nature; That as the later writers, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, are often in compleat oppefition to the earlier hiftorians, and 
complain of the repugnances with which they are every where per- 
plexed, nothing can more ftrongly point to a fundamental error; 
That modern chronologers, commentators, and compilers of Ancient 
Hiftory, differ likewife greatly in opinion; fupporting frequeutly their 
fyftems by points of a moti doubtful complexion, and rejecting others 
of a far more probable appearance : ‘That a refemblance of names is 
often preferred to a confiftency in facts: That the inventions of fu- 
peliition, or the fictions of poets, are often viewed as real events ; 
and the fame critical accuracy employed in fixing the early epochs ot 
imaginary beings, as in refolving the moil rational truths of more au 
thenric times,” 

It is from the uncertainty of this bafis of ancient hiftory, 
that our author infers no materials for elucidating it fhould be 
depreciated ; an inference that leads him to remark on the fab- 
jet of mythology, and particularly on Mr. Bryanat’s cele- 
brated performance lately publithed. 

“ Amoneft other learned men,” fays he, ‘* who, apparently from 
an idea of their modern date, have difputed the utility of the Arabic 
and Perfian languages, in the invefligation of remote antiquity, is th 
ingenious author of A New Syftem or Analy{s of Ancieit Mythology; 
a work in which the novel ingenuity of the Analytic Syfiem ; the pe- 
netration and judement difplayed in the refutation of vulgar errors ; 
with the new and informing light in which he has placed a variety of 
anc‘ent facts; leaves the learned worid only to regret, that this claffical 


“ This publication, indeed, bearing the name of the immortal Newton, 
though highly built upon by fubfequent chronologers, is fo unfpeakably 
laferior to that great man’s other works, that I am almoft unwilling co be- 
lieve it’s authenticity ; and can hardly be perfuaded he eyer would have pub- 
lithed it himfelf. The materials of which it is compofed were’ probably 
mere memoranda, committed to paper in the intervals of relaxation from 
more abfiradted fludies. He coutd not -but perceive contractions and im- 
pollibilities in the ancient hiftorians, and in the fyitems of thofe who had 
iramed chronologies from their data. Something he might have meditated, 
and fomething we might have haJ, of authoriry fmilar to his higher de- 
monttrations, had he lived to have ‘ent it into the world, completely con- 
fidered, and finithed with that penetrating difeernment, which fo remark- 
ably diftinguithed his philof phical invett:zations, But this remains to be 
Tegreted. Poithumous publications are always to be fufpeéted; and many 
a great man’s fame has Pie moft cruel flabs from the avidity of the public 
for even the gleauings of fuperior genius, and the undilccrning zeal of fome 
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writer had not, to his fingular knowledge in Greek and Roman litera. 
ture, added fome tincture of the languages and learning of the Eaft, 
As there appears, however, to be an inpropriety in any perfon’s cone 


‘demning what he confefledly does not underftand ; and as this learned 


gentleman has attacked a provinve, which I conceive it to be my duty 
to defend; I thall endeavour to remove fome of the prejudices wich 
1¢ may have created: as the errors of a writer of uncommon abilities, 
who has laid down canons for future hiflory, may have a more dan- 
gerous tendency than the miftakes of inferior men, whom few read, and 
{lil wer follow.” 

In confequence of this conception, our author proceeds fe- 
verally to examine the three principal points, Mr. Bryant un- 
dertakes to eftabiifh, viz. 

“ Firft, The univerfality of the deluge from gentile authorities, 
Secondly, The migration, after the Babel difperfion, of a people whom 
he calls Cuthites or Amonians, the deicendants of Chus the fon of 
Ham. Thirdly, The Arkite ceremonials, with the general worthip of 
the Sun and Fire, as introduced by thoie people into the diferent 
eountries where they ettablifhed colonies.” 

The firft head he difpatches concifely thus: 

‘© Two great lines, our learned author obferves, marked, in par* 
ticular, the Amonian character ; The monuments aad rites which they 
every where inttituted, as memorials of the Univerfal Deluge; and 
"The proois they cvery where left of their idolatrous worthip of the Sun 
and Fire. With regard to the firit great event, I fhali only obferve, 
in general, that the departing from the Sacred Writings, to prove the 
deftruction of mankind by Pagan authorities, however laudable the in- 
tention, feems firit to fhake to the foundations the venerable fubrick, 
and then to prop it with a bullruhh, For, where recourfe is had to 
feeble and imperfect evidence, a caufe mut ever be hurt in propor- 
tion to its failure. Yet, as if truth wanted the aid of fiction, innu- 
merable have been the attempts of the learned io eftablith, by forced 
and unnatural conftruction, a conformi:y between the early hifory of 
the Hebrews and the later fables of Greece, Egypt, and other ancient 
nations. From the fragments of Berofus, Abydenus, Sauchoniathon, 
Manetho, and other remote /ablers, any thing, and every thing, may 
indeed be dyawn, which a lively imagination can fugyeit; but the 
working up of fuch ftrange materials into any circumitance defcriptive 
of Noah's deluge, fhews a warmth of fancy highly prepared for the 
reception of every thing marveilous ; whiitt, giving them all their ut- 
moit force, they prove, at lait, precifely nothing : for ingenious men, 
it refolved to app'y to profane materials in fuppart of Scripture, ought 
to go to mountainous diftri¢ts, and to countries far removed from the 
pollibiliry of natural inundations: they ought to confider Hindoitaa, 
and other quarters of the world, where the, pofitively retufe to believe 
this important crae ‘Teftimonies from fuch regions would be far more 
condufive than hundreds of volumes fiom Ezy pt and Chaldea. The 
periodical over-tiowiags of the Nile, it is eafy to imagine, might 
bave proved fatal wo the firft inhabitants of Egypt, ull experience had 

a taught 
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taught them to guard ayainit its inundations ; whilit the terror natu- 
raliy filling the minds of rude men, who, with diiliculty, had eicaped 
a deluge in which their dearett friends had perifhed, might ealily vive 
rife to ten times more fuperititious rites than ever invettigation has dit- 
covered in ancient Egypt. The fame arguments will hok! with equal 
force, in regard to the ftill darker glimmerings irom Babylonia; where 
mounds, canals, and all the efforts of the ruling powers for thoufands 
of years, have not been able to prevent the fudden defolation which 
the Euphrates and Tigris have often fpread around. ‘To advance, im 
fhort, as proofs of an univerfal deluge, fuch ceremonies as the pro- 
ceffions of Egyptian prietts, with a boat and a ftrange figure, appears 
to be equally unfatistactory, as the demonftration of a general dettrue- 
tion by fire would have been, from obfervations on the environs of 
Mounts Vefuvius or A2tna.” 

On the fecond head he proceeds as follows: 

The next point, in relation to the Cuthite or Amonian worfhip of 
the Sun and Fire, 1 thall confider, with more atiention ; as the ftrongett 
arguments feem naturally to fpring from the fubject, to demonitrate 
the ufefuinefs of the Arabic and the Perfian languages, in relation to 
the hiitory and mythology of ancient times; and fhow convincingly, 
at the fame time, that the moft intimate acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome will lead the greatett critical acumen 
but a little way without fuch affiitance. ‘To make the fubfequent ob- 
fervations more intelligible, it will be proper to give two extracts from 
the learned author’s preface, which will fully thow the ground-work of 
his ingenious hypothelis, ‘ It is neceifary for me to acquaint the 
* reader, that the wonderful people, to whom I aliude, were the de- 
« fcvendants of Chus; and called Cuthires and Cufeans. They ttood 
“ their ground at the general migration of families: but were at lait 
“ fcattered over the face of the earth. ‘They were the firft apofates 
“ from the truth; yet great in worldly wiidom, ‘They ‘introduced, 
“ wherever they came, many ufetul arts; and were looked up to, as 
“ 4 fuperior order of beings: hence they were ftiled Heroes, De- 
“ mons, Heliade, Macarians. ‘Chey were joined in their expeditiors 
* by other nations; efpecialiy by the collateral branches ot their ta- 
“ mily, the Mizraim, Captorim, and the fons of Canaan. Theie 
** were all of the line of Ham, who was held, by his poflerity, in the 
“ higheit veneration. They called him Amon: and having, in pro- 
“ ceis of time, raifed him to a civini‘y, they worfhiped him as the 
“ fun: and from this worfhi. they were filed Amonians.”-— 
“ Mott ancient names, not only of places but of perfons, have a 
“ manifett analogy ; there is likewi'e a great corre/pondence to be cb- 


So 


“ ferved in terms of fcience, and in the titles which were, of old 
** bellowed upon magiltrares and sulers, The fame obdfervation may 
** be extended even to plants and minerals, as weil as to animals, el- 

1 all facred ; theie names 





“ peciaily to thofe which were effeemed at 
“ feein to be compofed of the fame or fimilar clements, and bear 
* amaaiteht relatioa to the religion in wie among the Amonians, 
“ and to the deity whom they adcred, This deity was the fun; 
aud moit of the ancieat names will be found to be an allemblace 
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«© of titles beftowed upon that luminary. In confequence of this, 
« T have ventured to give a lift of fome Amonian terms, which 
“ occur in the mythology of Greece and in the hittories of other 
“ nations. Moft ancient names feem to have been compofed out 
“ of thefe elements ; and into the fame principles they may be again 
“ refolved by an eafy and fair evolution. I fubjoin to thefe a inort 
‘© interpretation, and, at the fame time, produce ditferent examples 
“* of names and titles, which are thus compounded, From hence the 
** reader will fee plainly my method of analyfis, and the batis of 
“ my etymological enquiries.” 

** Thus has this learned gentleman created a people to fill up 
every chafm of high antiquity, and to account for all the pheno- 
mena of early population, hiftory, and fuperftition. As the Sacred 
Writings however afford no lights to trace the wanderings of this 
extraordinary family ; and as all his gleanings from protane wadi- 
tion might with equal force, in the fame ingenious hands, prove 
Confucius to be William the Conqueror, his proofs, 4 priori, teem 
to.amount to nothing ; the great weight of his evidence refting chiefly 
on the ground of etymological deduction. Such being the ftation, 
he has chofen to controvert the fyitems of all preceding writers, and 
to fix the principles of all fucceeding hiftory, it covid have been withed, 
that the moft unqueftioned ftrength had marked his fundamental 
axioms; that the definitions of his elementary particles had been pre- 
cifely fixed ; that the languoges, whence he has drawn the meanings 
he has annexed, had been ditiinétly fpecified; and that not a doubt 
fhould have been lett upon the reader’: mind with regard to the great 
bafis upon which this fabrick flands. But on this leading point, afler- 
tion feems too often to have ufurped the province of proof: of above 
forty radicals, a half at leait do not appear to approach the feafes he 
bas given them: whilft mitled by his ear and his eye, he has faneied 
analogies, which the languages will not bear ; and drawn conclutions, 
to which the premifes feem compleatly foreign.” 

For the proofs of what is here advanced, we muft refer the 
reader to the differtation itielf; taking leave of this part of it 
with the author’s own conclufion. 

** Upon the whole, an able general will make admirable difpofitions 
even on bad grounds. Mr. Bryant’s arguinents will ever command 
refpect; but the ftations he has chofen muft, in my humble opinion, 
battle all his fkill to defend, Without an acquaintance with thole 
Eaftern tongues, all analyfis of Eattern names mutt be compleatly fan- 
ciful: for whilit numbers of words, which may be expretled per- 
feétly alike in European characters, have roots and meanings totaily 
different; others, which, in the eye of a flranger to the dialects, 
may bear no relemblance, will claim’ the fame radical origin, and pol 
fefs lie variation ot fenfe, Widciy dittering, thererore, as thote 
Eaftern inflexious are from the genius of European tongues, 1t nuit 
be evident, even to thofe who have never made them an object of 
ftudy, that the fame priaciples which might guide an enquirer through 
the etymologies of the one clafs, muft, in gencral, palpably wines 
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his refearches in the other. It will hardly be confidered, at the iame 
time, as 2 fubftantial ground of defence, for this ingenious centlenan, 
to advance arguments fimilar to thofe he has already ufed in re"pect 
to the Hebrew : “ Ido not, fays he, deduce them (i. €. et; molozies) 
“ from the Hebrew. And though there may have been, of old, a 
« great fimilitude between that language and thofe of the Egyptian, 
« Cutha, and Canaan: yet they were all different tongues, "There 
“ was cnce but one language among the fons of men.”—Ler it be ad- 
mitted, that there was one great orignal langudge, whenme the He- 
‘brew, the Arabic, and all the loft and living dialects or antiquity were 
defcended; is it not rational to conclude, that a confiderable part of 
thofe tongues, which ftill exift, did atually pre-exilt ia that aborivi- 
nal language: and that the variety of lott idioms, which, ia early 
times, prevailed in Lower Afia and Egypt, were either the immediate 
terivatives from that language, or dialects of its mot diffafive 
branches. ‘Thofe tongues in particular which Mr. Bryant mentions, 
if they ever did live, have certainly long fincé expired: where then 
fhail we fearch for a difcovery of their charatterittic traces? where 
but in the Hebrew, in the Arabic, in the Syriac,“in the Perfic : which 
were undueitionably fpoken in the fame or in the furrounding coun- 
tries; and either gave them birth, were derived from them, or claimed 
one cominon force. Can any fronger prefumption be furnithed of 
the truth or probability of this pofition, with regard efpecially to the 
Arabic and the Perfian, than the unconftrained meanings which 
have’ been bréuzht from thofe languages, for almoft every ‘radical 
particle, chofen by this léarned genticman, as the balis of his f¢tent? 
Could this be the effect of chance? Is it nota ftriking proof of thefr 
antiquity and utility? And do not fuch etymons carry far more forc?- 
ble conviction té our underitanding, than dark and untatistactory dest. 
vation from unknown tingues? A fyiiem of evidence, which proves 
either too much or nothing at all; for if one writer is allowed to roam 
through the regions of tancy, and fix arbitrary interpretations to‘a 
favourite clafs of words, another and another have an equal rigiit: and 








every ingenious critic may then, like Archimedes of old, require enly 
fome tranfmundane flation on which to rear his ¢nvints; in order to 
fhake to pieces the reafon of man, as thac famous Syracufan buatted 
he could have done our globe, had another world been found on which 
to fix his great mechanic powers.” 

The remainder of this ingenious diilzrtation relates to the 
extenfive fubje&t of Eaftern manners; whofe influence on thofe 
of modern Europe, our author endeavours to trace in feveral 
inftances, 

The origin of the feudal fyftem, of Romance and of Chi- 
valry, are particularly deduced from Tartary, Perfia, India, and 
other Laftern countrics; with what truth we will not take upon 
us to fay; though we fincerely tubferibe to the ingenuity of 
the deduction. We are forry we cannct {pare room for yuo- 
tation from this very entertaining part of the tract before us; 
but mu take leave of it with a detached extvact or two, re~ 
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lative to cuftoms and manners: which may afford amufement 
as well as information to our readers, 

*¢ The Perfians appear to have been the moft mufical of the Eaftern 
nations ; the Arabians themfelves, who have written many treatifes on 
the fubject, acknowledging, that they had borrowed from them the 

eateft part of their knowledge, and many of their terms of art, 
Father Angelo mentions having feen feveral beautiful mufical manus 
Gcripts at I{phahan, fome of which were brought into Europe, and 
placed in the library of Louis XIV. by his Criental interpreter M, 
Petit Le Croix.—The great men of the Eait have been always fond 
of mufic. Though prohibited by the Mohammedan religion, it in 
general makes part ot every public or private entertainment, Fe- 
male flaves are generally kept to amufe them, and the ladies of their 
Harams. Female ftrolling muficians are alfo very common ; and the 
Perfian Knanyageré feems nearly to have 1efembled our old Englith 
Minftrel ; as he generally accompanied his Barbut or lute with heroic 
fongs.—Their muficians appear, like old Timotheus, to have known 
the art of moving the pailions, and to have generally directed their 
mufic to the heart. I shall mention one initance. Altarabi, who died 
about the middle of the tenth century, was a philofopher of uncom- 
mon genius; and, amongft other accomplifhments, he excelled in 
mufic. On his return from the pilgrimage to Mecca, he introduced 
himfelf, though a ftranger, at the court of Seifeddoula, Sultan of 
Syria. The Muficians were accidentally performing, and he joined 
them. The prince admired him, and wifhed to hear fomething of his 
_own. He pulled a compofition from his pocket, and difiributing the par 
amongit the band, the firft movement threw the prince and his cour- 
tiers into violent and inceffant laughter ; the next melted all into tears; 
and the lait lulled even the performers afleep. 

« A variety of cufioms, we may here obierve, prevailed amongt the 
jndependent tribes of Pagan Arabians and ‘Tastars, which were either 
abolifhed or modified, when they became united under prigces of 
ability and power. One of thete was the deitruétive fyitem of Private 
War. In every ftate where the arm of the civil magittrate has been 
too feeble to check or chaflife the crimes of men, private revenge 
feems naturally to have ufurped the place of legal punifhment, We 
find it in full vigour in the middle ages, and univerially adopted in 
every European fiate. And fo forcible is the prejudice of ancient ha- 
bit, that even where fovergiyns gained frength futlicient to tubttirute 
the laws of reafon for the practices of barbarity, they found it not 

rudent to overturn at one this precious offspring of uncultivated 
minds: but, by loading it with expentive impofiuons, they endea- 
voured to make its ravages Jefs hurttul to fociety. Similar but more 
favage principles appear to have regulated thofe Eaftern nations. If 
an Arabian had joii a near relation, a wite, or even a tlave, he fingled 
out from among the Captives, when victorious, a freeman for each, 
and facrificed them in cold blood. This was nat confidered as barba- 
rous: it was rather a point of honour; which avarice alone appears 
to have mitigated: the hufband, relations, or mailer of the deceafed, 
being permitted to difpenfe with their fanguinary eS con- 
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fideration of a mulét. We accordingly find, about the birth of Mo- 
hammed, that ten camels were the compenfation for a flaughtered man; 
without any apparent diftinction between the freeman and the flave. 
Mohammed, powerful as he was, durft not, any more than the law- 
givers of Europe, fo far oppofe the general genius of the people, as 
entirely to abolith this brutal cultom: but he endeavoured to miti- 
gate or regulate it by feveral paflages in the Alcoran ; in which, among 
other cireumitances, a diftinction is made of rank and fex. In after- 
times, the compofition of ten camels was found inadequate to check 
the prevalence of private vengeance: and, in the Sonna, it was ac- 
cordingly raifed to a hundred; probably for the fame rcafons which 
diftated an encreafe of the fanguinary fines among the Lombards and 
other European nations; becaufe thofe fines having been originally 
fixed when the people were poor, they were found too trifling, when, 
by the extent of their conquefts, they had become powerful and rich. 
It does not however appear, that any thing fimilar to the European 
Fredum, or ptoportion paid to the public treafury, fubfifted among the 
Eaftern nations ; the whole of the compenfation being received by the 
relations or mailer of the flaughtered perfon. In the Eaft, as well as 
in Europe, the relations of the principals in a quarrel feem to have 
been bound by honour and cuftom to efpoufe their party, and to ree 
venge their death ; one of the higheft reproaches with which one 
Arabian could upbraid another, being an accufation of having left the 
blood ot his friend unrevenged. The facred months of the Arabians 
appear to have been far fuperior to the Yruga Dei or the Pax Regis 
of Europe. Three following months in every year, with another one 
intermediate, muft have tended far more effectually to fotten the exafpes 
rated mind, than the interval of three days in a week; which would, 
in general, only give them a breathing-time to prepare for freth hoftili- 
ties. ‘Thofe European ordinances were, at the fame time, too often 
difregarded ; whiltt, in Arabia, they took the heads froin their fpears, 
and oblerved this great falutary law fo religioufly, that from the ears 
lieft periods of record or tradition, they furnifhed but four or five in- 
ftances where it had been infringed; and thefe were ftamped with 
the epithet of impiety, and the univerfal execration of the people, 

“ One circumtiance, however, appears ftrongly to have diftinguifhed 
the private wars in the Eaft from thofe of the Weft. The manners of 
Afia feem, in all ages, to have pointed to domeftic flavery : and Mo- 
hammed, in Arabia, made that an article of religion, which had an- 
ciently been only a cuftom. The Captives were, in confequence, 
with few exceptions, conftantly reduced to a flate of fervitude ; and 
little diflinGion feems, in general, to have been made between a 
princefs and her female ftave, excepting what fhe derived from a 
iuperiority of perfonal accomplifhments. Thofe ideas the Arabians 
retained amidit their extenfive conqueilse Many inftances might be 
given; I fhall confine mytelf to two, as they regard the daughters : of 
the two greateft princes then in the world.—In an action after the 
fiege of Damafcus, in 635, amongit other prifoners was the daughter 
ot Heraclius, Emperor of Greece, and widow of the Governor of 
that city. Rafi, the Arabian commander, tq whofe lot fic fell, pre- 
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fented her, without ceremomy, as a flave, to Jonas, a Grecian, who 
had embraced the Mohammedan religion; but Jonas, from a prin- 
ciple of honour, returned her, with all her jewels, unranfomed to her 
father—When the Arabians conquered Perfia, Shirio Banu, the 
daughter of king Yezaejird, was one of the captives, and was pub- 
licly expofed to fale in the city of Medina; but the liberal-minded Ali 
thought differently tron: his countrymen on this occafion: he declared, 
that the offspring of princes ought not to be fold ; and married her im- 
mediately to nis Hoffain. This anecdote I met with in the mutilated 
manufcript formerly mentioned, the author of which I have not been 
able to difcover. Ifmacl Sef, who mounted the throne of Perfia in 
the year 1502, derived his decent, as obferved before (p. xv.), from 
the Khalit Ali; and as he alfo claimed relationfhip to the ancient 
royal family of Perfia, it was probably in confequence of this mar- 
riage. What may ferve to confirm this anecdote, is a ftory related of 
the Khalif Al Walid, and the Imam Zein Alabdin, fon of Hoffain, 
whom he fufpected ef a deiign upon the Khalifat. * You are un- 
« worthy to reign, faid Al Walid, as being the fon of a flave: your 
« mother was one of the Perlian captives.” The Imam anfwered, 
* ‘The mother ot Iiinael, the ion of Abraham, was the flave of Hagar; 
«¢ yer Mohammed was defcended from her.” ‘The Khalif bluthed, 
and was filent” 

« Amongft other laws and ufages, fimilar to thofe of the Northern 
nations, we find, that the trial by Ordeal was anciently known in 
Pertia; and it originated perhaps trom their fuperftitious veneration for 
Fire. After exaling that element to the rank of a divinity, we cane 
not wonder that they thould refort to it, tor evidence, in points which 
could not admit of potitive proot In the Shah namé we find the de- 
feriptior of an illuftrious tial, by the Ordeal, above five hundred 
years be,ore the Chiifiian cra. Siavekhfh, fon of the reigning king 


Kaj Caus, had been educated in Sejettan by the great Rottam. His 
father, hearing much of his accompiithments, fent tor him to court; 
where Savcabe, his mother-in law, tell in love with him, She foon 
made a declaration; but, the prince difcouraging her advances, fhe 
flew in a rage to the king, and accufed him of an attempt upon her 
honour, ‘The king knew net how to decide ; the nature of the cafe 
could not admit of proof. He ordered, therefore, a large fire to be 
kindled, and the parties to pafs through it. ‘The prince, without he- 
fitation, boldiy entered it on horfeback, and pafled unhurt. But 
Saudabé trembled, and durft not venture: fhe fell on her knees, con- 
fefled the truth, and was pardoned on the generous intercetlion of 
the man fhe meant io deitroy.—The trial by Ordeal, where fatisfac- 
tory evidence cannot be obtained, is {till in practice among the Gen- 
toos in Hindoftan > and is ot high antiquity. It is mentioned teveral 
times in the Cade of Gentoo Laws, as a common mode of proof, unde 
the title of Purrikeh: but I have not been able to difcover the particu- 
lar ipecies which they adopr. 

«* The adminiiiration of juftice in Pagan Arabia appears to have 
been very fimple ; the heads of the tribes being, in general, the um- 
pies of every difference, Solemn oaths ufed to be taken, over a hre 
called baer ; into which, it they fifpected a witnels of perjury, they 
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privately threw a fpecies of falt; which making a fudden explofion, 
terrified him often into a difcovery ef the truth. Over a fire they ufed 
alfo to make treaties and other folemn agreements. —After Mohammed ae. 
had eftablithed his prophetic character, caufes appear to have been de- 
termined only by him and his chief companions: and their decrces 

were fometimes ftrikingly decifive. A Mohammedan being caft in a 1 
fuit with a Jew before the tribunal of the Prophet, appealed to Omar ; | 
who happened to be ftanding at his door when the parties appeared. 
After littening to the merits with great compofure, he bid them wait 
a little, and he would foon fettle the whole affair. He then went into 


e e ° . ont 
his houfe, and returning initanily with a fword, ftruck off the Moham- i 
s é ? : ; 
medan’s head: ‘* Thus, fays he, ought all to be punifhed, who ac- } 
* quiefce not in the fentence of the prophet of God.” i 


“ I found a decifion of Ali, in the imperfect manufcript formerly 
mentioned, which feems ingenious, and fhews, at the fame time, : 
fomething of the manners of the people in thofe times. Two Ara- ; 
bians fat down to dinner: one had tive loaves, the other three. A th 
itranger pafling by, defired permiffion to eat with them ; which they ; 
agreed to. ‘The ftranger dined, laid down eight pieces of money, and 
departed. ‘The proprietor of the five loaves took up five pieces ; and 
Jeft three for the other, who objected, and infiited for one half. The 
caufe came before Ali, who gave the following judginent: “ Let the 
** owner of the five loaves have feven pieces of money ; and the owner Aya 
«¢ of the three loaves, one: for if we divide the eight loaves by three, 
“ they make twenty-four parts; of which he, who laid down five 
“ Joaves, had fifteen ; whilit he, who laid down three, had only nine: 
*¢ as all fared alike, and eight fhares was each man’s proportion, the 
** ftranger ate feven parts of the firft man’s property, and only one 
‘ belonging to the other; the money, in juttice, mult be divided ac- 
** cordingly.”—In after-times, in the various Mohammedan ftates, the 
Law appears however to have been itrangely perverted ;_ and the fati- 
riits are, in contequence, uncommonly feverc, * Formerly, favs a 
“ poet, the judges wore naked {words, and the guilty only trembied ; 
“ now they are empty fheaths, and gorge themfelves with the plun- 
‘¢ der of their fuitors.—Are you indigent, fays another; and have you 
6 the misfortune to be at law with the rich ; withdraw your fuit ; go 
“ to your powerful oppreflor, and humble yourfelf in the duit: there 
* you may perhaps meet with juitice and mercy; with the Cadhi 
“ you can have none.” And in fact po cenfure appears ever to have 
been more juflly grounded ; for, in the Eailern languages, there are not 
only wards figniiying Bribes to judges; but others, which denote Me: 
whofe public and profeffled employment was, The corrupting of ma- 
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gillraies, to procure decifions contrary to equity and law. We may i? 
iorm indeed a judgment of the general adminutration, or rather per- A 
vertion, of juitice, under fome of the Khaliis, from an appoiarment aw 
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¢ The following curious anecdote is told, in the Negariftan, of a 
famous lawyer of Baghdad, called Abu Jofeph. It marks feveral pe- 
culiarities in the Mohammedan law, and difplays fome cafuittical in- 
genuity in adapting them to the views of his clients. The Khalif Ha- 
ran Alrathid had taken a fancy for a female flave belonging to his bro- 
ther Ibrahim. He offered to purchafe her; but Ibrahim, though 
willing to oblige his fovereign, had fworn, that he would neither 
fell nor give her away. As all parties wifhed to remove this difficult ‘4 
Abu Jofeph was confulted: who advifed Ibrahim to give his brother 
one half of the flave, and to fell him the other. Happy to be re- 
lieved from this embarraffment, the Khalif ordered 300,000 dinars 
for the moiety of the flave: which Ibrahim, as a mark of his acknow- 
ledgement, immediately prefented to the lawyer. But a fecond diffi- 
culty now arofe. The Moflem law prohibits all commerce between a 
man and the wife or concubine of his brother, till the has been re- 
married and divorced by athird perfon. Abu Jofeph advifed the 
Khalif to marry her to one of his flaves; who, for a proper confidera- 
tion, woul! be cafily induced to repudiate her on the fpot. The ce- 
remony was inftantly performed: but the flave, falling in love with 
his handfome fpoufe, could not be prevailed upon to confent to a fe- 
paration. Here was a ftrange and unexpected dilemma ; for, all def- 
potic as the Khalif was, he durft not compel him, But Abu Jofeph 
foon difcovered an expedicut. le defired the Khalif to make a pre- 
fent to the lady of her new hufband, which virtually diffolved the 
marriage ; a8 no woman, by the Mohammedan law, can be the wife 
of her own flave. Overjoyed that the Gordian knot was thus fo in- 
genioully unloofed, the Khalif gave him 10,000 dinars; and the fair 
jlave receiving a confiderable prefent from her royal lover, prefented 
him with 10,000 more: fo that Abu Jofeph, in a few hours, found his 
fees amount (0 §0,0c0 dinars, or nearly 15000 1.” 

With what propricty may we not congratulate ourfelves, 
that, in thefe honeit times and in this free country, money 
is not to be made by fuch chicanerv; and yet we have heard of 
a folicitor, who made near 70,0co1. out of one good caufe, 
afiii€ted with a tlow fever in chancery.—But to conclude, in 
jattice to Mr. Richardion, in his own words. 

“ The fubjects touched upon, in this Differtation, are various; and 
fome of them may be difcovered, perhaps, to have been too flightly 
confidered. I have ditfered freely from very high authorities ; but, 
fenfible how much eafier it is to point out errors than to avoid them, I 
fubmit mylelt as ireely to the decifion of every intelligent reader. Be 
it delivered with the temper of the gentleman and the fcholar, I hail 
be proud of every ingenious criticifm ; and endeavour to improve by 
a diicovery of my faults. Tam not attached to a fingle idea that may 
be tound inconfiitent with tuck or propriety; and fhould, with far 
leis pain, fee the mott favourite theory fall before a judicious invefle- 
gation, than be jyiily cenfuved for a iailure in candour or politenefs. 
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Objervations and Conjectures on the Nature and Properties of 
Light, and on the Theory of Comets. By William Cole. 8vo. 
2s. Robinfon. 


We have refumed the confideration of this pamphlet *, in 
confequence of our Editor’s having received a jetter from its 
Author; in which the latter complains of our not only having 
overlooked, mifunderftood, and mifreprefented his arguments, 
but of our having treated him on the whole ungenteely. To 
make him and our readers, therefore, all the amends in our 
power, we fhall print his whole letter, with fuch illuftrative 
remarks as the occafion fuggefts. 


To W. Kenricx, LL.D. Editor of the London Review. 


“SIR, 


“ 1 TAKE the Liberty to addrefS you as the oftenfible Author of 
the Remarks upon my Pamphlet refpecting the nature and properties of 
Light, &c. in your laft Review. Had you, Sir, been in any degree 

uided, “in thofe Remarks, by that impartiality which you owe to the 

ublic, and of which you fail not to make the mott liberal proseffions, 

ou would not have fubjected yourfelf to a direc? call from the Author 
to juitify the imperfect and prejudiced, not to fay zagenthmanly, ace 
count which you have given of that performance.” 

Aware of fuch precipitate imputations as the above, our Edi« 
. tor, long fince, repeatedly entered his caveat againft them. 
He defires us, again, alfo, to repeat that he is the oftenfible 
editor only of the Review, and not the oftenfible author of any 
particular article contained init. Had Mr. Cole civilly defired 
to know the writer of the article in queftion, he fhould have 
been direétly informed.—As to any thing wugentlemanly in it, if 
any thing fuch there be, it lies wich us; who are really fo un- 
genteel as to be inconicious of giving, 2s we were far from 
meaning to give, any kind of offence.—Fbat we are really as 
impartial as we profefs, may be feen, in part, from that equal 
freedom of cenfure or approbation with which we treat all 
writers of what rank or flation foever ; knowing no refpe& of 
perfons in the republic of letters. 


“ The obfervations on the Theory of Comets you have not thought 
worth the fmalicft notice. Shall I beg the favour of you, Sir, to try 
your talent upon that Subject in your next Review. You will find 
there a certain note upon the «vs izertiz, which will, I think, attord no 
had exercife for your critico-philofophical abilities. 

‘© You have alfo entirely pafled over the principal matters in the 
Obfervations upon Light, and have touched only upon thofe few paf- 
fages which oppofe your own notions. And even here you have not 
thought proper to offer a fingle argument in fupport of your doctrine.” 


* Sce London Review for O&tcber. 
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That we paffed over Mr. Cole’s Theory of Comets, is un. 
doubtedly true; and our reafon for it was this! ‘ft appeared, 
though novel enough to deferve notice, too fanciful, and def- 
titute of fupport from obfervation, to afford ground of invetti- 
gation. —-We now, however, muft do Mr. Cole the juftice to 
jay, that he fully confutes Mr. Brydone’s objections to the 
commonly-received theory ; and that, though we cannot di- 
reétly give into his [Mr. ‘Cole’s | notion, that Comets are not 
permanent parts of the Solar Syftem, for want of fufficient 
proof, that the irregularity of their return may not be owing 
to incidental attraétions operating within that fyftem; we yet 
do not take upon us to fay that it is as chimerical as it is inge- 
nious. We do not deny its poffibility, nay might admit its 
probability, did we adopt the generally-received opinion, viz. 
that the planetary bodies continue only the original motion 
firit arbitrarily given them by an abfolute projeétile force. in 
our opinion, however, this is not the cafe; their magnitude, 
diftance, revolutions, both folar and diurnal, being all the 
mechanical effet of prior impulfes, It is with us a conjecture, 
that the comets were once planets, or moved in orbits as little 
elliptical. As to the obliquity of thofe orbits, a thoufand 
caufes might be affioned; and we likewile conjecture, that the 
erbits of the planets not only grow more and more elliptical; 
but that, when they grow greatly fo, the obliquity of the 
plane of their orbits may increafe likewife. 

Whether they then may vific other Solar Spheres or not, as 
Mr. Cole conceives the Comets do, we prefume not to fup- 
pofe or controvert.—As to Mr. C’s note on the vis inertia, we 
thall come to that fubje€t prefently, In the mean time, to 
apologize for having paffed over, what he calls, the principal 
matters in his obfervations on light, we beg leave to obferve 
that, having, in different parts of our Review, given our 
ideas of the iubje&t, we did not think it neceflary to repeat 
them. On the other hand, if Mr. Cole had not taken us par- 
ticularly to taik in his pamphlet *, we fhould have pofibly 
palied it over with ftill lefs notice. It cannot be reafonably 
expected, that the Reviewers fhould write whole treatifes, in 
juftification of their occafional ftriGtures on thofe of others.— 
it is fufficient, if we are able, when thus called on, to fhew 
that we do not lightly or inadvertently cenfure what we do not 
underitand. if on fuch occafions, the majority of our readers 
fhould accufe us of prolixity, we hope the neceffity of the oc- 


* Add to this, we received an anonymous Jetter, as heretofore mentionedy 
not couched inthe molt gentlemanly terms, om the fubjette Rew 
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effion wilt plead our excule. To go on, therefore, with Mr. 
‘U's letter. 

“ You fay,” “ if I had read Mr. Melvill’s Experiments, I fi ould net 
have aiked the queftion:” What quettion ? I did not atk any queition 
at ail. I faid indeed that I cou'd not tell upon what experiments you 
founded your notions ; that notion particularly which 1 took the lie 
berry to controvert, viz. “ That Light is a vibratory motion propa- 
gated in right lines, through a ferics of elaitic bodies conttituting the 
medium calied zther.” And I faid this epon the mott pertect convic- 
tion that no fuch experiments ever exifted. Not one of Mr. Melvill’s 
experiments gives the leait colour to this doctrine. They proceed all, 
indeed, upon the direct coxtrary fuppofition, viz, that Light coniitis 
of bodies, or particles, abfolutely diitinct from the medium through 
which they pfs.” 

‘We are forry to find Mr. C. fo difingzenuous as to miftake 
here the pomt mm gueftion, “The petty cavil, about the form of 
the queftion, is alto a contemptible guibble. On a man’s de- 
claration of his ignerance, may be iuiily prefumed his defire 
of being informed ; which is, in faét, though not in words, 
atking a queftion.—The matter thus in queition, was not that 
which Mr, C. above ipecities. It did not relate to the general 
nature of light; but to the query “* whether light may be 
made to converge to a focus im a tranfparent iluid, without 
heating fuch fluid.” And that it may, Myr. Meiviil’s experi- 
ments prove. We well know that Mr. M. adopred ithe New- 
tonian theory refpe€ting the matter and motion of hght; a 
theory attended with the greateft dithculties of conception ; not 
the leait of which is Mr. Canton’s expedient, to remove the 
ablurdity of light’s being at once penetrable and impenetrabic, 
by fuppofing the particles, conftituting its rays, to follow each 
other at a confiderable diflance. This opinion is, neverthe- 
leis, adopted by Mr. Cole; who might very farely pronounce 
that the propagation, of vibratory motions, in right lines, 
every way, through the elaftic particles of ather, was never 
manifetted by experiments; 2t leatt by tuch kind of expe:iments 
as require ocular proof, ‘The rays or particles of light, though 
the means or medium of fight, are, for that very reaion, invifie 
ble. It does not follow, neverthelefs, that the potition is not 
true, becaufe it is not demonttrable by phytical experiment. 
Many of the ftriéteft mathematical truths ftand ia the fame 
predicament. 


* T moft repeat once more, that I cannot tell where a fluid is to be 
found which is not compoted of gravitating bodies. You, Sir, moit 
certainly have not vet told us. For “ within the well-exhautted se- 
ceiver of an Air-pump, and in the ipaces between the atmotphere of 
the planetary bodies, may be found 4 fluid in which exitt jew gravita- 
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ting bodies.” I fhould indeed be apt to aflume a more pofitive tone, 
and to fiw, that thefe and all other flui’s are entively compofed of gia 


vitating bodies.” 


The tone of this gentleman is, indeed, fufficiently pofitive. 
He canuct tell, he fays, and yet he will tell, notwithftanding ; 
becaufe truly, we have not told him. ‘The truth, however, 1s, 
that we cid tell him plainly enouch, had he been willing to 
comprehend us, The fluid, exifing in a weil-exhaufted re- 


eciver and between the atmolpheres of the planets, is not entirely 
compifed of gravitating bodies; though fome few fhould be 
found there. The Reviewer faid fiw, or. no, tuch hodies.— 
Mr ¢. unfairly leaves out the words, or me; which plainly 
fhew that the Keviewer meant, there would be none at all, if 
the r ceiver could be entirely exhauiled, or the atmofphere ab- 
fo‘utely furmounted ; both which are perhaps impraéticable, 
Mr. ©. indeed may obje& that within a recciver, entirely ex- 
hau! ed of the gravitating parts of the atmo‘phere, there would 
exift no fiutd.— Tiere would exift, however, that auzdiun 
through which (g/t 1s propagaied: call it a fluid, or what you 
will, it matters litle: it gravitates not, but is merely claftie, 
* Ttuke all poffible thame te myfelf for having omitted to fay ex- 
prefily that water is a non-elaitic fluid. And I freely own, that the 
Gitiinction fhouli have been made. You will however obierve, Sir, 
that J introduced this experiment, not to prove, but merely to é/u/frate, 
my pofition; to thew the manner in which motion is expanded through 
fluids in veneral, And T chofe water for this purpofe, becaute it is the 
only fluid in which tuch undulatory expantion can be rendered viflk.” 
To make things of’ illuftrative of things invifiile, is the 
neccilary expedient of Theologiils; Moraliits may have re- 
courte to analogy ; Poets to allufion ; and ’Potecaries to their 
guid pro qua.—.t is dangerons for Philofophers, to ufe any /uc- 
gedaneum in phyiics. Mr. Cole is, therefore, right, in taking 
fhame to himielf, as a philofopher, for not making the iluftra- 
tion of his ar:ument agrce with the proof of it. He lays down 
a polition concerning the propagation of motion through an 
elafite fluid, ad illuitrates it by an experiment of its propaga 
tion through a nox-¢ajtic fluid; which is much the fame as if, 
in order to illuftrate a defcription of fomething white, he had 
produced a fampie of { mething black. As a coatra/, indeed, 
things of oppo ite qualities may ferve to iliufrate each other; 
but no others ife.— The concluficn, of courfe, fhould be di- 
rectly contrary to that which Mr. Cole deduces from the com- 
parifon.—But he could no otherwife, he fays, render fuch un- 
dulatory expanfion vifibie!—It is, indeed, difficult to render 
that vi/itle which does net exif, We may here adopt = lu 
' 5 _ dicrous 
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dicrous logic of the fchools, and in this particular ciresmftance 
aflirm d2 non apparentibus et non exiffentibu:, eadem eff ratio: or 
perhaps Mr, Cole takes this maxim ferioufly ; nothing exift- 
ing in his philofophy, which he cannot fomchow make wifble 
Milton talks of darknefs vifible ; we defy Mr. Cole to make 
his Light {o.—Hear him farther. 


* You go on to diitinguifh between the circular undulations taking 
place in fluids from a central impulle,” aud “ the vibrations propae 
gated in right lines through the contiguous particles of an elaitic me- 
dium.” Now, Sir, I am bold to fay that this difliaction is not fups 
portable, Every impulfe of a fluid, whether claiiic or non-elatlic, 18, 
to ufe your own languaze, a central impuife, And, fuppofing the 
fluid to be compoted of ipherical particles, the motion will be communi- 
cated trom the. particle impelled, as from a centre, to ali thole particles 
which touch the hemifpbere oppolite to the point impelled. ‘The ef- 
fet of each particular impulfe may indeed be chec!ed by the interpoe 
fiiion of other bodies, or may be counteracted by other impuiies upoa 
different particles of the fiuid. Aad unlets it be thus checked or coun- 
teraéted, the motion will be in all cafes undulatery, and the vibrations 
will be communicated in all the above-inentioned directions.—Ii you 
would illuftrate this by an experiment, let a number of biliard-balls be 
laid on a table, to as to touch each other on all fides; let am iinpulfe 

e given to one of them, and the manner in which the motion is ex 
panded will foon appear.” 


We fee here that, notwithfanding Mr. Cole fo lately took 
fhame to himéelf, for not properly diltinguifh nz between the 
oppofite properties of an elaitic fluid and a non-e-aflic one, he 
proceeds, with his paftive tone, in the iame blunder.—A num- 
ber of billiard-balls, Tying on a table, no move re‘-mble the 
component parts of an ela!'c fluid, than doth water refemble 
fuch a compound fluid itfelf, And yci, Air. Cole is * bold to 
fay” (Mr. Cole is indeed i 


> os 


a bold man)—that the Keviewer’s 
dittinction is not fapporrable ; “* every in pulie of a Auat, whe- 
ther elaftic ornon elaftic, being a ceniral impull, and caufing 
the like undulations from a centre.”—In comparing a number 
of billiard-balls, lyin oma table, to the component parts of an 
elaftic medium, and fuppofing that motion will be propagated 
through both in the dame manner; he forgers that the parts of 
fuch elaftic medium are feverally compreffible and moveable 
one among another. Is this the cafe with a number of bile 
liard-balls? Are they compreffib'e and moveable one among 
another, within the fpace ihev defcribe, while lying at reft in 
conta&t ? Nay, do the conitituent parts of water itfelf refeinble 
the component parts of fuch fuid ? On the contrary, we learn 
from experiment, that the component parts of water are as in- 
compreilible, if not more fo, than are fo many biliiad-b2" 
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Were either the balls of ivory or the particles of water com 
fined within the cavity of a {phere, no impulfe whatever could 
propagate, or even generate, motion among them. Ina {phere 
rep'ete with purely elaftic particles, the cafe would be widely 
different. Being ieverally compreflible, they would admit of 
impulle in any dircétion, and, from the inequality of denfity 
thence arifing, might be put into adtual motion, in. the direc- 
tion of leaft refiflance : or impulfes, operating only on fingle 
particles, might be propagated through them in reétilinear di- 
re&tions every way, without interrupting each other, or aétu- 
ally removing fuch particles from their relative place. Mr. 
Cole may cavil and fay the propagation of am impulle is not 
the propagation of motion; but this, and this only, is what is 
generally meant, by the propagation of motion through a {e- 
ries of claitic bodies; the firft in the fewes being that immcdi- 
atcly impelled, the intermediate ones merely communicatirg. 
that impalie to the laft, which is put into aétual motion *, By 
the propagation of an impulfe and the communication of mo- 
tion, is meant one and the fame thing. Mr. Coie fays that 
every impulfe in a fluid, whether elaftic or non-claftic, isa 
central impulfe, and maft caufe undulations in that iuaid, lke 
chofe made in water. But how does this agree with his faying 
that the motion will be commun cated from the partic!¢ im° 
pelted as from a centre, to all thofe particles which touch the 
hemi{phere oppofite to the point impelled? Is this the cafe 
when Wwe ‘trike the furface or let fall a ftone into the water? 
Ars the undulations propagated downwards, and continued to 
the jirticles touching the hemitphere oppolite to the point im- 
pelled? Are they not rather propagated in circles whole plane 
is nearly perpendicular te the direction of the impulfe, viz. on 
the furtace of the water? And why are they fo propagated ? 
Becaute, the water being driven every way from the point of 
percuffion, and incapable of removing but by preffing the fur- 
rounding fluid upwards, it thus impeils on every fide, till is 
own weight occalions it to fubfide ; and hence it rifes anc falls 
in undulations, till the impulie be overcome. The cafe, is. fi- 
milar with the undula ions of the atmofphere,. in the propaga- 


* We are not to learn that,. in accounting for the communication of mo- 
tion through palpable elattic bodies, the procefs is mechanically explained 
by the known laws of pe:cutlion. But there is fome difference between 
that clalticity of bodics, which arifes from their form and modifieation, and 
that which ts effential to: their primary particles. Many natural, and mott 
artititial, bodics are ard and brittle, in proportion to their elaflicity. The 
maxi claitie fubitance in nature, however, mutt necetlarily be the mott loft 
and cough ; even as a !punge is more elaftic than fteel or ivory. Mott peo- 
pic confound elaflic force with claflicity. Rev. 3. 
ton 
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tion of found; although, on account of its greater levity, the 
undulations rife proportionably higher than do thofe of water. 
—Mr. Cole's billiard-balls are unluckily inapplicable, how- 
ever, to thefe undulations: the balls, indeed, would move in 
dire€tions tending to the hemitphere oppofire the ball impelled 5 
but the parts of the water and air are affected almoft equally 
throughout the furrounding circle, as well behind as before 
the point of impulit. Whe noife of a cannon is thus heard 
nearly as well, and fometimes better, by thofe who ftand ata 
certain diftance before its mouth, as by them who are at aa 
equal diftunce behind its breech. 

Por want cf being icverally comprefiible, contiguous bil- 
liard-bal!s, except they lic in a fingle row, cannot communi- 
cate the whole impulfe, given any one, in a reétilincar direc- 
tion. Tut were they feparately as compreffible as elaftic, and 
affe&ed with am impulle fuificiently quick, the ball impelled: 
would bend inward, or be indented at the point of percufion z 
taking off its preflure againft thofe lying on each fide of the 
line of impulfe, and preiling the more forcibly on that Iving, 
immediately before it, to which it would, of courte, commu. 
nicate the impelling force, and, unbending, refume its priftine 
form. We have no pa!pable bodies fo highly compreffible and: 
elaftic as to afford us the convenient means ©f making the 
experhnent. We may, by firiking a good piece of dry ipungey 
come very near it. On the velocity of the motton, or fud- 
dennefs of the flroke, giving the impulie, incced, the luce 
cels of the experiment depends. he difterent cfic&s of the 
fame momentum of motion, differently compounded, is noto- 
rious. A fall quantity of power, in the flow motion of the 
hand, will that a door, ftanding half open. ‘Ten times that 
quantity, in the velocity of a mufket-ball, wil! make a hole 
im the door, without fhutting ic, i he experiment, of perfo- 
rating a pane of elafs without cracking it, with a bullet ; and 
that of {martly ftriking a fick, refting on two full wine-glafles,, 
without {pilling the liquor ; are well known ; ferving to prove 
that a difference ia the velocity of motion, or fuddenels of any 
impalfé, makes an ellential difference in the mode of its com- 
munication. [For thefe and other reafons, too particular to. 
inftance here, we are fully convinced the rays of light may 
be and are fuch motions or impulfes propagated in all direce 
tions without interrupting each other, through fuch an elaftic 
medium as we conceive to be dittributed throughout all {pace, 
and which we call <Ether. Bur Mr. Cole tenacioufly abides. 
by an abtolute vacuuin. 
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«¢ As you have lett,” fays he, * my note refpecting a plenum jut 
as you found it, I fhall content myfelf with faying, that I have not 
ye t found any reafon either co retract, or even to qualify, the declaration 
which it contains.” 

The note, here hinted at, contained an affertion that Mr, 
Cole could not, with the utmoft efforts of his imagination, 
form any idea of a plenum, but that of one uniform, motion- 
Jefe, and impenetrable mafs; or the poffibility of any motion 
at all, or of the removal of any bedy from one part of {pace 
to another, without fuppofing fome parts of {pace to be ab- 
folutely unoccupied by any body. This affertion, Mr. Cole 
fays, we left as we found it; for which reafon he fees no rea- 
fon to retraét it. The truth is, we mentioned it, perhaps in 
a litt'e wngentlemonly manner, as an inftance of the impene- 
trable duilnefs of Mr. Colc’s imagination, and as an apology 
for our not attempting to enlighten a mind, fo profeffedly and 
fo profoundly in the dark as to the fubje&t. Mr C. however, 
totally mifakes, if he thinks the firft principles of phyfics 
depend on the power of imagination, Whether he can pof- 
fibly conceive a juft idea of them, or not, is nothing to the 
purpofe; they are not merely ideal, but objeéts of fenfe and 
experiment ; not indeed of experiments that are only to be 
made by an artificial apparatus of mechanical inftruments, but 
by the natural operations of the fenfes. Mr. Cole appears to 
conceive, with all our modern materialifts, that fimple matter 
or body is an impenctrable mafs, or an inert, hard fomething 
that has length, breadth, and thicknefs, But what is this 
fomething ? If it have no other properties than length, breadth 
and thicknefs, it anfiwers the definition of the Cartefians. It 
is mere extenfion. But mere extenfiom and matter are in our 
ideas very different. That (pace, in which matter exifis, muft 
differ from a mere vacuum, What then does it contain? 
An inert, impenetrable mals, fays Mr. Cole. Put what isa 
mafs? And what is inactivity and impenetrability !-—Even the 
properties of vis inertic and impenctrability imply powers of 
refitting motion and impreffion. But what are {uch negative 
powers of inaction ? powers of doing nothing and fuffering no- 
thing to be done ! Surely an inactive power is a contradi€tion in 
terms! The apparent inaction or adtual reft of two aétive 
powers may indeed be conceived, when they aé& with equal 
force in contrary dire€tions: and thus the v/s inertia,. as it, is 
found to exift in all bodies, may be the effeé& of the action of 
contrary powers ; though it never can be a primary quality in 
any one phyfical element. But perhaps Mr. Cole can form 
no idea of power detached from palpable body ; if he oe 

dive 
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diveft himfelf, however, of the ideal notions he entertains of 
matter, and underftand by it no more than he can deduce ime 
mediately from the touch, the only teft of phyfical exiftence, 
he would eafil iy comprehend our argument. In. eed, if he does 
not get rid @f that impenctrable maf:, which {cems to have 
taken potleffion of his head, we muft be fo tree as to tell him, 
Jet him think what he will of our gentility, whe hall de{pair 
of beating any thing rational into tuch a plenum, 

The truth is, as we frequent! ly obierved, that even the exe 
tenfion of fimple matter is as merely a phenomenon as any of 
the properties of palpable bodies ; “ eh dance being the only 
primary quality we are fenfible of. Al! the reft are the effvéls 
of that refiftance under the various a of diffrent combie 
nations of morion, Space is a pl enum, not inc leed a mate rial 
but a potential one. It is full of phy fical pow et whole denfity 
would be equal throughout, though then not abiolutely impe- 
netrable, if the feveral mechanical powers were to be annihi- 
lated by a ceflation of their motion. In this cafe all the phe- 
nomena of nature would be atanend: though not the power or 
powers of which they are now only different moditications and 
combinations. The moft fimple of thete modiiications is wha 
is ulually called inere gurl, whole ex:ftence is experi 
tally deduced from its refiftance to the touch: Ail the other 
qualities and properties of matter, from the fimpleit fiflil to 
the moft refined and complicated picces cf nature or art, are 
the effc& only of more refined and complicated fyitems of 
motion, generated, propagated, and. preierved among tuch 
powers. 

But though we before pafied unnoticed the above curious 
note of Mr. Cole’s, he. does us the honour to notice a note 
of ours. 

“ But there is a little note of yours, which I cannot poflib'y leave 


t 
fe 


erimene 


unnoticed, ** There may be wis inertia, where there is no gravity, 
© notw ithftanding we know them both, on more ocealions, experi- 
“ mentally equal.” ‘To tay nothing of the grammatical couiruction 
of your fentence, you will vive me leave to: wk, in wha ( pare of the 


Wniverfe this ungravitating matter of yours is to be met with, in what 
fort of bodies we are to find this wis inertia without giavity. That 
thefe two properties of mater (if I may call them fo) are real ally dits 
tinct from each other, there is no manner of do ubt, and that the idea 
of retiltance, or the wis ine tie, does not imply that of gravity. But 
that any bodies actu: lly exit, which do not pravita’ % is, "| own, a fact 
of which I was not betoré aware—but | beg pardon. You only fay 
there may Je, not there és, vis iaertie without gravity. But then, ** yor 
know them ’poth, on more occaiions, experimentuily equal.” Well, 
$ir, may you defpair of making yourllt intellizivie, Yet I wo ld 

wilh, 
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with, if poflible, to underitand you, Do you mean, then, you hgow 
by experiments that there are more bodies in which wis ivessie and 

ravity are equal, than in which the former exifts without the latter, 

¥ fo, 1 with you had been fo kind as to have favoured us with one or 
«wo of thefe experiments. At pre‘ent I make no fcruple to affirm that 
wis inertia and yravity are in no eife either equal to, or greater or lefs 
than each other, They do not meafure each other, neither have they 
any common meafure. As « ell may you compare the found of a 
cannon with the velocity ot the ball thrown from it, or either of the 
two with the fmeil ot the powder.” 

A typographical error, in the printing more for mf, in our 
Review, hath here given Mr, Cole an opportunity of diiplay- 
ing his knack at mifconception, Our purpoled ule of the po- 
tential, may be, inftcad of the indicative, 45, affords hin, alfa, 
a like opportunity of verbal triumph; to. both which. he is 
hearisly welcome. We flatter ourielves we can aflard to make 
much greater blunders, without lofing credit with our readers, 
We did not dijpute, however, about words, but things ; and 
may probably have failed, therefore, in due precifenets of ex- 
prefion. By the term «gual we meant only that the two 
properties, in bodies of the fame kind, hear, ceteris paribus, 
the fame ratie of proportion. To {peak, if we can, fti!l plainer; 
by the equality mentioned was meant merely that in bodies 
of the fame denfity, ele&tricity, &c. their vis inert@ is always 
greater or leds, iv proportion to their weight, G vice verfa ; 
the reciprocation between the twb qualities arifing from the 
one’s being a necefiary refult or mechanical effe& of the 
other —The weight of palpable bodies, which we meant by 
gravity, Mr. Cole might have known, we have repeatedly de- 
duced from the aétion of their wis inertia on their furrounding 
medium : according to which hypothefis, they muft neceilarily 
bear an all bodies a reciprocal relation to each other—Mry 


* For the vis inertia is an a€tive, prafical, principle in compound cor- 
pufcles and bodies, and not any occult imaélive quality in fimple clements. 
o—Mr. Cole either ignorantly miftakes, or wilfully mifapplies, our remark, 
that, “ there may be wis inertia where there is no gravity,” in fuppoting 
We Meant to infinuate that there are palpable bodies without gravity. We 
are convinced that ail palpable bodies (by which we mean all fuch as are 
deveraily objeéis of fente) do gravitate; but then there are elementary cor- 
pufcles, fuch tor infiance as the particles of light, which are feverally in- 
palpable, anc may not gravitate. And yet thefc, not being fimple elements, 
may have wis inertie, or a tendency to refift any alteration of their prefent 
ftate of motion or reit; a property apparently infeparable from every thing 
that hath locality. Even a tendency to expand, in all direétions, no morc 
inter a difpofitioa to chaage of place, than doth an abfolute indifpofition to 
voor expai Univerfal repulfion is furely nearer aain to ws inertie 
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Cole, indeed, affeéts to underftand that by <« gravity and wis 
jnertié being, on moft occafions, equal,” we meant to fay that 
the vis inertia of one body might be made the criterion of 
ftandatd of the gravity of another. But, if we had given fuf. 
ficient reafon for fuch mitunderftanding, we fhould follow 
hisexample and take fhame to ourielyes.—And yet, if we efti- 
mate the gravity, or weight, of a body by the velocity it ace 
quires in falling for a certain period of time (and this we may 
juftly do, as fuch weight itfelf is relative, depending altoge- 
ther on: the — of the body’s detcent-at the firft moment 
of its fall), we fhall find that the vis inertie, and gravity, even 
of different bodies, are not properties fo totally dittin@, diffe- 
rent, and incommenfurable, as Mr. Cole is pleafed, in his po- 
tive tone, to maintain. . 
We might, fays he, as well compare the report of a cannon 
with the velocity of the ball or the fmell of the powder.— 
Surely, we fimell gunpowder here! Take care, Mr. Cole, you 
are not blown up! How! the gravity or weight of bodies, in 
_mo wife to be meafured by their vis inertie, or power of perlift- 
ing in their prefent ftate of motion or reft! Surely they are 
both phyfical powers, and are capable of reciprocally acting 
againit, of counterballancing, and overcoming cach other, ia 
practical mechanics, When [ fufp-nd a weight by a running 
line over a pulley, and faftzn‘the other end of the line to a 
body placed on a fmooth, horizontal plane ({uppofe a plane fo 
fecak: or the body raf€d on whee!s fo light and high, as to 
remove all fri€tion), is not the gravity of the defcending weight 
in this cafe oppofed to the u/s eertia of the horizontaily-mov- 


cing body ? And is-not the one, in fome light of comparifon, a 


criterion of the other? We are told that the weight of a fly 
moves the whole globe of the carth : bat how many miles an 
hour? Will a fufpended fly, though it might be faid to over- 
come the vis inertic of the fuppoied body, make it move as 
fat as a preater weight? Or, if it did, would a fly detcending 
. ce . 7) e « 
with any velocity, and pulling a line the contrary way, Rep 
fuch moving body, or retard it more than propertionaily, VIZ. 
out of ali proportion between the wis incrizc of the herizon- 
tally-moving body and the weight of the vertically -detvending 
one ? Till thefe queftions are property anfwered, let Mr. Cole 


- take fhame, again,’ to hin:felf; or mere gallantly liffen to 


the neife of his own cannon,, and cratefutly inuil up the fcent 
of his own gun-powder, ‘Phe finell of gen-powder ! quotha: 
“© Palabras, Neighbour Verges, compariions are odorous.’ 

= "et a ge es ee hy 
But we have almogt outrun the conttaulg tog; ane mutt, tnere- 
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fore, take our leave of Mr. Cole of Colcheflet; which we 
fhall do with a gratulatory remark on the concluding para- 
graph of his well- penned * epiftle. 

“ So much for that part of your criticifm which wears the fem- 
blance of argument. The abutive, the fcurrilous parts of it deferve no 
an{wer from, Sir, 


Colchefter, Nov. 27, Your humble fervant, 
1777. WILLIAM COLE” 


Well faid, Mafter Cole? difcreetly defigned, and as pru- 
dently executed ! Having fo critically and argumentatively an- 
fwered all that wore the femblance of argument, it would have 
“been abfurd to’anfwer that which had none, Nay it would 
have been fomewhat puzzling too, with all your ingenuity, 
to give, even an unmerited anfiver to gueftions, that were 
never afked. And nothing but a queftion in exprefs terms, 
you know, is to be anfwered. This continual harping, how- 
ever, on abufe and fcurrility, and applying fuch terms to the 
provoked freedom (we cannot fay feverity) with which Mr. 
Cole’s tract was before treated, feems to imfinuate that the 
writer is entitled to fome extraordinary degree of deference. 
We with, therefore, he had condefcended to favour us with, 
an intimation of his pretenfions, that we might have regulated 
our devoirs accordingly. He may be defecnded, for aught we 
know, from that celebrated genius of modern antiquity, 


«¢ —_ Old King Cole, 
That jolly old foul.” 


By the fignature of his Chriftian name, he cannot be at pre- 
fent a peer of the realm; and, if a baronet, not above the de- 
gree of a commoner. My had he been a ford! and had fo 
unjuftly charged us, the Lord might have had mercy upon 
him; we know not if we fhould have found in our hear:s 
to have any; though, having ‘returned his compliment, we 
bear him no animolity, but part from him in the bet humour 
in the world, 
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The Fuftification: a Poem, By the Author of the Diaboliad, 
ato. 28. 6d. Bew. 


. —— 


If this author is not fo elaborate, in his verfification, as Hl 
Pope, nor fo rhetorical, in his declamation, as Churchill, he 
is at leaft as bold a fatyrift as cither. Indeed, the approbation, 
he has met with in this way of writing, appears to have en- 
couraged him to make it a trade; the prefent poem being pro- 
feflediy meant as an Jntroduétion to a Series of Satires; with 
which he intends occafionally to furnifh the public. 4 

“ This defign,” fays he in his Preface, “* has been reprefented to 
me as big with danger; but the man, who is deftitute of courage, wants 
an eflentval requifite to fucceed in great and noble employments.—In- 
deed, he whofe purfuits expofe him to the violent pailions of wicked 
men, Will find it moft effentially neceflary to his fuccefs and his repoic. 

I fear not the threats of impetuous Youth! the hand of Greatnefs dare 

not fmite me! and Malice will tremble as fhe purfues her dark path to 

accomplifh my diftrefs. This may be thought to be the boalt of Va- 

nity, or the tone of Affectation. It may befo, for I may be deceived ; 

but, if fam capable of forming a judgement from the circumftances 

about ine, it is the language of Truth ;—and if I know gyfelf,—it is 

the language of my heart.” ' 

_All this is very cqurageous ; and if (that if is a moft cop- 

venient and fignificant monofyllable) our author be really fuch 

afort of a man as he defcribes himfelf, and can do and fuffer 

what he fays he can, he may fnap his fingers at the proudeft 

he, foe, or they, that take umbrage at his fatire, . 
1 laugh at danger.—Should your angry men 
Draw forth their fwords,—V’ll anfwer with my per. 

On the fuppofition, we conceive, that he is to have always 
the choice of his weapons. Otherwife a drawn fword in the 
hands of an angry man might prove tog much 

Both for the point and feather of the pen 

As to the points of their canes, though converted into poi/oned 
arrows, lie defyiies them equally ; for a reafon, however, that 
is worded a little-equivocally. 
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Let them, in air, their threat’ning canes difplay ; 
I] bear a cane, my Lord, as well as they. 


We are at fome lofs, we fay, to determine, whether the au- 
thor means to make here a declaration of his @étive or his paj- 
fue courage; his capacity to give, or to take, a drubbing! 
For, to bear a cane, may either fignify to carry or wear one, 
for offence and detence; or it may fignify that fuch cane- 
bearer can bear a beating; a very uteful quality, let us tell you, 
ina public fativift.—T hat the latter is here the true meaning, a i | 
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feems to be confirmed by the fubfequent lines; in which he 


‘boldly declares his intention of taking the law of any body that 


flrikes, or even offersto {cratch him. 


6 Should dragon Tyranny unfold its claw,— 
I claim proteétion of proteéting law : 

That law which to the meaneft will afford 

Its equal bleffings with the proudeft Lord; 
That will to all, who to its covert fly, 

Secure their Peace and guard their Liberty.” 


We hope this writer does not mean to incur a premunire by 
appealing to any féreign jurifdi€tion: for moft certainly fuch 
law, as he talks of, is not the law of England. Go where he 
will, alfo, he will find that a law-fuit is the Jaft thing in the 
world to give peace s and that fuch country is the land of the 
greateft liberty, in which juftice is to be bought the cheapeft ; 
for it is no where adminiftercd at free-coft.—With refpect to 
himfelf, indeed, he may defy both the expence and vexation of 
fuits, if he be in faét tucha ftony-hearted ftoic as he pretends, 


“¢ Upon the cold ground J can lay my head, 
Andileep with pleafure on a flinty bed,” 


At leaft, if this gentleman hath not a hard heart, he muft have 
a confounded hard hide; unlefs, indeed, he fleep, like the city- 
champion on a Lord-Maycr’s day, in armour.—But, hear him 
on. 
«¢ Or reft in caverns on the fea-beat fhore, 
Though tempeits how! around and billows roar, 
Let the rude florm affail !—Its utmoft din 
Shall rage in vain without—’t's peace within.” 
A little hard of hearing tco, or he mui have a dexterous knack 
at taking a cornfortable nap 
To be ferious, we admire both the fpirit and talents of this 
writer; and have only to wish they were more tempered by 
_ ase and diferction. The man, who takes his motto 
rom Horace, Quifyuts erit vite, feribam, color, ought to know 
fo much of the world as to know that fuch extravagant and 
enthuftaftic pretenfions to fortitude and independency are by 
no means likely to gain cre2it; efpecially if he be not himfelf 
a man of incepencent fortune as well as fpirit*; a circum- 
flance which a celebrated new-convert, who knows the world 
well, conceived it neceflary to promulgate, in order to gain 


* Both which may be fufpected :—Of the latter we have fomething of a 


proof in his being evidently a political partizan, A fatirift and an hiftorian 


fhould be of uo party. Reve 
him 
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him credit for being become a good C)rifian #.—Were we 
convinced,'in faci, of the moral right of a pmblic fatirift’s run- | 
ning a muck at all he meets; we much doubt of the moral 
efficacy of his chaitifement; being of the poet’s noble interloe if 
cutor’s opinion. ‘ 


“ How fweetly Fancy, with her painted Train, 
Beitrews her whimfies on the Poet’s brain! 
What magic forms appear, what vifions rife, 
Tocharm with gawdy glare the Poet’s eyes! 
How rue in me the gilded dream to break, if 
And cail th’ enchanted Poet to awake! 
But Truth, my Friend, looks round in vain to find 
Thefe grand etteéts of Satire in Mankind. 
S——, fo long the Cenfor’s fruitful theme, 
Carelefs of Britain, punts upon the ftream, 
And from th’ official barge delights to fhew 
His pale-fac’d Miftrefs to the fry below. 
Is L— — — enroli’d in Virtue’s litt ? 
Or Coufin A— ~— turn’d a Methodift ? 
Mars will trom cenfure fhield his FavouRriTE son, 
And Satire ’s thrown away on L———/ 
B’en he would fearceiy feel, fhould you rehearfe, 
The Yerrier’s Barkings + in fonorous verte. 
Does —— ceate a drunken Catch to roar? 
Does — — love a Bawdy-houfe no more? 
Say, has thy Mufe been abie to expand 
The clofe-contracted heart and gra{ping hand 
Of hungry H——? Has thy Satire won 
To Virtue’s nobleft deeds his darling Son ? 
And doft thou think its fharpnefs wiil impart 
One gen’rous fentiment to B——'s heart? 

*"  $till he is worthlefs ; and, in fpite of you, 

Will {mile and fmirk as he was wont to do! 
Does giddy Beauty, aw’d by thee, pull down 
The nodding height of Folly’s teather’d crown ? 
Will fprightly D——y leave the rattling Square 
To fuckle Babies in the Surry air? 
Or fair Devonia quit th’ enchanting Ton 
For Widdom’s graver joys at WimBLEDON ? 
Come, tell the profits of this lahhing trade ; 
Produce one reformation you have made.” 


Even our Satiritt is horridly pofed to reply. He can pro= 
duce no public proof ;, byt then 








* Soame Jenyns, Efq.—An odd plea, it muft be confeffed ; when our af 
Saviour himfclf favs, “* It is eaficy for a camel to go through the eye of a be 
needle, than for a rich man to go to heaven.” Rev. ry} 

~ + The Terricr’s Barkings.] ‘The fignature of a great many fucceffive 

Letters which appeared, fume time ago, in a Morning Paper, and were re- 
} Markiple Jor theis fevere repichemiong of this nobly Lord. a ; 
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& Bw a who fears the lafhes yet to come, 

May {mile in public; but he weeps at home ; 

In his fad chamber threats, and ftorms, and {wears ; 

Theo wets the wakeful pillow with his tears.” , 
But how does our poet know this? Has he it from B— —'s 
wife, his miftrefs, or his valet de chambre ?—Are not thefe 
fuppofed effeéts of his fatire fome of thofe whimfies with which 
felf-conceit 


454 





Beftrews on the poct’s brain? 


Nay, not an individual of even the more timid fex is pre- 
tended to have been reforined by our author’s fatire; but then 
ae comforts himfclf that they wiil reform in time, 

66 The modith Fair may, for a while, dety 
The voice of Truth, or calj it Calumny ; 
But eager Time will hatten to deftroy 
Fach changeful fabric of unreal joy. 
Time, on the Mufes’ wings, fhall quickly bear 
His folemn warnings to Devonia’s ear ; a 
Shall make her bluth through Folly’s vain difguife, 
And gladly iearn oi Spencer to be wile.” 

There is no doubt that Time will, on his own wings, with- 
out the aid of the Mufes, bring mortifications enow, to put a 
gadding young female in mind of the propriety of flaying more 
at home. It the obje&s of our author’s fatire are, thus, to be 
oaly cured by Time, we may bid him lay down his pen, as 
the Madman bid the General fheathe his fword. ‘* Why 
fhould you rifk your life, faid he, againft thofe foolith fel!ows ? 
Let them alone, and in time they will die of theméelves.” 

If our poetical Malayan, however, will needs go on his own 
way (for, talk as fincly as we will, by honour and appetite, as 
the valet fays, we muft all cat), we heg leave to recommend to 
him a little more time and care in tagging, trimming, and po- 
lifhing his lines. Doth not the lait, of the two following, 
feindalize the firft? 


1 Gein 


*¢ Should Satire, by its de/d and nervous line, 
Aid and fupport the glori-ous defign ;” 
How daid and enervate, inflead of bold and nervous, is this ekeing 
out gicrisus to three fyllabics!—Why did not the line run 
thus? ** Aid and fupport fo glorious a defign,” 

Defy is no rhime to Calumny—Eye to Hypocrify—Teil to Smile 
—hear to Ear: of which, or fimilar, defeciive rhimes we meet 
with exaimples inalmoft every page. 

When our fatirift imitates, or turns plagiary, alfo, for heay | 
ven’s fake ! Jet him not rob the fpittle. 


“¢ Tell 
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s* Tell me, my Lord, if this celeftial fenf, 
** Known by the awful name of Conicience,” 
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' 
t 
‘ 


Can there be a more obvious and fhameful plagiarifm? Whe 
can doubt that thefe lines were taken from the toliowing ? / 


Tell us, good folks, if that, in this here place, 
Where lives the celebrated Dodtor Cale, 

Who fells full fourteen pills for fourteen pence, 
It be-n’t enow in your own Con/fci-ence ! 


%& 


4n Addrefs to the London and Monthly Reviewers, on their 
Canvafs of their Examination of Dr. Maclaine’s Anjwer to 
Soame Fenyns, Efg. on his View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Chrifiian Religion. By the Rev. Edward Fleet, Fun. B. A. 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. €d. Brown, 


And can Mr, Edward Fleet, jun. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
be really a batchelor of arts and in holy orders! Can he have 
paffed his examination in the Schools, and obtained ordination 
in the Church ? If fo it be, may we not with propriety ex 
‘claim on his fituation, as doth the poet on that ot the flies and 
gsubs, we iometimes meet with, in amber? 


The things we know are neither choice nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they came there. 


The Monthly Reviewers, it feems, in foeaking of this Examti- 
ner’s pamphlet, faid, ‘ they would willingly give an account. 
of it, if they underftood the languae or reafoning.” And for 
this wicked infinuation he does abule them, as, to be fure, 
they deferve, moft abominably.-—For our part we unfortunately 
went farther, and gave proof of deticiency both in ftile and are 
gument; and, for this, we and our editor come in for ouv 
fhare. Dr. K. whom Mr. F. calls the principal manufacturee 
of the London Review, he tells us, ‘+ has as weakly as un~ 1) 
facceisfully attacked Mr. Jenyns’s writings, and therefore it ” 
is no wonder that any writer in favour ef him ihould be loaded 
with all the malevolent abufe that difappointed envy can in- ' 
vent; fo that prejudice is plainly proved.”—but what if Ne 
Dr. K. had no hand at all in the bufinefs!—Let not Mr. ’ 
Flect’s ditcreet heart think that the primipal manufedturer in 
the London Review is employed in ,crisiciing tuch paltry ! 
> pro- a? 
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produétions as’ his Examination. But, if he had been fo eme 
ployed, we know little of Br, K. if he have not, like Mr, 
Ficet, too good ar opinion of his own abilities to envy thote 
of others That tne arguments, in his Review of Mr. J’s 
tract, might feem weak to Mr. F. is not at all to be won- 
dered at, as he appears by no means qualified to underitand 
them, ‘They were of a kind, not calculated for the ignorantly- 
admiring many, but for the judizioufly-approving few: fome 
of whom would meft probably have controverted them, had 
they been controvertible. Mr. F, cid not prefume to attempt 
it’f fo that Dr. K’: attack, as it is here called, on Mr. J. had 
all the fuccefs the affailant expeéted ; and no coniequent pre- 
judice againft any writer in favour of Mr. f. could fubfift. 
We would, indeed, endeavour, if poffible, to fet Mr. Fleet 
here a little right. He talks of being himfelf a writer rm 
favour of Mr. Jenyns, What value Mr. J. may fet upon his 
favour we know not; but we cannot regard the fuffrage of 
fo frivolous wn advocate as in any degree favourable io him *, 
We look upon it, indeed, as the greateft difparagement to that 
wgentleman’s performance, that its numerous admirers are fuch 
fuperficial reafoners and half-taught icholars as our Addreffer. 
—His great caufe of offence, however, with us, feems to be, 
-our not having faid enough of his book. He would have 
had us retail his whole pamphlet; for, fays he, “ even grant- 
ing that a metaphorical impropriety may be in a fentence, does 

it follow, that every other part of the book muft con;sain it?” 
—Contain zt / Contain what? The fentence, or the metapho- 

rical impropriety ? Or is either to be repeated in every part of 
the book ?— Matter Fleet calls us fools, and would have us take 

fhame to ourtelves, but, to reply in his own ftrain, we cry, 

Shame upon him—Shame upon the heads of the College that 

made fuch a blockhead a batchelor ;—and fhame upon the 

Bifhop that ordained tuch a duace a deacon.—We cannot in 

common charity fuppofe this pert junior as yet a pricft. 


* Ic is truly laughable to hear Mr. Fleet, placing himfelf fide by fide 
with Mr. Jenyns, complain of the malcvolence exerted againdt them. 


Ww, 
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The Defolation of America: a Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


A nervous defctiption and pathetic lamentation of the hor- 
yours of war in America, That the fcenes defcribed are truly, 
even peculiarly, lamentable, we with forrow confefs; but we 
cannot altogether impute them, as doth the poet, to the wilful 
wickednefs of Great Britain; or think the regular troops of 
Europe more cruel and ferocious than the half-difciplined pro- 
vincials of America. But fiction, not truth, is the province of 
a Poet: we with there were lefs truth, than there probably is, 
in the imagined defolation, here defcribed. 

We, yet, by no means recognize the features of Britons, in 
the butchers of the Americans, defcribed, in the beginning of 
the poem, 


« THROUGH the dim thades by frantic terror led, 
From fcenes of blood a hoary parent fled ; 
A tender virgin breathlefs with her fears, 
Hung on his arm; and bath’d him with her tears: 
With wearied fteps, and with diftracted air, 
Follow’d the faithful partner of his care. 
‘Through the lone fhadows of furrounding night 
Trembling they fled, for death purfu’d their flight. 
And oft they flopp’d, and oft they turn’d their eyes, . 
Where a vatt flame thot raging to the fkies, 
While every gale that mov’d the dufky air, 
Pierc’d their fad ears with accents of defpair. 
Here horrid fhouts of barbarous triumph flow, 
Blended with groans, and mingling fhrieks of woe: 
Their feebler wails and dying accents tiie, 
And rage remorfelefs thunders to the tkies.— 
Now filent had they reach’d a mountain’s fide, 
Whole paths unviolated forefts hide : 
There paus’d awhile their fteps, while each furvey’d 
The dijlant ruin, from the friendly thade.— 
At length the wretched mother thus began, 
While down her checks the liquid forrows rane 
And art thou, miferabie daughter, preft 
Once more to thy afflicted parent’s breatt ? 
And do thefe clofing eyes thy form behold; 
‘Thefe tears bedew thee, and thefe arms infold ? 
Yet ah! what pangs, what horrors feize my mind, 4 : 
Ruin and death purfuing clofe behind ! 
I fee, I fee fwift buriting through the thade, ua ' 
The cruel foldier, and the recking blade, 7] 
And there the bloody crofs of Britain waves, t 
Pointing to deeds of death an hoft of tlaves. 
To thein unheard the wretched tell their pain, 
And every human forrow fues in vata: : 
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Their harden’d bofoms never knew to melt ; 
Each woe unpitied, and each pang unfelt.+— 
See! where they ruth, and with a favage joy, 
Unhheath the fword, impatient to deftroy. 
Fierce as the tiger, burtting from the wood, 
With famifh’d joys, infatiable of blood *” 


Are thefe, we fay, the features of Britons ?}—~Certainly not, 
—It is with equal impropriety the poet apoftrophizes ; requir- 
ing them to fufpend the war, becaufe truly the Americans ars 
@ur brethren. 

“* Yet, yet a moment, the fell fteel reftrain ; 
Muft Nature’s facred ties all plead in vain ? 
Ah! while your kindred blood remains unfpilt, 
And Heaven allows an awful paufe from guilt, 
Sufpend the war, and recognize the bands, 
Againit whofe lives you arm your impious hands != 
Not thefe, the boaft of Gallia’s proud domains, 
Nor the icorch’d fquadrons of Iberian plains ; 
Unhappy men! vo foreign war you wage, 

In your own blood you glut your frantic rage ; 
And while you follow where Oppreffion leads, 
At every ftep, a friend, or brother bleeds.”— 


Our author is evidently a much better poet than politician. 
{sa manto {heath his own fword, while an unnatural brother 
hath his dagger drawn and aimed at his throat? Kindred, con- 
verted into enemics, are the worft of enemies. Would tho 
Americans have us be fhocked at the idea of a civil war among 
brethren; when they declare themiclves independent ftates ? 
They have themfelves difclaimed kindréd; they difdain the ap- 
pellation of rebels, and aflume the diftance and dignity of 
foreigners. Let them firft give up their pretenfions to indepen- 
dency, and then we may regard them as fellow. fubje&ts, . Tilh 
then, we fubmit in fact to the conditions, they impofe on usj 
and almoft acknowledge their affumed ticle, in treating them as 
foreign enemies, 

Our poet’s addreis to the American females; exhorting them, 
in imitation of the Sabine wives and the ancient Romans, to 
endeavour to prevail on the Britifh warriors to fheath the 
fword, is poctical and pathetic; but the conclution is as cruel 
and unjuft. 

We muft not be unjuft, however, to the poetical. pretenfions 
of our animated bard. We fhall, therefore, add one queta- 
tion more, and take our leave of this well-written perfor- 
mance. 

* Then hope, farewe!!!—c’cn now the fiends prevail, 
And fcunds of bosror iaddea every yale. ; 
Z o 
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The Defelation of America: a Poem, 459 


Zo! where the facrilegious flames arife, 
And defolation blazes to the tkies! f 
Farewell, lov’d feats, whofe ruins itrike my ear, i 
For ever facred, and for ever dear! 

Where’er around I turn my mournful eyes, 

Sad fcenes of human miferies arife. 

‘Triumphant rage, revenge, and death are there, 

And all the vanquifh’d feel, and all the viétors dare. 
Ye faithful partners of my happier ftate! 

And now the dear companions of my fate! 
Expell’d, forlorn, beneath a wintry tky, 
Whither, ye wretched mourners, will ye fly ? 

1 faw your long and fad proceffion go, 

Bending beneath unutterable woe. 

Each virgin wept, and every mother preft 

A helplets infant, trembling at her breaft.— 

Here wretclied youth bewails, with frantic air, 

Its hopes {fo foon extinguifh’d by defpair ; pis 

There, more inut’d to grief, the matron ftands, 

With haggard eyes, and vainly-lifted hands ; 

While weak and tottering age, chain’d down below, 

Only to drain the bitter cup of woe, | 

Unapt to fly, and impotent to fave, 

But afks the dreary blefling of a grave. 

’ Farewell the hearth, farewell the chearful board ! 

The humble roof with every comfort ftor’d ! 

With all that bounteous Heaven beftow’d in vain, 

To fweeten being, and alleviate pain! i} 

There, the wild rage of conflagration preys, 

| Wide-darting through the gloom its.angry rays. 

| Stern as the foe of nature in his walks, 





_ 
Damen bt La gate? 
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Amid the wreck the horrid foldier ftalks. 
His unrelenting hand the waund prepares 
For thofe, whom ev’n the fiery deluge fpares ; 
% Infpires new fury to the finking flame; 
) Or ftabs the fuppliant babe, and calls it fame!” 


i To fuch reproaches hath every foldier been fubje&, fince 
men have been foldiers! Weconccive, however, that the mi- 


litary profeffion never lefs deferved it than in modern times. 
xe * 








A Differtation on Cancerous Difeafes. By B. Peyrithe, M.D. { 
Regius Profeffar of Surgery, and Member of the Royal Academy Yi | 
of Surgery, at Paris; and of the Academies of Mntpelliers d 
Touloufe, 3c. Tranflated from the Latin, with Notes. 8vo. 
as. 6d. Wiikie. ; 
Of this diflertation, the tranflator gives a concife account in 
the preface; informing us it was written in confequence of 2 ae 
3M2 prize +H 

























































460 Peyrilbe’s Differtation on Cancerous Difeafes. 


prize queftion, propofed by the Academy at Lyons in the year 
1773: the premiuin of 1200 livres being adjudged to our au- 
thor; who, as the tranflator obferves, 

“* Seems to have gone iarther than any other has done before him, 
towards afcertaining the nature of the difeafe ; and if he fometimes 

oes into the field 01 conjecture, it is nor with a view to indulge in 
idle reverics.——He will be found conftantly reafoning froin anaiovy 
and facts.—Indeed, on a fubject which is of fo much importance, and 
whica has been hitherto fo involved in obfcurity, he has furely fome 
right to fpeculaic. 

‘¢ By pointing out to us the true principles of the diieafe, he has 
proved that, although it is, in many cafes irremediable; yet, that it 
will admit of cure in fome, and of palliation in all.” 

The tranflation of this valuable performance is well exe- 
cuted, as we learn, by Dr. Simmons; to whom the public is 
alfo indebted for an Englith verfion of M. Perfon’s Eleinens 
d Anatomie. 


eee ee 


A Diffrtation on the Inoculated Small-Pox: or, An Attempt to- 
wards an” Inveftigation of the Real Caufes which render the 
Smail-Pox by Inoculation, fo much more mild and fafe, than the 
fame Difeafe svhen produced by the ordinary Means of Infzétion. 
By John Mudge, Surgeon, at Plymouth, Small O&avo. 4s. 
Davies. 


A judicious and well-written traét on as interefting a fub- 
ject as any within the fphere of medical fcience. 

‘“* In this difquifition,” tays Mr. Mudge, * I have not attempted a 
flight upon the wings of hypothefis into the regions of uncertainty ; on 
the contrary, the principles upon which the inquiry is founded, are 
either {elt-evident truths, or phyfical maxims uniyerfally acknowledged ; 
and the reafoning deduced from them, fuch as it is, fo calculated tor 
the general undevitanding, tliat its force may be felt as well by thofe 
who have not made phytic their ftudy, as by thofe who have. 

‘© Popular information was indeed one great motive to this inquiry ; 
for though the credit cf inoculation is now p:etty generally eftablifhed, 
yet there are ftill a great number who are not altoxether divetted of 
their prejudices againtt it; and I am not without hopes, that the fol- 
lowing co;.iderations may remove their feruples, partly by informing 
their underftandings, and partly by alarming their fears. 

*¢ To the medical reader I thall only fay, that for the above reafon, 
quotations from phyfical authorities have been intentionally avoided 
and that thou, h he may poflibly in this treatife meet with fome things, 
which, unknown to me, have been before publifhed, or which his 
own ideas may have ifuggeited to him; I am, however, willing to 
hope, that ncither his {peculative nor practical expectations will be 
inurely difappointed.’ 

To this fhort and modeft. account of the work; we fhall 
only add that the ‘author liberally anfwers the expe€fations }t 
may excite in the reacer, —_ - we r 

4 





Simmons’s Account of the Tania, or long Tape-worm. 46% . 


An Account of the Tenia or long Tape-worm, and of the Method 
of treating it, as pradtifed at Morat in Switzerland. Being a 
Tranflation of a Memoir publifbed at Paris, entitled, ** Traite- 
ment contre le Tenia ou ver folitaire, pratique a Morat en 
Suiffe, examiné et eprouve a Paris, public par Order du Rei.” 
With Copper-plates, 8vo. 28. Wilkic. 

For this tranflation we are obliged to the ingenious Dr. 
Simmons, who has prefixed to it a defcriptive account of the 
fingular worm in queftion, ‘The remedy prefcribed, was 
known, as Dr. Hill ufed to fay, to the ancients; but appears 
to be never the worfe for having been long negleéted. 





The Reftoration of the King of Tanjore confidered. . Quarto. 


This pamphlet, confifting of one hundred and twenty-three 
pages, is accompanied by an Appendix, containing the necef- 
fary documents for its illuftration, in three hand{ofne valumes. 
—They are printed and diftributed at the expence of the Eafh 
India Company, and may poflilly hereafter claim our more 
particular attention. 

* % 
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A Defence of Lord Pigot. Quarto. 
Damnatus abfens. 


At whofe expence this work, confifting of upwards of 4co 
pages, is printed and diftributed we know not; te it contains 
a mafterly defence of the conduét of the noble abfentee, and 
flands, with reipeét to us, in the predicament of the laft-men- 
tioned publication. 

& * 





Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Efq; the 
Englifo Ariftophanes >to which are added, the Bons Mots, Re- 
partees, and Good Things faid by that great Wit and excentrical 
Genius. 8vo. Is. Bew. 


One of the catch penny publications, which thofe retainers to 
the Mufes, the fons. of Grub ftreet, are ready to produce on 
every popular o¢cafion. Not that it is the worft of the kind, the 
narrative @f fa&ts being pretty authentic. “The colleGion of 
bens-micts, is; however, very meagre and barren, moft of them 
being borrowed from other jeft-books, in which they are im- 
puted to other jokers; and fome of them as ancient as the icven 
jayidgs of the Sages of Greece. <— 
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Captivity, a Poem, and Celadon and Lydia, a Tale. 
by permiffion to her Grace the Duchefi of Devonfhire. By Adrs, 
Rakinfon. 4to ts. 6d. Becket. 


The following defcription of an unfortunate debtor, con- 
fined within the walls of a prifon, may ierve as a fpecimen of 
this lady’s poetical abilities, 


Captivity, a Poem. 





Dedicated 


Low on a bed of firaw the mourner lies, 
Cold drops upon his pallid temples rife ; 
Perhaps, a tender partner thares his grief, 
Perhaps, a friendic{s infant craves relict : 

A thoufand paffions tear his beating breait, 

A thoufand tender fears difturb his reit ; 

Wot for himfelf he murmurs, but for thof, 
The guiltle(s partners of his poignant woes ; 
Unnumber’d pangs his feeling heart afiail, 
And juftice holds aloft her even feale. 
Defpair, (the offspring of unpitied woe) 

With every ill th’ avenging Gods beitow, ‘ 
Tivokes the icy hand ot death to fay, 

And bids him live, to every grict a prey. 
“O’er the lorie cell 2 folemn ilillnefs reigns, 
Save, wheie the voiee of Mifery complains ; 
Save, where the tortur’d mind implores relicfy 
In fighs repentant,‘ and unfeigning grief; 
Where keen Remorte doth contiant vivil keep, 
And pining Victims live alone to weep. 
Methinks I fee the wretch abforb’d in tears, 


Alternate hopes fucceeding anxious fears ; : : 
One moment, Refignation’s rays divin : 


Tn his fad courtenance feraphie fhine;. 

The next, e’en Hope her balmy power denies, 
And woes fucceilive o’er his bofom rife; 

The trembling accents of his faul’ring breath, 
Proclaim the near, the kind approach of Death; 
O extacy of thought! “ Thou welcome Friend,” 
‘He iaintly cries, “* My forrows quickly end 

** Receive me to thy arms, and let me prove, ai # 
-“ That thou hatt power each anguifh to removelg 

** So fhall each crime, each error be forgiven, 

‘* For Mercy’s the peculiar gift of Heaven.” 
Defcription fails; let Fancy ipceak the véft, “ 
They who have feen fuch woes, can paint thent bel.” 


t 
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Airs, Sein Love finds the Way. 463 


firs, Duets, Trios, Fe. in the New Comic Opera, called Lowe 
finds the Way; as performed at the ibeatre-Royal im Covent- 
Gardew. 8vo. 6d. Bell. 


The twin-fifters Mufic and Poetry have certainly forefworn 
each other’s company ; if we may judge from the many paltry 
productions, which the pretenders to both have lately offered 
the Town: among which we may, without the leaft injuttice, 
tank the wretched fing-fong of Love finds the Way. 


2 





Richmond Hill, a Poem. Py Charles Crawford, Efq. fto. 1% 
Becket, ; 


If we miftake not, this Mr, Crawford is the fame gentleman, 
who fome time ago, informed the publick that he was a child 
of tbe fun; if fo, he hath, by all the laws of heathen mytho- 
logy, a natural right tothe graces of poctry, by inheritance 
from his father Apollo.—But, perhaps (for it is a wite child, 
they fay, that knows his own father) Mr. C. may be a little 
eut, here, Or, perhaps, though an actual fon, he may be 
only a by-blow, and his nole be, of courle, put out of joint, 
by the laws of the land. Mr. C. indeed, gives us fome hint that 
this is the cafe, and that he was begot by the Sun on the Earth; 
by way of contrait, we fuppole to the Adcan’s once defcending 
to give a chafter kifs on a fimilar occafion. Be this as it may, 
he roundly afferts chat he “ was made a bard” by Richmond. 
hill. Now this can poffibly mean nothing elfe, (coming from 
one who declares himfelf to be a child of the Sun) than that 
the Sun, alias Apoilo, begot him upon the Earth, alias Ma- 
dam Terra, on Richmond-Hill: for we cannat iuppoie "Squire 
Crawford fo ignorant of phyfical or obfictrical teience, as té 
imagine, that he imagines, that any terreftrial_ mother can, 
of herfeif, make her own child, ‘This is a royal prerogative, 
peculiar, in favour of Minerva, belonging only to King 
jupiter. 

But no matter by ‘whom or on whom he was made a hard, 
unleis he had been better made. For fuch a Port !—MMagaus 
Apalio! tu nobis non eris, if you beget tuch bhatlards as thefe. 
Not, Oh Sun! that the baniling wants fire; but there is no- 
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taing ctherzal in it. Itis a mere culinary hre, 
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462 Captivity, a Poem: 


Captivity, a Poem, and Celadon and Lydia, a Tale. Dedicated 
by permiffion to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonfoire. By Mrs, 
Rokinfon. 4to 1s. 6d. Becket. 


The following defcription of an unfortunate debtor, con- 
fined within the walls of a prifon, may ierve as a fpecimen of 


this lady’s poetical abilities. 


Low on a bed of firaw the mourner lies, 
ae drops upon his pallid temples rife ; 
erhaps, a tender partner fhares his grief, 
Perhaps, a friendicfs infant craves relict : 
A thoufand paffions tear his beating breait, 
A thoufand tender fears difturb his reit ; 
Nor for himfelf he murmurs, but for thofe, 
The guiltlefs partners of his poignant woes ; 
Unoumber’d pangs his fecling heart afiai, 
And juftice holds aloft her even feale. 
Defpair, (the offspring of unpitied woe) 
With every ill th’ avenging Gods bettow, ‘ 
* —" Fiavokes the icy hand ot death to flay, , 
And bids him live, to every grief a prey. 
“O'er the lorie cell 2 folemn ilillnefs reigas, 
Save, whee the voiee of Mifery complains ; 
Save, where the torrur’d mind implores relic, 
In fighs repentant,’ and unteigning grief; 
Where keen Remorte doth contiant vigil keep, 
‘And pining Victims live alone to weep. 
Methinks I fee the wretch abforb’d in sears, 
Alternate hopes fucceeding anxious fears ; 
One moment, Refignation’s rays divine 
Tn his fad courtenance feraphiec thine;. 
The next, e’en Hope her balmy power denies, 
And woes fucceilive o’er his bofom rife; 
The trembling accents of his faul’ring breath, 
Proclaim the near, the kind approach of Death; 
O extacy of thought! “ Thou welcome Friend,” 
‘He faintly cries, “* My forrows quickly-end£ 
** Receive me to thy arms, and let me prove, as Be 
- ‘That thou hatt power each anguith to remove 
So fhall each crime, each error be forgiven 
« For Mercy’s the peculiar gift of Heaven! Me 
A o 4 ‘ 
Defcription tails; ler Fancy ipeak the reff, id 0a 
They who have feen fuch woes, can paint th 5 
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Airs, Sein Love finds the Way. 463 , 


firs, Duets, Trios, ec. in the New Comic Opera, called Lowe 
finds the Way; as performed at the Tbeatre-Royal im Covent- ( 
Gardew. 8vo. 6d. Bell. 















The twin-fifters Mufic and Poetry have certainly forefworn 
each other’s company ; if we may judge from the many paltry i 
productions, which the pretenders to both have lately offered 
the Town: among which we may, without the leaft injuttice, i 
rank the wretched » fing-fong of Love finds the W ay. \ 


Richmond Hill, a Poem. By Charles Crawford, Efy. 4to. 13, 
Becket, 

























If we miftake not, this Mr, Crawford is the fame gentleman, 
who fome time ago, informed the publick that he was a child if 
of the fun; if fo, he hath, by all the laws of heathen mytho- 
logy, a natural right to the graces of poctry, by inheritance 4 ly 
from his father Apollo.—But, perhaps (for it is a wite child, : l 
they fay, that knows his own father) Mr. C, may be a little 
out, here. Or, perhaps, though an atual fon, he nay be 
only a by-blow, and his nofe be, of courfe, put out of joint, 
by the laws of the land. Mr. C. indeed, gives us fome hint that 
this is the cafe, and that he was begot by the Sun on the Earth; 
by way of contrait, we fuppole to y the Micon’s once defcending 
to give a chafter kifs on a fimilar occafion. Be this as it may, 

; he ‘roundly afferts that he ** was made a bard” by Richanond 

; hill. Now this can pofibly mean nothing elfe, (coming g trom 

one who declares himtelf to be a child of “the Sun) than that 

the Sun, alias Apoilo, begot him upon the Earth, alias Ma- 
dam Terra, on Richmond-Hill: for we cannat’iuppoie Squire 

Crawford fo ignorant of phyfical or obftetrical tcience, as to 

imagine, that “he imagines, that any terreftrial_ mother can, 

of herfeif, make ler own child, “This is a royal prerogative, 
peculiar, in favour of Minerva, belonging only to King 
jupiter. 

But no matter by ‘whom or on whom he was made a hard, 
unlefs he had been deter made. For fich a Porv Lodillacnies 
Apolio! tu nobis non eris, if you beget tuch hatlards as thefe. 
Not, Oh Sun | ! that the gant, wants fire; but there is no- 
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464 Richmond Hill, a Poem 


not be fo vain. True it is that the fun begets them by exha- 
lation from the dunghill: but, alas! they either foar f high 
as to fuffer the precipitate fate of Phacton or Icarus, or 
furvive, like weeds, to wear themfelves away by motion, on 
the {pot whereon they grew. 

** 3a 
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Thoughts on Liceneing Public Alehoufes. Submitted to the confide- 
ration of the Gentlemen, aéting in the Commiffion of the Peace 
throughout England. Bya Fuftice of the Peace. 6d. Johnion, 


We fear the well-meaning and honeft remonftrances, of this 
worthy magiftrate, will have but little effe&t, toward working 
a reformation, in the abufes complained of. Itis, indeed, too 
true, though a melancholy reflection, that, in the order of 
civil fociety, the.public benefit of private vices feems fo ob- 
vious, that their real evil is not attended to. Could his wor- 
fhip contrive a method to diminifh the number of alehoufes, 
without the diminution of beer-licences and of the confump- 
tion of ale, he might poffibly be liftened to. As it is, we con- 
ceive the magiltrates, whether in town or country, would get 
turned out of the commiffion for marplots and bufy-bodies, 
fhould they exert themfelves too officioufly in the fuppreffion 
of alehoufes. The prevention, of their unneccflary increafe, 
is all they may venture on; and this we ferioufly recommend 
to them, for the reafons contained in this little tra&, 





A Letter to the Inhabitants of Manchefter, Macclesfield, and the 
adjacent Parts, on Occafion of the late Burthquake in thofe places. 
By the Rt. Reverend the Lord Bifhap of Chefier. 2mo. 6d. 
Pool, Chefter. 


A pertinent and pious exhortation to repentance and holincS 
of life, founded on the juft refletion of our being every mo- 
ment fubje&t to accidents, as they are called; which are under 
the immediate dire&tion of an over-ruling Providence, which 
governs the phytical as well as the moral worid, 
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The rational Condu& of the Human Mind. 465 


The rational Condué? of the Human Mind, moral and religious, 
by a moral Chriftian, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 


A mifcellany, containing an Englifh verfion of the golden 
verfes of Pythagoras, or rather of the  penmrectans 3 3 a poe 
tical epiftle on the love of God : a piece entitled, The Happy 
Dreamer, and the Chriftian Philotopher.— 1 he writer may, 
for ought we know be, what he ftiles himfelf, a moral Carite 
tian ; ‘but he is neither a poet nor a philofopher. 





A Profpee? from Barrow Hill, near Rochefter, in Staffordpoire. 
4to is. Baldwin. 


A kind of poetic-profaic defcription of the feenes, furround< 
ihg the fpot above-mentioned ; in which the author’s attach- 
ment to, probably, his native ‘foil, is fufficiently conipicuous. 
A circumftance which indicates that Mr. Aftle isa South, and 
nota North, Briton, if what was faid, by a fhrewd Irifh wit 

f his North Britifh countrymen, be true, that thovgtt 
the Highlands of Scotland prefent the fineft profpe&s in the 
world; the beft profpect in the country is the high-road from 
the Low-Lands to London. 


4 concife and expedit tious Method for attaining the French Lane 
guage. Wherein all the Rules and Exercifes neceffary to the 
Schalar’s Information, are laid dawn, on a regular and entire 
new Plan. By Frangois Soulés. 12mo, 3s. 6d. Dilly. 


Mr. Soulés, after flightly depreciating Chambaud, Perrin, 
Dele’tanville, "Saufenil, &c. proceeds 5, in his preface, to iketchout 
his own plan; which ‘has the merit of fimplicity of method ; 
though not fo entirely new as the title-page informs us. Mr. 
Soulés indeed frankly declares that he has borrowed freely from 
others, and is at the fame time modeft enough to own that he 
is not altogether fure of having arrived at nerfcétion himielf. 
If, fays he, any thing has efcaped my obfervation, let the 
reader confider that Iam no more infallible than the Left 

writers, and remember that aliguando bonus dormitat Hom-rus. 
—Well faid good Mr. Soulés, Homer was certainly one of 
0 bef? wr iter'y nd fo we muft hence prefume is Mr. doulés— 

, however, among writers of Englifh: for furelv he does 
not’ incan to compare himfelf, or rather to piace himfelf in the 

Vor. VI, 3 N fame 
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fame clafs with Homer !—Mr. Soulés may be a good French 
matter, but he would be a better, if he better underftood 


Englifh. 


————— 





A Rural Ramble; to which is annexed a Poetical Tagg, The 
Brizhthelmfione Guide. Ey G. 8. Carey. 28. fewed. Baldwin. 


Mr. Carey, who is well known to be a wagg, has here 
waggilhly enough related the adventures he met with, in tra- 
velling with a friend from London to Brighthelmftone. As they 
travelled on foot, fuch adventures are of courie a litle low ; 


but they are mot on that account the le{s humorous. 





The Hifter; of Mifs Maria Barlowe. 2 vol. tomo. 5s fewed, 
Wallis. 


We hope our guondam publifher, Mr. Wallis, is not going 
to invade the exclufive privilege of the: Meflicurs Noble, in 
“the manufactory of Novels. Mifs Maria Barlowe is certainly 
a ftray iheep from their fold; at leaft the lambkin feems fo 
from the fimilarity of its bleating. 
ee * 





Seventecn Hun tred and Seventy Seven; or a Piétwre of the Man- 
ners and Charaéter of the Age. In a Poetical Epifile from a 
Lady of Quality. gio, ts. 6d. Evans. 


A fatirical defeription of the vicious and frivolous charaéters 
of the times; we do not think it fair, however, to admit, that 
fach charaéters conilitute that of the age in which they live. 
This epiftle has great poetic merit; though we are miftaken if 
it be really written by a lady, 





Tie Park. Svo. 6d. Goldney. 


Some fauntring fpark, with his hands in his breeches- 
pockets, to keep, as they fay, the devil out of them, appears 
to have {eribbled the veries before us; while he was dining with 
Duke Humphry on onc of the benches of the Mall, 


Elegies 
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Helcroft's Elegies. 467 





Elegies. I, On the Death of Samuel Foote, Efg. il, On Age. 
By Thomas Holerofi. 4to. 1s. Gew. 


We have received a letter of complaint, on the fcore of thefe 
Elegies, againft certain rival critics ; who have, it feems, al- 
ready depreciated them by their refle€tions, and more by fliling 
them a couple of twelve-penny Elegies—With deference 
to our correfpondent, however, we muft candidly acknowledge 
that, glad as we fhould be to pluck a crow with our rivals, to 
advantage, we muft in this inftance acquit them.—As to the 
Elegies themfelves, to be fure, they a:e net firft-rate compo- 
fitions ; but then, inftead of depreciating them, the faid cri- 
tics have enhanced their value: the two being both fold in one 
twelve-penny pamphlet ; they are in fact but a couple of /x- 
penny Elegies; but therefore by fo much the better bargain. 
Serioufly, thefe two Hittle Elegies might have patled off very 
well, as productions whofe beauties and blemiihes are mode- 
rate and obvious, had not the writer-prefaced them {0 pom- 
poufly. ‘* If they are worthlefs,” favs he * Ict them reft in 
that oblivion, which is the utmoft heppiuefs unworthinefs can 
know ; if the contrary happen to be the cafe, he nas no doubt 
but their merits will be fecn and acknowledged by every one 
whom Heaven has oleft with tatte and judgment sufficient to 
form the critic.” —We co not fec the extraordinary blefling in 
having no move tafte and judgment than is necctlury to appre- 
ciate thefe important productions. 
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Verfes written on feveral Occafions, between the Years 1712 and 
1j2t. gto. 28. 6d. Becket. 


The editor of thefe verfes, faid to have been written by 
Judge Burnet, fon of-the famous Biihop Kurset, teems to found 
their merit on their beiag writren in an era, famous for kng- 
lifh poetry. [his plea will not pais, however, on readers of 
the prefent era for criticifm; neither the writer, who, though 
a judge, was no poet; nor the editor, who feems to be vo 
judge of poetry, reaping any kind of credit from their pub- 
lication, . . ‘ 

* * * 
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Five Minutes Refiefion concerning Prizes. 8vo. 6d. Fletcher, 
Oxford, 


The prizes here meant are not the prizes in the Srate-Lot- 
tery, nor the refletions on them founded on Mr. Molefworth’s 
calculation ; ‘which are not worth five- minutes confideration ; 
but the academical prizes for literary compofitions at the Uni- 
verfity, ihe mode of diftributing thele, our refleétor thinks 
might be improved; and that they would have a better effe& 
if they were honorary rather that pecuniary. And fo far we 
agree with him, unlefs {uch premiums were mose confidera- 
ble ; for thouyh money buys honour as we'l as every thing 
elfe, it is become at once {o fcarce and fo plenty, that it will 
goa very little way in buying any thing, even that bubble 
honour. 

* * * 





Intereftirg Letters of Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganellt) Vol. 1il, 
and LV. Tranflated from the French. 12mo0. Durham. 


Whether thefe letters are, or are not, genuine productions, 
jt matt rs little to an intelligent Englifh reader, farther than as 
an o' ject of curiofity; the reflef&i.ons and fentiments they 
contain, however extraordinary as coming from a Pope, being, 
tor the moft part, common, trite, and fuperficial, 

* * % 





The Student’s Pocket Difionary: or Compendium of Univerfal 
flifiary, Chronclogy and biography, from the earlicft Accounts 
to the prefent Time; with Authorities. In two Parts. Part 1. 
containing a Compendium of Biography. By Thomas Mor- 
timer, Efq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Bound. Johnfon. 


One of thofe modern compilations that have the advantage 
of cheapnets, if cheapnefs confift in the giving a great quan- 
tity of print for little money, To fay that fuch a work is 
defective, would be as idle as to expect it fhould be 
otherwile, 
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The Grove of Barzai, and bis Elegy: from the Loves of Oibniel 
and Achfah, To. which is prefixed an Introductory account of 
the Work. By Fofeph Smecton. gto. 1s. Dixwell, f 






It is of little confequence from what this work, as it is called, 
was taken, or to what repofitory it is configned to; as the 
fooner it is forgotten, the better. 
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Thoughts of a Citizen of London, on the Candué of Dr. Dodd, in 
his Life and Death, With Remarks on the feveral Petitions 
prefented in his Favour ; the Arguments of the Court of Common 
Council of the City of London on the Uccafion confidered; and 
fome Queries addreffed to the Lord Mayor and the Court on the 
Subject. With Reflections on fome Paffages of the Ordinary’s 
Account of Dr. Dedd’s Converfation in Newgate, and going ta 
Execution. Shewing that the dangerous and hurtful Doérine, 
of Chriftians who have paffed their whole Lives in Wiekednefs 
being faved at the lafi Hour, by applying to Chrift, bas no \ 
Foundation either in the Naiure of Things or the Scriptures. : ) 
8vo. 6d. Owen. 
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If Dr. Dodd be really dead (which fome perfons, however, | 
are infidels enough to doubt) we hope his death-bed (if we may | 
fo call it} repentance was fincere; and if to we doubt not of i 
its being acceptable at the throne of Gracc. We neverthelefs 
admit the truth nd propriety of many of this writer's reilec- 
tions on the pernicious tendency of incuicating the univertal 
efficacy of Newgate contrition. 
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The fate of Lewellyn; or the Druid’s Sacrifice. A Legendary 
Tale. To which is added, The Genius of Cambre’, a oem. 
By a young gentleman of Truro Schoal. 4to. 28. 6d. Bath, 
Cruttwell. Dilly, London. 







If this young gentleman, of Truro School, be ftill at Truro 
cl, he hath either over-ttayed his time, or is a promifing 
gemius for a fchool-boy.—We mufi not, however, flatter him A} 
too much on thefe fpecimens of his poetry ; nor would have i \| 
hit truft altogether either to his friends or che public, as to 
“their opinion of his being affected by the genuine inipiration 
Be i the Mufe. Time and reflection may better inform pe a | 
So 3 an Satie a! 
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and at the fame time inftrué& him whether fuch infpiration is 
much to be defired. ‘* Who fo fond,” fays he, * as youth- 
ful’ bards, of fame ?”?—Doubtlefs nobody: but poetic fame is 
an alluring and an abandoned ftrumpet, whofe favours are fre- 
quently fatal. 






















Harmonious thro’ the raptur’d vales, 
LEWELLYN pour’d the vocal ftrain; 
O’er all the woodlands and the dales,— 

Belov’d by every piping fwain. 


Were our young bard as great as even Lewellyn himfelf, be- 
hold his rewar': ** to be beloved by every piping fwain.”— 
If this be a fufficient incentive, and poetry be, like virtue, its 
own premivm, let hin pipe away : youth is his plea, and he will 
never pipe younger. 

* % # 


“The Ciceroniad. A Poem, inferibed to William Earl of Manf- 
field: with a Dedication ta his Lardfip. 410. 28. Bew. 


The author of this Poem appears to have too great an attach- 
ment to the Scotch nation, and to know too little of the 
Englifh languzge, to be a competeni judge who are our beft 
erators 5 or to praife them with propricty, if he did, 

* 





4a Ldarefs to the Inhabitants of Penfyluania, by thofe Freemen of 

* the City of Philadelphia, who are now confined in the Mafan’s 
Lodge, by Virtue of aGeneral Warrant, figned in Council by 
the Vice Prefident of the Council of Penfyluania. Printed at 
Philadelphia, reprinted in London. “8vo. 6d. Philips. 


_ _ It appears by this addrefs, that the republican principles of 
the Americans are no more adverfe to general warrants and 
arbitrary pragtices of government, than is the Britifh admini- 
ftration, of which they fo grievoufly complain. 


* *& % 
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adopted, whofe very effential princip'e is the above definition of min/. 
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The Sufpicious Lovers. By the Author of Woodbury. i2mo 
3 vol. 6s. Wilkie. : 


An entertaining feries of letters ; well worth the perufal of 
fuch as read for amufement, without wifhing to injure their 
morals or mifpend their time. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To tHe LONDON REVIEWERS, 


Gentlemen, 


IN your continued review of Helvetius’s Yreatife on Man, for the 
Jaft month, are contained fome few affertions of the critic, which to me 7 a 
appear rather obfcure, if not incontiitent. J] mean not to enter into Be id 
any altercation, but only wifh you to elucidate what now feems obfcure. Hee 2 
The fubject is to me of fome moment, and I know your willmgnefs to 
remove every obftacle to the progre‘s of fcience. if 

In your remarks on the work in queftion, you very juftly obferve thar 
the buman mind cannot with propriety be termed an agent, if Helvetius’s 
definition be admitted, that it is merely an affmblave of ideas. To 
which you then add; * therefore we fhould rather adopt Dr, Prieftley’s 
notion with regard to mind, viz. that of its confiliing of the allemblage 
or fyitem of the organs of fenfation.”—l1n this perhaps you may be | 
right. But then my difficulty is to reconcile this your adopted opinion \4 
with what you further advance towards the end of the fame article, 
when you fay ; “ In fine, our author’s doctrine is, that man is a ma- 
chine, which, being put in motion by corporeal fenfibility, ought to per- 
form all it executes. It is a wheel, that, moved by a torrent, raifes the 
piftons, and with them the water defigned to be thrown into the ba‘on 
prepared to receive it.—But neither (you continue to obferve; is. the 
aflertion true, or? the allufion apt, if, by man’s-being a machine, we 
adopt the ideas of the materialift.”— 

But what, pray, is man elfe but a machine, if his mind be the affem- 
blage of material organs, as you with Dr. Prieftley canceive it; and, 
if he be a machine, why are not the ideas of the materialift to be 










You add indeed; ** if man be confidered asa machine, it fhould be 
rather as a_/piritual than a material one.*—A fpinitual machine! or 
rather, how /piritual at all, if the whole man be a fyitem of matter. 
“ His primcip/e of action, you fay, is innate, and does not proceed from 
the external caufes, that excite his corporeal fentibility.”—Bur thould 
his principle of action be innate or internal, will that make him lefs a 
machine, or render him at all fpiritual, whilft that principle irfelt is H 
held to be material : or, if it fhould, why may not Dr. Kenrick’s famous tag I 
feY-moving wheel be with equal propriety terme: a /piritwal — ie (| 
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You go on to defcribe man; ‘* Man is a laAper sss ¢ wheel, poffeffed 
of an internal principle of motion,’ and not a wheel moved by an exe 
ternal torrent.”—Query; is not that definition, mutatis mutandis, ap- 

licable to the felf-moving wheel of Orffyreus, as now exhibited b 
De. K. YetI don’t hear, the Dr. as yet doubts of the mechanical na- 
ture of his wheel, or has afcribed any fpecies of /pirituality to it, though 
its principle of motion be contefiedly internal, 

I would not then, it feems, on Dy. Pricfiley’s fuppofition, which you 
admit, in the leait deviate from the common language of materialifts, 
when they fpeak of man. Hf what you fuppofe an internal principle 
of action operate as neceflarily and as mechanically as any applied ex- 
ternal caule, is not the effect in either cafe’ equally mechanical? And 
with what propriety, on that fuppofition, can you term any human 
aétion voluxtary, which however you aflert ?—Thefe are my chief dif- 
ficulties; by removing which, and inferting this letter in your next, 
you will much oblige 























An old Correfpondent, 
J. B——n. 
Carlton, Dec. 15, 1777+ 
P.S. As I am fond of confiftent characters, I wifh to know whether 
your colleague Mr. Seton, fince his adoption into your fraternity, has 
feen seafon to reprobate thofe fentiments, he once fo ferioully urged, 
againit Dr. Prieftley’s fyiiem of material fouls. 


We are glad to find our old correfpondent J. B—n profef- 
fedly cured of that fpirit of altercation, which appeared to dic- 
tate fome of his former favours; flattering ourtetves this the 
wholefome feverity, with which we thought it neceffary, now 
and then, to treat him, contributed, not a little, to that falu- 
tary effet. To his prefent more docile and traétable difpofi- 
tion, 2 milder and more lenient treatment is due. With all 
the complacence in our power, therefore, we fhall endeavour 
to obviate the difficulties, and clucidate the obfcurities, of 
which-he complains. Introduétory to this, we muft beg leave 
to fet him right, in calling our opinion, refpecting the nature 
of the human mind, an adopted opinion, becaufe it happens to 
be coincident with an opinion of Dr, Prieftley’s. Should he 
recur to the philofophical articles in the Monthly Review for 
the years 1760 to 1766 inclufive, he will find that opinion re- 
peatedly fuzgefted by us, long before Dr, Prieftley had pub- 
Iithed any thing on the tubjeét. ' He would there, alfo, find 
the Dotor’s notion of the homogeneoufnets of corporeal and 
fpiritual fubfance, or that of their being phyfical effets of a 
fimilar caufe, frequently inculcated. Whether fuch notion be 
true or falie, therefore, it is not an adopted one, but one of our 
own proper conception. As to its confiftency with what he 
objects to, in our laft Review, we prefume he would fee it 
clearly, if he made the neceflary diftin@tion between our = 
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of matter and the common idea of materialifls in general.— 
The latter, by whom we mean not the atomifts of the {chools, 
or the monadifts of Leibnitz or Hobbes, but the maffive mat- 
ter-mongers of Sir Ifaac Newton *: Thefe generally conceive 
fimple matter to be fomething perfe&tly inert and infenfible ; 
fomething deftitute of every innate principle of aétion. Now 
nothing feems plainer than that no modification of fuch inac- 
‘tive, unimprefhible maffes of matter could conftitute a fenfible, 
thinking being, however complicated their modification. Man, 
though a machine, therefore, cannot be a machine made of 
fuch matter —Mr. B. yet objeéts to his being called a /piritual 
machine. But why fo?—lIt is true the epithet /piritual is ra- 
ther a theological, than a phyfical, ‘term; and, on that ac- 
count, may carry with it in phyfics an air of impropriety. Let 
us ufe, in its ftead, however, the proper technical term, Pnen- 
‘matical, and the impropriety vanifhes: for what natural philo- 
fopher will fay that man is not, or that he is either more or 
Jefs than, a pneumatical machine ?—Here, indeed, may again 
arife a difficulty with critics of very nice diftinétion : they may 
query whether, by a preumatical machine, .is meant a machine 
affeted by the common atmofphere, as a barometer or an air- 
pump, ora fire-engine worked by ftream, a thermometer ac- 
tuated by heat, or any other machine, influenced by a material 
fubtitis, fill more retined or fpiritual.—Adopting (for in this 
we do adopt the theory of Dr. Prieftley and St. Paul) the doc- 
trine of a {piritual refurre€tion of the whole man, after the ex- 
tunction of his prefent mortal being in death, we do not think 
it neceffary to make even the diftingétion affected by Helvetius 
between the A/ind and the Scx/; efpecially fo far as to fuppole 
them effentially different. It is truc there are living animals, 
and perhaps men, that, from defeétive organs, think little; and 
occafionally, as perhaps in fleep, not atall: the principle of life 


* Nor that Sir Ifaac Newton, himfelf,. ever made the exiftence, of fuch 
ftupid ftuff of matter (which fills the heads of all the fot-difant Newto- 
gians), any thing mote than a mere matter of /uppofition.—It is, indeed, 
Lee to be lamented, that fo excelent 2 mathematician did not purfue the 
ubjeét of the third book of his Principia tarther. 1+ is there only he enters 
on the principles of pure phyfics, and lays the foundation on which all true 
phyfical theory pel be built, viz. the mechanical effeéts of a partial im- 
pulfe within a confined elaflic medium. tis on this plan, that Dr. Kenrick 
recurs tothofe principles, in order to account philofophieally fer the sue 
phenomena which have hitherto been affumed, as occult qualities ; thoug] 
they can be regularly deduced, from <ven the mechanical: operation of pri- 
mary elements, whofe exiftence is indiiputable.—It is a pity Dr. K. is not 
a more profound and ready mathematician, or that he has not been tortunaté 
enough to meet with a better mathematician, equally policifed of logical 
and philofophical: abilities, Rev. . 
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may not, therefore, entirely accord with that of thought. And 
yet, as we conceive that death puts a period to their prefent 
fyftem, as well as power, of thinking, the principles of life 
and of thought muft be nearly connected. A man may pofi- 
bly live without thinking; but, as he cannot think without liv- 
ing, the mind muft be dependent on the foul, though the foul 
may not be dependent on the mind,—Set the mind out of the 
queftion then, and Jet us examine that mere animal, a thought- 
lefs Soul. What is fuch an os ny but a mere pneu- 
matical machine ? What, though its Maker breathed into its 
noftrils the breath of life, was this any thing more than the 
giving ita property, the confequence of its organization, of in- 
haling the external air to fet its lungs going? Was not its 
animation, or its acquifition of an animal foul, the immediate 
effe& of fetching its firft breath? and is not the lofs of that 
foul the effeé&t of the expiration of its laft breath? A mere any 
mal is in/pired with a living foul when it is born, and expires, 
for want of it, when it dies.—Helvctius, indeed, idly talks of 
the education of a child being begun in its mother’s womb, as 
if it were poffefled not only of afoul but of a mind, and could 
feel and refle€&t in that ftate, But a foetus in embryo has nei- 
ther foul nor mind. We have in a former part of this article 
.obferved that there is no fenfat:en where there is no refle&ion : 
for want of ideas, therefore, a foetus cannot.refle&t, and for 
wanteof refle€&tion, it of courfe cannot feel. A foctus is thus 
as much a component part of the mother, as the placenta, the 
uterus, the matrix, or the pudendum. Its motions, however 
vivacious, are merely convulfive and involuntary; it has no 
feeling but as a part of its mether; it has no foul, till it fufpires 
the breath of life and comes into the world. When, for want 
of air alfo, or through any defeét of the refpiring organs, that 
breath of life expires, it has no longer a foul; the principle of 
Jife returns from whence it came, to him that gave it.—Can 
there be any impropriety in calling fuch a being a pneumatical 
machine ?—Derange or mutilate the parts, or extinguilk the 
fire of a fteam-engine, and will it not refemble fuch a machiné 
jn its inaétion and deceafe ?—At the fame time, however, even 
the principle and operation of the Jatter may be not improperly 
faid to be icfs mechanical, though as plyfically regular and ne- 
ceflary, than a machine compoied of palpable wheels, levers, 
pullies, wedges, &c. 

Ie is not to be doubted that many of the phyfical properties 
of bodies are the effect of an invifible combination of mecha- 
nic powers ; but as this mechanifm cannot be diicovered, we 
do not call them material machines; and yet, were fuch mes 
chanjfin 
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chanifm equally obvious in both cafes, a magnet might be 
found to be as mere a machine as an azimuth compas. 
The difficulty objeéted to is, therefore, a mere difpute about 
words; and yet it is not, therefore, the more eafily fertled. | 
It is difficult to convey new ideas by old words, Mr. B. 
might have obferved, that we ufe the word potential to diftin- 
guith a /piritual fubfiance from a material body: by which dif- 
tinétion we mean, not an effential difference in the primary 
quality of fuch fubftance and fuch body ; but only, thata phy- 
fical power, fuch as refiftance, or even gravity, may exift in L i 
fubftances which are feverally imperceptible, as matics of mat- i 
ter or palpable bodies. Fer we repeat again, what we have i 
often repeated, that body itfelf is a mere phenomenon. Phy- 
fical power may exift, where there is no other appearances of 
body than fimple fuperficial refiftance. —Sir Liaac Newton, in- 
deed, fays, ‘* power without fubftance cannot exift.” But if 
by power he means phyfical power, fuch as is manifefted in 
mechanical experiments and operations; and by fubftance pal- ) 
pable body of length, breadth, and thickne(s ; the ailertion is 
untrue. All power, however named, is ultimately derived | 
from a firft caufe, confefledly immaterial; ufing that word in i 
the fenfe of the modern materialifts. Had Sir liaac faid, 
“ power cannot fubfift without /pace,” he had been nearer the | 
truth. At leaft he might have faid power cannot be perceived i 
without fpace; becaufe it is only by motion, to which fpace | 
is abfolutely eflential, that all phyfical or mechanical power H 
. 


/ 
| 


is made manifeft.—But our modern materialifts affe& not to 
be able to conceive the cxiftence of power, detached from or 
independent of matter. Do they believe that there is a God } 
and that he is not fuch ftupid, inert matter -—Locke {ays, we 
may entertain as clear a conception of iimpie power as of fim- 
ple fabfiance.—We will venture to fay, that, if we may not 
have a clearer idea of it, we may have a fentible proof of 





picious idea of fubftance: for, however ready the imagination 
is to ketp pace with, or even run before, the tenies, the im- 
mediate objects of thofe fenfes are all iuperficial, As thefe ob- 
jeéts are fuperficial, fo aijo is the impreilion made by them on 
the fenfes: the dirc& refifiance of fuch obje&s benz the only 
thing immediately perceived. “heir other properties, even 
of length, breadth, and thicknefS, are the objects of various 
perceptions and reflections, What reatonable objeftion then 
can be made to the calling obje&ts, that have no ocher percep- 
tible property than mere refiitance (oljects that may be totally 
iayifible?, unfubftaniiel, incorpoveal or ipiritual?—In reply, 
, 30% Lhere- HT ee a 
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therefore, to our correfpondent, we repeat that, admitting even 
man to be a machine, he is a /piritual one, and not a material 
one, according to the fenfe of the word matter, adopted by 
common materialifts.——-Mr. B. harps on the principle of action 
being innate ; confounding the caufe of action with. the prin- 
ciple on which it aéts. Thefe are often widely different. 
The immediate caufe of aétion in artificial engines, is the 
difpofition of the mechanic powers employed in their con- 
ftru&tion ; the principles on which they aét, are the phyfical 
powers of gravity, elafticity, &c—In like manner fuch a phy- 
fical machine as man is immediately induced to a&, as Helve- 
tius fays, from external caufes operating on his corporeal fen- 
fibility : the principle on which he atts, is the difpofition of 
mind and_fyitem of thinking: the fame external caufes in- 
ducing different men, though of the fame corporeal Mo 
to very different modes of action. Mr. B’s allufion to Orffy- 
reus’s wheel is hence faulty: the caufe of its motion, indeed, 
was the mechanical contrivance conccaled within the wheel; 
the principle on which its motion continued is that of gravity, 
of whofe acceleration of falling, and retardation of rifing, bo- 
dies, fuch contrivance gained a certain quantity of power on 
every revolution. Hf fuch contrivance alio had not been in- 
clofed within the wheel, by way of purpofed concealment, it 
would have operated juft as well if ic had been external, In 
the felf-moving, {piritual machine, man; if i¢ were not for 
the bet*er prefervation of fuch delicate organs as are thote of 
perception and thought, their internal fituation would have no 
advantage over an external one, As there are different organs 
deftined to different ufes, for maftication, .digeftion, fecre- 
tion, &c. io among the reft are there peculiar organs deftined 
to the purpofes of perception and thought.—It is true that, in 
conformity to cuftom, in {peaking of human a@tions, we ufe 
the word volwntary, and that in its ordinary fenfe; diftinguifh- 
ing the actions, to which an animal is induced from motives of 
refle&tion, and the movements of inanimate bodies in confe- 
guence of mechanical impulfe. However equally necefjary, 
thefe are, for the rcafons above given, by no means equally 
mechanical. But we cannot here entcr into a difcuffion 
of this potat, as it wouid lead us too far into the difpute about 
Liberty and Neceffity; a ditpute altogether endlets, becaufe 
merely verbal.—- , 

In anfwer to Mr, B’s poftficript, we are defired to inform 
bim that he thould have been more particular as to -ahe 
fentiments Mr. Seton may be fuppofed to have reprobated. 
Whether Mr. S, be, or be not,- of bis former opinion imi 
any refpe&t, he thinks it-no inconfiftency of chara&er to 
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change any opinion, which appears on better information to 
be indefenfible and ill-grounded, : 

At the fame time, we muft add, in juftice to Dr. Prieftley, i‘ 
that we think him very injuriouily treated by thofe who tax 
him with being a materialift; when he doubts the very 
exiftence of the dull mafs from which materialifts are fo de 
nominated. : 9 
[The Article of Helvetius’s Rook will be concluded in our ! 

next Review. ] 












THEATRICAL ARTICLE. 


There have appeared at the London Theatres this month 
two new tragedies, the one entitled Percy, faid to be written by ) 
Mifs Hannah More, author of the Infiexible Captive, and 
other well-received pieces: the other entitled the Roman Sa- | 






crifice, penned by Mr. Shirley, author of Edward the Black 
Prince. As the firft only is as yet publifhed, we fhall canfine 
the prefent article to that production. 
It would be paying Mrs. More a bad compliment, fhould 
we profefs a greater degree of lenity in our ftri€tures om ac- 
count of her fex: at the fame time much would be due to her, | 
on account of her youth and inexperience in theatrical matters, F 
were we not given to underftand that fhe received, in the com- 
pofition of this play, the moft friendly affiflance of an expe- 
rienced old ftager. Nobody knows the effets of ftage-trick 
better than Mr. Garrick ; by whofe knowledge, of courle,: Mifs 
More may have prudently profired.—We do not find, howe 
ever, much novelty of this kind; there being hardly a fitua- 
tion in the play, which is not perfe€tly fimilar to many that 
are to be met in the numerous performances of this kind al- 
ready publifhed. The author, inJced, profeffes to have taken 
part of her drama on the famous old French Story of Raoul 
de Courcy: But fhe need not have gone abroad to. have bor- 
rowed any thing from Belloy’s Gabrielie de Vergy, when the 
might have met with beiter examples at home. As to the 
condué of the piece, it is fimple, and fo far commendable : 
its fimplici:y would neverthelcis have been more meritorious, 
were ‘we not obliged to take a number of improbable circum- 
flances previoufly for granted.—As to fpirit and confiftency of | 
character we are forry to fay, we cannot by any means ap- vie 
prove that of the heroine of the piece or her father. Percy Ee 
hintelf t | 
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himfelf, alfo, is.but a poor creature ; but this deficiency of 
chara&ter is made up for in Douglas, who is indeed a noble, 
confiftent perfonage, and is in fact the fupport of the piece.— 
As tothe ianguage, it is a motley mixture of the poctical and 
fentimental, with a dafh, now and then, of the turgid and the 
mean,—As to fentimeat and moral, they are a ftrange mixture, 
likewife, of the fierce and the finicking of falfe delicacy and 
the true.—The manners and mode of thinking of the times 
are, by no means, preferved; Elwina fomctimes bluftering in 
the itile of a Roman matron, and at others whining in the 
cant of a Quaker-preacher. But our readers may form fome 
judgment of thefe particulars by the following extracts, 


RABY and ELWINA., 


Ex. Where is my father ? let me fiy to meet him, 
O let me clafp his venerable knees, 
And die of joy in his belov’d embrace. 
Rasy (avoiding her embrace). Elwina. 
Ex. And is thatall? fo cold? 
Razy (feraly.) Elwina. 
Er. Then I’m undone indeed! How ftern his looks! 
1 will not be repuls’d, 1 am your child, 
The child of that dear mother you ador’d; 
You fhall not throw me off, I will grow here, 
And, like the patriarch, wreftle for a blefiing. 
Rasy (holding her from him.) Betore 1 take thee in thefe 
aged arms, 
Prefs thee with tranfport to this beating heart, 
And give a loofe to all a parent’s fondnefs, 
Anfwer, and fee thou aniiver me as truly 
As if the dread enquiry came from heav’n :— 
Does no interior fenée of guile confound thee ? 
Canft thou lay all thy naked ioul before me? 
Can thy uncon{cious eye encounter mine ? , 
Canft thou endure the probe, and never fhrink ? 
Can thy firm band meet mine and never trembie ? 
Art thou prepar’d to meet the rigid judge ? 
Or to embrace the fond, thé melting father ? 
Et. Myfterious ! to what am I referv’d ? ‘ 
Rasy. Shou’d fome rah man, regardlefs of thy fame,’ 
And in defiance of thy marriage vows, 
Prefuine to piead a guily pathon tor thee, 
What wou’dft thou do? 
Ex. What honour bids me do. 
Rasy. Come to my arms! 
Ext. My father! 
Rasy, Yes, Elwina, 
Thou art my child—ihy mother’s perfect image. 
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Ex. Forgive thefe tears of mingled joy and doubt; 

For why that queition ? who fhould feek to pleafe ; 

The defolate Elwina? . 
Rasy. Butif any 

Should fo prefume, can’{t thou refolve to hate him, 

Whate’er his name, whate’er his pride of blood, 

Whate’er his former arrogant pretenfions ? 

Et. Ha! 
Rasy. Dott thou falter? Have a care, Elwina. 
Et. Sir, do not fear me; am I not you daughter ? 

Razy. Thou haft a higher claim upon thy honour ; 

Thou art Earl Doug!as’ Wife. 
Ex. (weeps.) Iam indeed! 
Rasy. Unhappy Douglas! 

Ex. Has he then complain’d? 

Has he prefum’d to fully my white fame ? 
Rasy. He knows that Percy— 

E.. Was my deftin’d hufband ; J t 

By your own promife mine, a father’s promife, 

And by a tie more firong, more facred ftill, 

Mine, by the faft, firm bond of mutual love. | 
Rasy.: Now, by my fears, thy hufband told me truth, | 
Ex. If he has told thee that thy only child H 

Was forc'd, ‘a helpleis victim to the altar, 

Torn from his arms, who had her virgin heart, 

And fore’d to make falfe vows to one fhe hated, 

Then, I confefs, that he has told thee truth. 

Raxry. Her words are barbed arrows in my heart, 

But ’tis too late. (afide) Thou hatt appointed Harcourt 

To fee thee here by ftealth in Douglas’ abfence. 

Ex. No, by my life, nor knew I till this moment 

That Harcourt was return’d. Was it for this 

I taught my heart to ftruggie with its feelings? 

Was it for this I bore my wrongs in filence ? 

When the fond ties of early love were broken, 

| Did my weak foul break out in fond complaints ? 

Did I reproach thee? Did I call thee cruel ? 

No—I endur’d it all; and weary’d heaven 

To blefs the father who deftroy’d my peace. 

The above fcene is fenfible and fpirited; the following pre- 
cedes a. fituation that has a pretty theatrical effe&t. Sir Hu- 
bert, a knight juft returned from the Crufade, is introduced | 
to relate the fuccefs of the Chiiflian arms againft the Infidel. 


Sir HUBERT, RABY, and ELWINA, 


Rasy. Welcome; thou gallant, Sir Hubert, welcome! 
Welcome to Raby Cattle !—In one word, 
Is the king fafe ? Is Paleftine fubdued ? 












ae uae | 
§rlius. The king is fafe, and Palefline fubcued, att: fl 
Rasy, ff) tf 
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Raszy. Bleft be the god of armies! Now, Sir Hubert, 
By all the faints thou’rt a right noble knight! 
O why was I too old for this crufade ? 
I think it wou’d have made me young again, 
Cou’d I, like thee, have feen the hated Crefeent, 
Yield to the Chriftian croft.—-How now, Elwina! 
What! cold at news which might awake the dead ! 
If there’s a drop in thy degenerate veins 
That glows not now, thou art not Raby’s daughter. a 
It is religion’s caufe, the caufe of heav’n ; 

Ex. When policy aflumes religion’s name, 
And wears the fanctimonious garb of faith, 
Only to colour fraud, and licenfe murder, 
War then is tenfold guilt. 

Rasy. Blafpheming girl! 

Ex. ’Tis not the crofier, nor the pontiff’s robe, 
The faintly ook, nor elevated eye, 
Nor Paleftine deitroy’d, nor Jordan’s banks 
Delug’d with blood of flaughter’d infidels, } 
Wo, nor th’ extin@ion of the Eafiern world, 
Nor all the mad, pernicious, bigot rage 
Of your crufades, can bribe that Pow’r, who fees 
The motive with the act. O blind to think j 
That cruel war ean pleafe the prince of peace! 
He, who ereéts his alray in the heart, 
Abhors the facrifice of human blood, 
And all the ialfe devotion of that zeal, 
Which maiiacre: the world he died to fave. 

Rasy. O impious rage! If thou wou'dil fhun my curie, 
No more, I charge thee.-———Tell me, good Sir Hubert, 
Say, have our arms atchiev’d this glorious deed 
(I fear to aik,) without much Chriftian bloodthed ? 

Ex. Now Heaven ivpport me ! [ «fide. 

Sir Hus. My good lord of Raby, 
, Imperfect is the tum of human glory! { 
my Wou'd I cou’d tell thee that the field was won, 
We Without the death of fuch illufirious knights, 
rae dd As make the high fluth’d check of victory pale. 
eGR ; - 5 ry f 

bas «| Ex. Why thou’d I aemblethus? [afide. 

; Rasy. Who have we lott? 

Sirius. The noble Clifford, Walfingham, and Grey, 
Sir Harry Hatiings, and the valiant Pembroke. 
All men of choicett note, 
4 Rasy. Othat my name 
. Had been enroll’d in iuch a lift of heroes! 
: ) { It I was too infirm to ferve my country, 

| I might have prov’d my love by cying for her. 

: 

| 


We 


But the want of farther room compels us ta finifh here, 
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A Letter to Joserm Prizsttey, LL.D. F.R.S. 
on the Publication of his Difquifitions on Marrer 
and Spirit, &c. By WittramKewnricx, LL.D. 







SIR, 


As I learn, from your late Anfwer to Letters on Materialifn*, 
that you do not think me at prefent, ‘* very much your 
friend 4,” it is poffible that, before I clofe the epiftolary ex- 
poftulation, in which I propofe to indulge myfelf, you will 
think me much lefs fo. And yet, Sir, with a fincerely- profefled 
admiration of your talents and frequently as fincere an appro- 
bation of your fentiments, it is well known, that { have re- 
peatedly exprefled both, with the moft cordial warmth of cu- 
logium.—I prefume not that the fuffrage, of fo unpopu'ar a 
writer as mytelf, required either your regard or acknowled -e- 
ment; it might yet, one would naturally think, have prevented 
fo ungrateful a return as the infinuation, that i am in tome 
degree your enemy. Not having the pleafure of your perional 
acquaintance, it would be impertinent in me to profeis my- 















* A work, of which fome account is given in the fifth vol of the Lon- 
don Review. 

t See the Appendix to Dr. P’s Difquiftions on Matter and Spirit, p. 20¢. 
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felf particularly your friend; fo far, neverthelefs, as you ars 
a friend to truth, I will take upon me to declare, that 1 am 
“very much” fo. At the fame time, I muft take the liberty 
to fay that, it is juft fo far and no farther—4micus Phato, 
Amicus Socrates, &e. On this frank, though antiquated, maxim, 
you will, alfo, account for the freedom, with which I ma 

be led to treat you, in future; a freedom for which I fhail 
make no apology, as the occafion will, I hope, always carry 
with ita fuficient juftification, . 

The anonymous author of a new pamphlet, now lying be- 
fore me, oblerves, that ‘* When the public have once con- 
ceived a great opinion of any man’s abilities, they give him 
credit, for whatever he chufes to advance; and whoever fhould 
endeavour to perfuade them that they have been miftaken, will 
inect with an indifferent reception, and may probably be con- 
fidered as offering them an infult: This makes it neceilary, 
that the republic of Letters fhould never be without foie bold 
critic, in cvery branch of learning, to bring a man’s preten- 
fions to a frit examination, before his reputation get to fuch 
a height as to be of pernicious example.”—Having rafhly taken 
upon uiyfelf, long ago, the ungrateful office of one of thele 
bold critics, it is too late, twenty years after, to affeé&t the mo- 
defty of fuppofing myfelf unqualified to difcharge my duty in 
the department of my peculiar application. ‘This, Sir, is the 
theory of phyfics, or the fyftematical principles of natural 
philofophy; a fcience which Lord Bacon juftly reprefents 
as the bafs or foundation of all himan knowledge. 

While Dr, Frieflley engaged the attention of the public, 
in the character of a politician, a rhetorician, a moraiifi, 2 gram- 
marian, Or 2 civine, I fubmitted the confideration of his re- 
ipe€tive ine. its to others ; contenting myfelf with admiring the 
verfatility of his genius and the rapidity of his compofition. 
To taking up even the bufinefs of philofophy, while he confined 
huntelf to the chemical and experimental part of it, 1 either fill 
remained filent, or candidly declared the obligations, which 
philofophical fcience might owe him, fer his difcoveries; al- 
though the cwi-don2 in their application remains as yet probles 
matical. When he entered the lifls as a metapby/ician, I could 
notrefrain from exprefling my public ailent to the juftice and pro- 
priety of his conciufions, though drawn from premifes, of which 
Ithen prefumed him more fully matter then he appears at pre- 
fent to have becn. In his entering upon the theory of phyfics, 
and the «iicuilion of the principles of natural philofophy, [ 
cuuld as little help regarding him as umnvadir g a province, in 

. fome 
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fome degree peculiar to myfelf; at leaft, if not fo as proprictor 
of the manor, as an old fportfiman, who had a kind of right 
to enquire into the qualification of one, who rufhed rather 
rudely to the fame fpot, to ftart the fame game. I was, in- 
deed, the more ftrongly urged, to this enquiry, by the igno- 
rance, real or affected, of this new-comer, that the ground 
had been {9 lately trod, and the bufhes beat before him. It 
js true that I never was fond, in exploring the hidden walks 
of nature, of bringing, like Dr. Prieftley, or a hunting French 
Marquis, my name, additions and equipage into the field. 
To drop the allegory, the many reflections, I have occafion- 
ally made, for twenty years paft, on this fubject, are to be re- 

stedly found in azonymous, and what, with you, Sir, is ftill 
worfe, periadical publications. You, Sir, you know, * cannot be 
fuppofed to read anonymous publications efpecially in perizdicad 
works * ?” The ignorance above hinted may, therefore, pof- 
fibly be real; and on that fcore, for be it from me to fet up, 
like Dr. Higgins, a charge againft you for plagiarifn.—No, 
Sir, folicitous as I am for the difeovery and propagation of 
philofophical truth, it is a matter of total indifference to me by 
whom juch truth is difcovered and propagated. Hence, what- 
ever hue and cry was raifcd, at your pilfering (as a brother 
Reviewer fays) 2 little fixed air from the aforefaid Dr. Higgins, 
you are heartily welcome to beg, Dorrow or fteal even the beft 
phiiofophical matter, fpirit, or even thoughts, that ever were in 
the poileffion of Dr. Kenrick.—TI look, Sir, upon philofophical 
improvements and difcoveries, in the republic of fcience, as 
the good things of this world were regar¢ed among the primi- 
tive Chrifiians, in the days of the Apoftles. They ought to 
have no peculiar pofleffor, but to be held in common. Bur, 
alas! how many like Ananias and Mr. electricity W. feck to 
fecure, by fmuggling, the property to themielves; laying their 
talents up in a napkin, and hiding their light under a buficl f, 
thus meanly lying both to God and to man. 

* See Dr. P’s anfwer to the Letters on Materialifm annexed to his tra& 
on Philofopiical Neceflity, p. 205. ; 

+ This gentleman informed me, fome years ago, that he had lodged an 
account of feveral curious and interefting difcoveries on Electricity, fealed 
up, with the Royal Society; by way of fecuring his claim ‘to priority of 
iuvention, when they might afterwards be difcovcred by others.—If this be 
not to lay up one’s talent up in a napkin, I know not what is. It is a {pecies 
of fcientific avarice, the worft of all others, if what the Poet fays be true, 

“ ‘The worft of avarice is that of fenfe.”— 
This is by no means the vice of Dr. Prieftley, who feems on the other hand, 
rather tuo prodigal; not only telling every body what he does know, but 
what he does not know, even as a {pend-thrift is profule of ether people's 
grOperty as well as his own. 
; 2P 2 Ant 
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And yet, Sir, though I acquit you as a literary piagiary, £ 
cannot fo eafily abfolve you from the cenfure of unpardonable 
neglect, in being ignorant of what has -fo recently and repea- 
tedly becn advanced on the fundamental fubjeé of your Di/qui- 
Jfitions on Matter and Spirit. ‘Twenry years, as | before hinted, 
are now nearly elapied, fince I firft took up the former fubjeét, 
on occafion of thie late Cadwallader Colden’s treatife on the 
principles of aétion in matter *; a fubje&t, on which I have 
frequently deicanted, in various publications as occafion of- 
fered. Uniluckily, indeed, moft of thofe publications have been 
anonymous and periodical; unread by Dr. Prieftley; and yet, 
we wil] venture to fay, as much read as the moft popular of 
his own performances, It is, indeed, to fuch publications, 
and for che difinterefted motives above affigned, that I fhould 
ever chufe to commit the propagation of any new difcoveries or 
improvements ; particularly thofe of a {peculative kind, ob- 
noxious to the prejudices, or above the comprehenfion, of the vul- 
gar. It is for the fame reafon, Sir, that I now addrefs you in 
a publication of nearly the fame nature. The world in gene- 
ral, however averfe to anonymous, have not fuch an antipathy 
to periodical, publications, as you affe& to have. “Printed in a 
feparate pamphlet, my prefemt letter might probably be read by 
five hundred people; inferted in the London Review, it will 
fland a fairer chance to be read by five, or even fifty thoufand. 
—The negle& ] charge on Dr Priefiley, is ftill the lefs ex- 
cufcable, as it appears not fo much real as affeéted. Can the 
Ediror of a periodical publication himiclf conceive fuch publi- 
cations beneath reading ? What muft we think of the Theels- 
gical Repefitory? Or grant that they are fo, and your negleé& to 
be real and unaffected; bow fha'l we excuiea negie&t of con- 
fulting writers of efiablifhed reputation, whofe works are im- 
mortal and their publicacion without period ? 

One would thini, by the pompous lift of authors prefixed 
‘to the Di/guiftions, as having been confuited in the compo- 
pofition of that work, that Dr. Prieftley was apprehcnfive of 
being feppofed to fland in the predicament of a late equally 
rapid writer of Uheatrical mermory ; of whom our great Eng- 


* In confequence’ of which, an epiftolary altercation arofe about 16 
-years ago, in the Monthly Review; to the then authors of which Mr. 
Colden fubmitted in manuicript, anew and correéted edition of his Pria 
ciples of action: requcfing their epinion of its republication. The copy 
was tranfmitted to the late Mr. Peter Collinfon; in the hands of whole 
executors it poflibly fill remains; Mr. Colden declining to publifh it; in 
contequence, I preiumnc, of the objedtions I :hen made to his fyftem. tith 
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lith Lexicographer fhrewdly obierved, ne had written mote 
books than he had ever read.—} rom ftanding in this predica- 
ment, however, I will myfelf candidly acquit you; being well 
perfuaded, that it is from your rapidity in reading, that arifes 
your rapidity in writing, and that, without depreciating your 
natural ingenuity, if you had never learned to read, you never 
would have been able to write at all. It happens, yet a little } 
unluckily that, in the aforefaid lift of folios, quartos, o€tavos 
and duodecimos, by the fide of Plutarch, Tertullian, Juftin H 
Martyr, Athanafius, Pope Gregory, and others, we do not 
find the name of the writer, you ought chiefly to have con- | 
fulted in the bufinefs; I mean a guendam countryman of ours, 
who, though an objolete old fellow among ele&ricians, is ftill 
refpected by mathematicians and others, under the name of 
Sir Ifaac Newton! 

I know, Sir, that you pretend to make the regule philofe- 
phandi of that great author, your own guide; but from your tt 
taking only ¢wo rules out of the four, and condemning, as falie 
and vulgar, the shird, which, in his illuftration of it, he calls the 
foundation of all phiiofiphy, it appears that you could not pofli- 
bly have confulted him; unlefs with that rapidity of reading, 
which, as above obierved, contributes to your rapidity of 
writing, But of this, more particularly, when I come to the 
principal fubjeét of your difquifitions. In the prefent letter, I 
ihall confine myfeif :o the matter of your preface ; of which 
the moft prominent part is that exuberance of {elf exaltation, 
not to call it arrogance, with which you treat thofe who may be 
difpofed to conirovert your opinions.—After making a merit 
of being more polite than Mr. Hume, who had made a refolve 
to take no notice of any antagonift whatever, you inform us, 
that, though you * {hall not feel yourielf difpoied to take no- 
tice of every attack upon your treatiie, efpecially fuch as may 
be anonymous, yet,” jay you, ‘¢ if the principles advanced in 
it be controverted by any perfun, whoie name, as a metaphyjician 
or as a divine, is generally refpected, 1 do aflure him, that J will 
take more or lefs notice of him; either acknowledging any mif- 
takes [ may be convinced I have fallen into, or endeavouring 
to convince him of his *.’-—-Now, Sir, withing, as really as 
you do, to have *¢ the fubjeét freely and fully canvaded,” | {hall 
by fub{cribing my real name to this letter, remove one ob- 
flacle to the honour, you might gyacioufly condefcend to ' (y 
confer, in the mare or /efs notice you might pleate to take of me. 















































# See preface to the Difquifitions. 
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But alas! I am not generally refpected as a divine; and as a me- 
taphyfician, 1 do not even particularly refpect myfelf. On either 
of thefe fcores, therefore, | amconfefledly unworthy your notice ; 
and as a mere mathematician, or a natural philofopher, whatever 
my pretenfions are, I am interdiéted with filent contempt *, 
You ftoop obligingly fo low, indeed, as to add that even a 
very able, or very plaufible, anonymous antagonift fhail not be 
negleéted ; and that you will “ carefully read, for fome time 
at leaft, whatever fhall be addrefled and properly announced to 
you or the public on the fubject ;” not even “ excepting againft 
anfwers that may be written in a manner not perfectly con- 
fiftent with the laws of decorum, or thofe in which you may 
think yourfelf treated with too much afperity or ridicule ;” de- 
claring * that you would have every man write as he actually 
feels at the time.” Here, Sir, then we join iffue ; and, though 
from the terms prefcribed, it appears that | have no right to 
expect an anfwer +, | have your affurance, that I fhall not be 
negie&ed fo far as not to be carefully read; an honour which 
it is not to be prefumed I ever had before. In afpiring to this 
honour, Sir, I fhall not only accept the conditions, but, in 
compliance with your wifhes, follow your direétions, in writing 
as * | a€tually feel at the time,” 

To indulge the next feeling, therefore, that fuceceded the 
fhock, I tuftained at the above in{tance of your literary pride, 
I muft remonftrate with you on the rafhneis and impropriety 
of your publifhing a fcntiment, of fuch confequence as that 

of the materiality of the ioul, on the mere tuggettions of doubt 
and fujpicion. You teil us, that you exprefied the doubt, 
* writing, as you always do, with great franknefs, as it then 
flood in your mind.” But who, Sir, could fufpeét that fuch 
adoubt, fo frankly expreiled, was not of fome time ftanding? I 
could not even fuppofe that a writer of your difcretional 
chara&er could publifh fuch an opinion, however couched in 
terms of hefitation and diflidence, without having long re- 
volved it in his mind and been fully convinced of its truth. 
It was for this reafon, | publicly congratulated you on the 
proper difplay of that philofophical fortitude of mind; which 
fhould induce every man to propagate opinions, however un- 


* What modcft man, does Dr. Pricfley think, will prefume to attack 
him, as he terms it? who indeed can do it, with propriety, without pre- 
fuming that he is a generally-refteGed, metaphyfician or divine ? 

+ For, however plautible or even able an antagonift others may shink me, 
if Dr. Prisyiley fhould not find bimfelt able to obviate my obje€tions, he 
may plead the privilege of filence, trom my inavility. 
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popular, which he is convinced are true. And yet I fhould 
not have approved your publifhing fuch an opinion, had I 
known that it ftood with you as a matter of doubt. Under 
the miftake, your boldnefs led me into, | was pleafed to tind 
a doctrine, which I have Jeng looked upon as detrimental 
both to philofophy and religion, brought even into doubt, by 
a writer of your diftinétion, Not becaute you gave, or might 
be able to give, a demonftration of its fallacy ; but becaufe 
it is rather a popular prejudice that fhould be eradicated, 
than an Opinion whofe fallacy might not be eafily demonttra- 
itrated : and in the removal of fuch prejudices, the mere ground~ 
lefs ipfe dixit of a popular writer, would have a better effect, 
than the moft profound and folid arguments of one that is 
unpopular or obicure. At the fame time, 1 mult frankly own, 
I was far from fufpecting that fo able a iophilt, and even fo 
juft a reafoner cn fome fubje&ts, had not maturely re- 
fle&ted. on the premiiies, from which his nominal doubt 
was deduced, as a neceflary conclufion. On this prefumption, 
I ventured to engage in a friendly, though apparently unne- 
ceflary, defence of your fuggeition, againit the objections 
of Mr, Seton and the cavils of the Monthly Reviewers *. 
For this officiouinefs, I received my reward, in having it im- 
puted to il-will: but, if vou thus treat your advocates, how 
will you treat your antagonifts ? Malevolence was all you ime 
puted to Mr. Seton; of whom, being now no more, it 
13 but juftice to his memory to affirm, he was when living 
an almoft perfe& pattern of ingenuoutnets and benevolence. 
if it be any fatisfaction to you, alio, you may now receive 
the aflurance, that betore his departure to that bourne whence 
no traveller returns, he had embraced and adopted the opinion 
which he before controverted.— You will give me leave, there- 
fore, to put in his claim, not to forgivene!s, but exculpation, 
on account. of the letter and advertilement; of which you 
have to bitterly and repeatedly complained, 

You did well,.in your antwer to the Letters on Materia- 
lifm, to decline the making of any reply to the author's juft 
and forcible defence of my late friend: but whether your ale 
ledged reafon for it, viz. your being “ really weary of ani- 
madverting on thofe things t+,” be a fufficient excufe, I fhall 
cave the public to judge. One thing, however, [ muft take 
upon me to teli you, as it comes more immediately withia my 


* See vol. IV. and V. of the London Review. 
+ Dr. P's anfwer to Letters on Material, laft page, 
own 
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own knowledge ; which is, that it is with the greateft injuttice 
you aflerted, the advertifement, complained of, was induf- 
trioufly circulated in the news papers of town and country, 
with a defign to caft the odium of infidelity and atheifm on 

our charaéter, “That advertifement, which was probably 
mutilated by the printer or publifher for pecuniary reafons, 
was not inferted more than once or twice in any of the Lon- 
don papers, and in none of the country papers at all. Inftead of 
exclaiming, therefore, as you have injurioufly done againft 
Mr. Seton’s malevolence, it is with much greater truth and 
propriety you now acknowledge, that the odium in queftion 
is what ** you had unexpectedly drawn upon yourfelf *.” But 
let us wave farther perfonal reile&tion, and bury fuch petty 
bickerings in oblivion; as you yourfelf confefs, Sir, that the 
popular clamour, to which you fuppofed your antagonift in- 
ftrumental, proved the motive, which ‘* engaged your more 
particular attention to the fubje&t, which at length terminated 
in a full conviétion that the donbt you had expreffed was well 
founded.” The confequences, indeed, of this temporary cla- 
mour, appear to be matter of confolation at leaft, if not ex- 
ultation, if you really wrote as you fet at the time of pen- 
ning the following pailage in your preface : 

“T feel a great prefent eafe in the idea of publifhing my 
thoughts with the mott unreferved freedom on this important 
fubje& 5 and Tam not without hopes that, though many well- 
meaning chriftians may for fome time rank me with unbe- 
Jievers, fome unbelievers, of a philofophical turn of mind, 
may on this very account, be prevailed upon to attend 
to the fubjed&t; and finding the true fyttem . of revelation 
to be quite another thing than they had imagined it to be, 
and infinitely more conforant to the real appearances of na- 
ture *, may think it worth their while to confider it in vari- 
ous other lights, and attend to the evidence that myfeif and 
others have produced in favour of it, and fo, from being in- 
fideis, in confequence of not underftanding what chriftianity 
really is, and not fufficiently examining the evidence of it, 


* See Preface to the Difquifitions. 

+ For heaven's fake, where have the fenfes and apprehenfion of all 
mankind been gone-a wool-gathering, for alimott cigliteen hundred years, 
that nobody, before Dr. Pricitley, has difcovered avhat the true {iftem of 
revelation is; that it is guite another thing to what the learned and inge- 
nious of preceding ages have conceived it; and that it is infinitely more con- 
Jonant to the real appearances of nature, than modern philofoplers ima- 
gine it! 
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which is generally the cafe, they may become rational chrif- 
tians. 

A very few converts of this kind would, in my eftimation, 
compenfate for a great deal of odium among profefled chriftians. 
Their indignation would do neither themfelves, nor me, much 


harm, whereas the conviction of the reafonablenefs and truth - 


of Chriftianity, in a few really thinking and intelligent un- 
believers, might do the pice good ; and even contribute to 
put a ftop fooner than otherwife would be done, to the infide- 
lity of the philofophical part of the world *. 

* To effe&t this, in any tolerable degree, would be an object 
indeed ; and the man who fhould in any meafure fucceed in it, 
could not be faid to have lived, to have written, or to have 
been calumniated in vain.” , 

1 will not compare you, Sir, to the fanatic, who is fond. of 
perfecution, and begs the byftander, as Swift fays, for the love 
of God, to give him q flap on the face. And yet, I cannot 
well account for your complaining thus of a calumny, which you 
confeffedly drew on yourfelf, and for your ftill unneceflarily 
provoking it. A/gterialifm is an obnoxious word, the immateria- 
lity of the human fou/ or /pirit a favourite and popular tenet. 
Why, then, Sir, fhould you chufe, unlefs for the fake of ob- 
loquy and perfecution, to abide by the materiality of the foul, 
when you might, with much more truth and confiftence, 
have infifted on the jpirituality of body +? Is it poffible that, 
like that whimfical exotic, Rouffeau, you can pride yourfelf 
on a figularity that reflects the greateft opprobrium on the cha- 
rater of a philofopher? I hope not, and therefore hope to hear 
no more of fo pitiful a pretence to popularity.—As to your 
concern for the converfion of infidels, 1 look upon it as the 
cant of A pr gan crufader ; and I am forry, that I can- 
not coincide with you in your projected conciliation of the 
rational truths of philofophy with the myflerious truths of Chrift a- 
nity. Iam apprehenfive it is impoffible, without endangering 
the caufe of both, to bring them into too clofe a contact. 
They are as heterogeneous in their nature, as matter and fpirit, 
according to the commonly-received notions of the former, 
and the late definitions of the latter. ‘There is no common 


* Tr is A moot point with me, whether the really-thinking and intelligent 
philofophers, whom Dr. Prictiley wifhes to convert, are greater inhdels in 
their prefent ftate of unbeliet, than they would be if converted by him ito 
rational Chriftians. 

+ As will be hereafter fhown. An expedient this, which might have 
conciliated vulgar prejudice to the true doftrine, refpefting the nature of 
created {ptrits. 


Vor, VI, 3Q criterion 
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eriterion applicable to both, and, therefore, to conciliace both 

























to the fame mi. d, the ftandard of each fhould, in » opinion, 
be kept as diftinct and feparate as pr ffible. “Tac «yeat father 
of natural philofophy, Lord Verulain, hoie iscaitive ge- 
nius faw farther, perhaps, into the fecre uature, if not 
into the myfleiics of reigion, than ha: -a fecn by any 
philofopher before or fince, wa. po. e to fubmitting 
the doctrines of revelstion to the diicu. f reafon *, But 
I wave fuch conbdeiations, as fore'gn io my prefent pur- 
pofe ; which is, not to engage in theological controverfy, but 


to inveft gate the nature of Aatter and ‘pirit, confidered as 
objets of phyfical {cience; an inveftization which | mean to 
make introduétory to a {ketch of the outlines of a mechenical 
age of natural philofophy : in which the nature of all crea- 
being, whether material or /piritual, will be phyfically 
eastiines a fyflem that by no means admits of the exift- 
ence of inert, impenetrable matter ; and yet, at the fame time, 
difcards all the occult qualities of ancient and modern theo- 
rifts; imputing to primary caufes no other properties than fuch 
as their efie&ts prove them to be neceffarily poficifed of; and 
yet, deducing the principe! properties, ufualiy aferibed to ime 
material principles, from material and mechanical caut?s: 
a fyftem, which, however xew in the fingularity and fimpli- 
ety of its deductions, is fo perfe&tly confittent with the New- 
tonian theory, that it itrves not only to illuftrate its princi- 
pal do&rines, but to fulfil the with, and confirm the fulpicion 
of that great philofopher, as exprefled in the preface to his ad- 
inirable "Principia. 

Utinam naturz phenomena ex principiis mechanicis derivare 
liceret. Nam multa me movent ut nonnihil fufpicer ea omnia 
ex viribus quibutdam pendere poffe, quibus corporum parti- 
cule per caufas nondum cognitas, vel in fe mutuo impellun- 
tur et coherent, vel ab invicem fugantur et recedent; qui- 
bus viribus ignotis, philofophi hactenus naturam fruttra tens 
taruat, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


W. KENRICK, 


* Sco Inflaurat, Maz. Lib. IX, 
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To the AurHors of the LONDON REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A tranflation having been lately made into the German 


language of Mr. W. Bowyer’s valuable book, entiled ** Coa- 
jectures on the New Teftament, Xc.” it has of courte fallen 
under the particular confideration of that eminent critic, 


Profeffor Michaelis, in his periodical Review of the works of 


the learned.—Now, as this book, appearing fome time before 
the commencement of your labours, has not been taken no- 
tice of by you, [ thought [ could not do you a greater plea- 
fure, or thew the great regard | bear to the le arned and in- 
genious author better, tn by tranfmittiug you a tranilated 
copy of the profetfor’s criticifins on his work, The defeéts 
and errors in point of language, you will, I hope, excuie, as 
Englith is not eafily written by a foreigner. 
I am your humble fervant, 
Wa Bi Me 
Conjeétures on the New Teftament, collecied. 


“ The firit edition of this interetting and now very much improved 
book was publithed, together with a*Greek New Teitament after 
Wetilein’s critical opinions, in the year 173, which I have {poken of 
in my introduction to tue New ‘Teitament. 

“ The auchor was unknown at the time, when I wrote my intro- 
cation. He was only called by the initial letters G. B. according to 
the title of his book: Cura Typis et Sumptibus G. B, But now it is 
certain by accounts from London, that he is the truly learned printer 
William Bowyer ;—that accordingly the letters G. B. fignity Guilicl- 
mus Bowyerus. Iam told, that this gentleman, belides thofe parts 
of learning, which this very book thews him truiy matter of, is very 
lcarned in the Hebrew language. Nioreover he is the only printer in 
London, who keeps a weil- provic led fet of rafiern types; in fo much, 
tot every bi 0K, wherein feveral cf the Eatlern lang Zuages occur 

gether, mutt be printed by him. Several years azo we had ftom his 
oe ig Channiny’s Arabic edition of Rhazes de Variolis et morhillis. 
He deferves therefore to be known in Germany as a fingularity. 
——But the end of his pretace - raifes fome fear in me, that we thail 


not long enjoy this tingularity *, becaufe he defcribes bimiclf as old, 
languithi ung, gouty, and afliced wi ith the ftone, and begs for indulgence 


* Our Correfpondent’s fears have proved prophetic. This very able 
printer died, Nov. 18, 1777, int the 7&th year of his age. He preferved to 
tie end of ii ife his zealous attac hmwent to literature; and hath muniti cently 
endeavoured to perpetuate a icarned race of printers, by anoble provition tor 


that purpofe in bis wilk Kev. 
3Q2 towards 
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towards the imperfections of his book, for the fake of his age and iit 
nefs. {fam fure, every true connoifieur will grant this very. willingly. 
Some imperfections the collection has indeed ; but imperfections, which, 
for the greateft part, are very well accounted for by the circumftances 
which the author mentions. Neverthelefs, he has done fo much, par- 
ticularly in the fecond edition, that every lover of {cience will cer- 
tainly wifh, to be often under the neceflity of granting patience to fo 
few imperfections. 

“ The defign of this collection is, not to give various readings out 
of manufcripts, but only the critical conjeétures of the learned. How 
ufeful it is to have as compleat a collection of thefe conjetures as pof- 
fible, I will now not rehearfe, having fpoken thereof in my intro- 
duction, Iadd now only a fingle remark, which came fince into 
my mind, writing in that place, undetermined for or againtt con- 
jectures ; a remark which is for conjectures, and makes it pretty pro- 
bable that the true reading fometimes may be loft in all the manufcripts 
we have, notwithflanding the very confiderable number of them. 
We have abfolutely not one manufcript from the 4th century, and 
certainly very few from the 6th; and it appears by the Fathers, that 
in the manuicripts of the firft centuries, which we have no more, many 
various readings have frequently been found, which now are found 
but very fcarce, perhaps in one or two of all our later manufcripts ; 
becaufe a famous commentator perhaps did not like them ; or the tran- 
<cribers found them feandalous and obfcure, and accordingly altered, 
or left them out. Should it, therefore, be impoffible, that a various 
reading would be wanting in a// our manufcripts, which was a very 
common one in the firft centuries?’—This is not only poflible, but 
real. In the Gofpel of St. Matth. xxvii, 16, 17. not one or two, but 

any manufcripts had Ineow, Pagex Cav in the time of Origen; and 
the Ephefian manuicripr, cut of which the Armenian tranilation in 
the sth century was made, muft flill have had this reading, becaufe 

arrabas is called in the Armenian tranflation Jefus Barrabas. But now 
not one of all our manufcripts has it ; and we learn from Origen, that 
it was thought unfit, that Barrabas fhou'd be called Jefus, and that it 
therefore was left out. What once has happened, may have happened 
oftener. And therefore one or the other various reading, wanting in 
all our numerous, but latter manufcripts, and in the few old verfions, 
may very well be reitored by critical conjectures. Very feldom this 
will be the cafe, to be fure; but, fee my Introduétion, 

Werfiein had mentioned fome conjectures among his various read- 
ings; but, as Mr. Bowyer obferves, too fhort; without mentioning 
the reafons which they are founded on, and without quoting the place, 
where more of them was to be read: to fupply thefe wants, and ta 
collect as many conjectures as poffible, was the defign of Mr. Bowyer. 

The firft part of this defign he has fulfilled) Though he fpeaks con- 
cifely, yet he {peaks clear and amply enough, to teach his readers, why 
the learned conjecturer difliked the vulgar reading, and how his conjec- 
ture is to be underftood, If, neverthele{s, fome abfcurities fhould re- 
main, every body may contult the author himfelf, who is therefore 
guoted. Sometimes it {cened to ine, as if the wue meaning of the 

quotea 
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foted author was not ‘hit by Bowyer; but who will wonder at it? 
It is impoffible to avoid all errours in a book of this kind, wherein fo 
inany things are colleéted and contracted. In other places, for inft. 
Act. x. 3. faults of the firft edition are corrected. 
** Rich is this colleétion likewife. The firft edition had already iq 
more conjectures than Wetitein. To thefe Mr. Bowyer has collected ) 
a great many more fince the year 1763; and I found feveral’ in the 
fecond edition which I had added mytelt to the firft. After the print- 
ing was finifhed, Mr. Bowyer had already collected fo many more, of } 
| 





received from others, that he was obliged to add two fupplements from 
P- 350-380, which contain nothing but new ones. Many of thefe 
are marked by R. * which, it feemeth, Mr. Bowyer likes particularly; 
from what he fays of them at the end of the preface: + 
«* Many conjectures, however, which are wanting in the firft edi- i 
tion, are wanting in the iecond likewife, and the collection could be ; i 
‘very much augmented, particularly by 4 German, Bowyer does not | 
underftand German. It was, therefore, impoffible for him to give 1 H 
an extract from German books ; even many Latin bouks of German hear 
authors, particularly the neweft, are unknown to him. He has made ly 
ufe of Heumann’s Latin writings ; but all the conjectures in his expli- 
cation of the New Tettament are wanting, though not a great lofs in 
| 


Se ee 


itfelf, but here, where compleatnefs is the greateft merit. The nu- 
merous and more interefling conjectures of Semler are here fought 
for in vain, though they are found in his Latin writings. Even a con- | 
jecture of Reuchlin, adopted by Dr. Luther in his German tranfla- i 
tion of the Bible, Act. vill. 36, is wanting, and fome very ingenious 
conjectures made in England; for in{t. Matth. v. 32. qovngias inftead i} 
ot @ogvias, At Act. Vi. g- av€oswés inftead of Aveeglws the author, H} 
who has given the moft probability to it, is left our. (See Ryland in 
Notis ad Jofephi, Lib. xvi. Antiq. cap. vi. §. 1.) Altmann’s and Pa- 
lairet’s Conjectures at Cor. xvi. 3. and Konf, viii. 26, ave wanting 
likewife, though found in Latin books.—I defire my friends, not to 
take thefe remarks as a cenfure. I know very well, that I fhould not 
have made this collection half fo compleat, as it is. I would but men- 
tion, what is left for others, particularly my countrymen, if they 
would take this book as the ground to collect upon, what is known or 
occurs tothem. And fo it may be compleated in a long traé of time. 
I withed therefore, that it might be tranflated, and I am dure it would 
be very well received. Every critical reader of the New Teftament, 
the moft learned not excepted, may learn very much from Bowyer’s 
book. It is, moreover, fo entirely a fupplement of Wetitcin’s New 
effament, that every body who has this, or the Prolegomena of it, 
fhould have the work or Mr. Bowyer likewife. The German edition : 
could have this great advantage over the Englifh, that, if the fupple- 
hients were entered into the text of the book, you need not to look 
tor every verfe in three different places. bs 
“ With the main point which I have been defcribing, Mr, Bowyer {] 








n A . . . +: 4 ; 

has connected an accidental one, viz. to collect all the explications dif- : H 

serving irom the vulgar pointings. Thefe are conjectures of quite ano- eo 

* The learned Reader may perhaps not know that thefe were by the late C 

Mr, Markland. Rev. i } 
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ther kind; they fhould rather be called explications. Becaufe, all thefe 
pointings are neither added by the wrvers, nor found in the oldett ma- 
nuicripts; which, . however, are fome hi indred years later than the 
Apoilles. They are firft put to very late manuicripts by the tranferi- 
bem, and afte: wards by the editors after their own liking, and afier 
their opinion of the text.. Whoever, therefore, alters them, does no 
more thay they who firft put thein : he thews but his explication of 
the text; and if he does it without any predeceflor, it is no objection 
againit him. But whoever will alter what we properly call the vul- 
gar reading, whoever will alier the letrers, is obliged to give very 
ftrong reafons for it; becaufe the evidence of all the manufcripts is 
againit him, which firft muft be overthrown. It would, theretore, 
have been more methodical and proper, to diitinguith one from the 
other; but even here fo many interefling things are collected, that 
it is impoflible to be offended witly the collector. A tranflator might 
alter or leave it out, and publith it feparately, 

** The preface contains many thing Sy which might have been !eft 
out without any lois to the book ; fo r iniftance, The treatife on the 
language of the New Teftament. Ail that is faid there, is very well 
and true; but I think a little out of place. What foliows from p. 29. 
about Whitton’s tranipotitions in the Goipel ot St. Matthew, is more 
inierefling and mere to the purpoil¢, 

“ As Mr Eowyer has done me the honour to quote often my 
Introduction to the New Teftament in his Preface, I am obliged to 
inform my readers, that he quotes always the firft edition, and after 
the Englifh tranflation. ‘The tecond he has not yet teen; I fuppote, 
as he does not underftand German. ‘Theretore, fometimes an opinion 
of mine is cited, which Ihave afterwards changed; fcr init. p. 350. 
my conjecture about Marth. x. 10. which I have told the reatons of, 
p- 1055. of the fecond edition, why it could not take place, P. ii. 
4 ain not well underitood. Mr. Bowyer believes that to be my opi- 

nion, which I deny; and he endeavours to bring me over to his opi-« 
nion. Perhaps there is fome obfcurity in the Englith tranflation, 
which. I never faw; perhaps a denying particle left out, a fault of 
printing. The quoted place is to be sound in the iecond edition, 
2 the beginning of Pp. 5y.——* I fay, a various reading, which is 

ound in moit manutcripts, is not always to be preaded for.” Mrs 
asa fancies, that I give a quite contrary rule, viz. it is always 
10 be pleaded tor. He endeavours very civilly to convince me of the 
contrary, and in this cafe only falls out with me where we totally 
aurecd.” , 





a . 
Bowyer’s Conjeures. Tranfiated and nue mented by Fs CE 


Schultz. dhe fizft Part. 344. pases, Svo. 


*¢ Thisis the firft part of a tranflation of Mr. Bowy er’s colleftion, 
which I have reviewed al lrcadv, . J shall not now, therefo ire, tay any 
thing about the original, ‘The tranilaion is made exactly atcer the 
plow 
+ 
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plan which I propofed in my former Review. The fu ipplemests of 
Bowyer are entered into the book, and feveral additions made, particu- 
larly out of Heumann’s aod Semler’s writings, which I mentioned 
tor this purpofe. Proteflor Schultz has even done what I torgot to 
propole ; he has corrected many of Bowyer’s quotations and extratts. 
‘Theie improvements and additions of Proteflor Schultz I will now 
ipeak of. 

‘* It is very eafy, to dittinguith them from Bowyer’s collection, 
as they are included in a bracket. —But is the work now peas — 

Is there nothing more lett tor a future collector ?—Not even io much 
as Bowyer and Schultz have already collected ?—This is, perh, ps, the 
queftion of every connoiiieur; a queftion which I have alr ady an- 
iwered in my former Review, faying there, that a work of this ‘kind 
cannot be compleated but in 2 long tract of time. And, theretore, even 
in this tranflation many conjectures are wanting. Of all thofe whiclt 
I had added myfelf to the firft edition, I find but tuo or three in the 
additions of Proteflor Schultz. Even the conje‘ture of Reuchlin, 
Ww nich : a in my former Review, is wanting. And this con- 

‘ture is, however, fo very interetting tor us, fhewing, that even the 
‘caidiiaal ion eftablithed by oul church, “has taken the lide rty to change 
the text after critical conjectures.—But Proietlor Sci hultz has done 
more than could reafona bly. be expected in the fhort time between the 
Aes aree of Mr, Bowyer’s collection and his tranflation of it. He 
haz, indeed, exceeded my capeaeiny: whi ch was, how ever, not dif- 
hou ourable for him, and he deferves thanks for his 2 ophie: ation fron 
every body who makes ufe of his book.—Among the adi tions T find 
feveral which are not properly ‘ph: iced here, being not true conjectures, 
but various readings from the fathers, or old verfions ; for inf. Mat th. 
si. 16. from Ireneus et v. 16,17. from Origer. But too much will 
always be more agreeable to the reader, than too little. 

“© It is very well done by Profeflor Schultz, that he has added in 
fome places the whole words of the author of a conjecture; that he 
has added them in Latin, if they are written in Latin. Thus he deals 
particul arly with Dr. Semler’s conjectures; for it is likely, as’ he 
oblerves, to make Sem!er fay more or leis even in the moft faithful want- 
lation, than he perhaps 1 inte nded. 

“© Very feldom and very cit cumfpe oty Profeffor Schultz gives his 
ovinion about the collected con yectures. ‘The moit remarkable inftance 
of itis the opinion about the paltry conjecture of Dr, Bal hrdt, Joln i. 
i. a conjecture fhewing only the will to remove “the word was 
God” from the Bible. I own freely, that I never faw a more poor 
and pitiful conjeéture in my life, than this of Bahrdt. We and Sa- 
muel Orell had the fame intention; they differed only in the manner 
of purfuing it—Math. xxiii. 33. 1 expected the remark that * the 

of Feiada” is not only a conjeCure, having been in the Hebiew 
Gotpel of the Nazarcans.--Matth. xxviii. g. I difient irom Pro- 
feflor Schultz. ‘The words apes by S:. Mathew, are fo widely 
different from the Hebrew text, Zach. ‘xi nnot rea- 
fonably alter the text to make it a quotation of Z. ich ae 5 efp eck: lly 
fince fuch a fragment of ferenn ah is found. (See N° 66 of my 


Rev.) 
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Rev.) It is more poffible by Jeremiah, than by any other prophet, that 
fomething was formerly in his prophecies, which we want now. If 
we only remember the tranfpofition of his chapters in the 2oth 
verfion ; the addition of Apocryphical book of Baruch; and the quite 
arbitrary order of his chapters: how can ,we think it to. be impoffi- 
ble that fomething fhould be loft, and that St. Matthew read perhaps 
more in him than we do? 

“ Profeffor Schultz makes the remark in the preface, and wonders, 
that it has not been made before; that one book of the New Tefta- 
ment is more correctly copied than another. This remark is fcarce, but 
certainly made before. Only I do not find that the Aéts are copied 
fo incorreétly, and want fo much conjectures. Perhaps the printed 
text of them is bad in fome places, becaufe the hittory of St. Paul’s 
converfion, told thrice, has been interpolated in one place from the 
other. But there we do not want conjectures, but only to look into 
the manufcripts. ‘The Gofpel of St." Luke and the Second Epiitle te 
the Corinthians, feem rather to be carelefly copied; and I have oftea 
owned in my lectures, that I could not give any fenfe to fome places 
of them without conjectures; or that I reared the tranfcriber might 
have left out fomething. For init. after Luke xxiv. 12. 

“¢ The firft part of the tranflation, now publithed, contains the fouf 
Gofpels aud che Acts. The fecond, I fuppofe, will foon follow,” 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 


Effays de Jean Rey, Do&teur en Medecine, fur la Recherche de la 
caufa pour laquelle PEfiain et le Plomb augmentent du poids 
quand on les calcine, &c.—Or Effays, by John Rey, M.D. 
on the Inveftigation of the Caufe why Lead and Pewter 
increafe in weight by Calcination, 8vo. Paris. 


It appears from thefe effays, which are not new produc- 
tions, but tracts of near a hundred and fifty years ftanding, 
that the chemical experiments and difcoveries, which have latey 
made fo much noife in England and France, were long fince made 
and exhibited by a provincial phyfician of Perigord. It is true 
that the main object of theie eflays, when firft publifhed, 
was to account for the additional weight of metals by their 
paffing through the fire. The fa& was known to Boyle and 
others, who imputed it to the weight deduced from heat; as 
Buffon hath done long fince, imputing gravity to fire. Dr. 
Rey, however, fo long ago as the year 1630, attributes fuch 
additional weight to the condenfed, or fixed, air; which at- 
taches itfelf to the calcined fubftance, and that in proportion 

to 
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to the divifion of its parts —It is farther remarkab'e, that, in 
a fuvall tract annexed to thete effays, the prefent Editor gives 
us an ae¢count of a method, ufed upwards of fifty years ago, 
to pour fixed air out of, one vefiel intg another; which is the 
very fame made ufe of by Dr. Prieftley, Lavoifier, and other 
modern exptrimentalifts.—A_ confiderable part of the volume 
contains the learned correfpondence that pafled between the 
author, Dr. Rey, and the celebrated Father Merfenoe. 





Oeuvres du R. B. de la Barthonyee—Or, The Works of Father 
de fa Barthonye, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Writ- 
ten in Defence of the Chriftian Religion againft Infidels 
and Jews. 3 vol. r2ino. Paris. 


It is to this écclefiaftic that has been imputed the cons 
verfion of thé celebrated M. Bouguers; who had entertained 
his doubts concerning the divine authority of Chriftianity. 
That Father Berthonye is aa able cafuift, and powerful 
preacher, is.not to be denied. We have. fo many. much 
better argumientative tra&ts, however, on this fubje&t, in our 
language, that an Englifh reader, ever {fo little verfed in re- 
ligious controverfy, will meet with but little information or 
edification in perufing thefe admiied volumes. 





Memovires pour fervir @ ? Hiftoire de Louis Dauphin de Franie, ce 
—Or, Materials for the Hiffory of the late Dauphin of 
Franee ; who died at Fontainbleau, the 20th’ of Dec. 1765. 
2vol, 12m0, Paris. 


Thefe materials feem'to’ be of unqueftionable authenticity 5 
having been communicated to the memorialift by the. late 
Dauphinefs. To thefe memoirs are alfo added a treatife on the 
knowledge of mankind, written by the command of the Dau- 
phin, in thé yéar i758*> of which’ craét, it being feparately 
publifhed, we may {peak hereafter. :; 
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493 Vie du Dauphin, pere de Louis XVI. ” 


Vie du Dauphin, pere de Louis XVI. &e.—The - Life of the 
Dauphin, father of Louis XVI. the prefent King of France: 
By the Abbé Proyart. 12mo. Paris. 


. A well written and entertaining hiftory of the late Dauphin, 
compiled from as authentic materials as thofe contained in the 
preceding article; if it be true, as afferted, that they were 
drawn from the fame fource. One great objeé& of Abbé 
Proyart’s hiftory, however, feems to be the exculpation of his 
hero from tbe imputation of having countenanced Montefquieu 
and other philofophers ; and to give us the idea of his living 
and dying the beft of good Chriftians; agrecable to the bon 
mat, imputed to him in his childhood: when, being afked 
which of all his anceftors he preferred, he replied, * Saint 
Louis; for [ intend to be a faint like himfelf.” With fo 
good a difpofition, it would have been contrary to the pro- 
verb had he lived long: young faints feldom make old kings, 


‘Nouvel Abriégé Chronologique de 1 Hifloire et du droit’public d Alle- 
_ magne.—A new Chronological Abftraé& of the Hiftory and 

civil Law of Germany. By Mr. Peffel, Counfellor for 
‘Foreign Affairs to the King. 2 vols. 4to. Paris. 


The plan which Mr, Peffell has obferved, in compofing this 
chronological abftra& of German hiftory, is that of Prefident 
Henault’s..celebrated hiftory. of France: the concifeneis of 
which, however, is. not imitated fo much as its exactitude 
and precifion; Mr. Peffel entering on important occafions 
‘mto particulars much more minutely than Henault, 


Hiftoire du Cardinal de Polignac.—The Hiftory .of Cardinal de 
Polignac. By Father Chryfoftom Faucher, Author of the 
Hiftory of Photius, &c. 2 vols. 12in0, Parise 


In the preface to this work is given an eulogium on the ob- 
ject of it; which is the lefs neceflary, as the whole performance 
tends to the fame point. Cardinal de Polignac was born at 
Velai, inthe year 1661. He ftudied the claffics under the 
Jefuits at Paris; and philofophy, in the college of Harcourt: 
4“. double thefis, which he maintained at the clofe ofthe a" 

i courfe, 
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courfe, procured him great honour. In the firft part he de- 
fended the fyftem of Defcartes, from his own conviétion ; and . 
in the fecond, that of Ariftotle, out of complaifance to his 
preceptor; fatisfying equally in both the partizans of the old 
and the new philofophy. This literary phenomenon gave the 
public the firft idea of the rifing merit of the young Abbe ; 
and recommended him to Cardinal de Bouillon, whom he ac- 
companied to two conclaves to Rome; where he became highly. 
refpe&ted for his abilities in the art of political negotiation. It’ 
is faid that Pope Alexander VIII. on the breaking up of a con- 
ference, which he lad with the Abbé, made ufe of the follow- 
ing remarkable expreffion: ** 1 know not how it is, but this 
young Abbé has a feductive way with him; he never contra- 
diéts me; feems to be always of my opinion, and_ yet, brings . H 
me always over to his.”—A finer field foon opened, for the 
exercife of our Abbé’s talents in this way; by his being fent 

envoy, with the title of Ambaflador extraordinary to Poland. 

On the death of Sobiefki, however, he failed, for want of 

pecuniary refources, in attempting to fet the Prince of Conti Hy 
en the throne of that kingdom. © His ill fuccefs was, notwith- H 
ftanding, imputed to his want of abilities as a minifter, and 
he was ordered to retire to his abbey of Bonport. _ Here it was 
he began this celebrated poem, entitled, AntieLucretius; at 
which he continued occafionally to labour, as his avocations. 
from public affairs, in which he was almoft conitantly ‘em- 
ployed, would permit. So well eftablifhed was ‘his literary 
reputation, that, in the. year 1704,-he was chofen, on the 
death of M. Bofluet, to fill the place of that prelate in the 
Academy ; the other candidates declining, and the fuffrages of. 
the academicians being. unanimous in his favour.—lt was 
owing to the firmnefs and refolution of this member, that 
the famous Abbé de Saint Pierre was expelled: the fame Aca- 
demy, for his political projets; which were thought to re- 
flect injurioufly on the chrraéter and conduct of Louis XIV. 
After another embafly to Rome, in which he folicited, and 
at length’ effeéted, a reconciliation’ between that fee and Car- 
dinal de Noailles, by the acceptation of the Bull Unigeni- 
tus, he returned to France; clofing a long «and illuftrious 
courfe of life on the 20th of November 1742, aged eighty 
years. eed : ' . 
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£00 ° Disionnaire Iconcigique, &e ~ =~ 


Disiounaire Tconelgique, €¥¢.-~Tconological Dictionary ; or, 
an Introduétion to the Knowledge of Paintings,- Statues, 
Engravings, Medals, Prints, &c. together with . Deferip- 
tions drawn from the Poets, ancient aud modern. By M.D. 
P, Petit. 8va. Paris. 


_Prefixed to this diftionary is a well written and iaftruc- 
tive efflay, on the knowledge neceflary to qualify a cgnnoif- 
feur in the fine arts. The dictionary itfclf is an ufetul at- 
fiftant to fych artifts as have a genius and difpofition to defgn. 





Cours d° Archite&ure Civile, &c. A Courfe o¢ Syfiem of civil 
Architcéture; or a Treatife concerning the Decoyation, Dit- 
tribution and Conftrudtion of Buildings, begun by the late 

. F. Blondel, the King’s Archite&t and Profeffor in the 
oyal Academy of Archite€ture, and continued by Mr. 
Patte, Avrchite& to his Serene Highnefs the Prince De 
Deux-Ponts. Paris: 3 


The fifth and fixth volumes of 2 moft capital work in its 
kind ; accompanied with a feventh yolume,. confifting entirely 
of plates, to the number of one hundred and thirty-fix, illu(- 
trative of the work. 
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Recherches fur la Preparation que les Romains donuvient a la Chaux, 
dont ils fe fervotent pour leurs Confiruaions.—Refearches con- 
cerning the Manner in which the Romans prepared the 
Lime which they ufed in Building: as alfo on their Me- 
thod of mixing and ufing their Mortar, By M. de la 
Faye. Paris. 


This writer conceives, that even the vaults and columns 
in the labyrinths and pyramids of Egypt, were made of fac- 
titious ftone, as well as the pillars of the church of St. Amaud 
in Flanders, and that of Vereley in Burgundy... However 
this be, M. de la Faye feems animated with the hopes of 
forming a compofition equally durable-from the fuccefs he 
has met with in imitating the cement of the ancient Ro- 
mans.— Whether he has yet exceeded the-attempts, to form 
artificial ftone, that have been made in England, muft be 
left to. time and experience to determiage. L 
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La Marine des Anciens Peuples, expliqueé & confidéreé par Rapport 
aux lymieres qu’an én peut tirer pour perfectionner la Marine 
moderne. Avec des Figures reprefentant les Vatffeaux de Guerre 
de ces Peuples.-—The Marine of the Ancients explained and 
confidered, with refpeét to the ufes that may be made of it, 
in improving that of the Moderns, Iiluftrated by Figures, 
reprefenting the Ships of War of the Ancients.—Par M, 
La Roi. Svo. Paris. 


An entertaining and learned performance, tracing the ma- 
rine of the ancients from its earlieft ftate, through its pro- 
greffive improvements among the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Syracufans, to the end of the Eaftern empire, We are pro- 
mifed, in a fubfequent volume, an account of the Carthagi- 
nian and Roman marine, to the end of the Weftern empire. 


Hifloire des Progrés de ? Efprit humain, dans les Sciences & dans 
les Arts qui en dependent.—The Hittory of the Progrefs of 
the Human Mind, in the Arts and Sciences dependant on 
the Underftanding, 8vo, Paris. 


The defign of this work is a good one, and much bettey 
than its execution. It may not be, neverthelefs, totally 
without its ufe, as the author hath fubjoined a lift of the 
moft celehrated writers on the fubjet of the intelleual 
{ciences, 





Effai fur la Caufe des Diffetes des Bled, qu'on a eprouvé pendant les 
7 ou 8 Années qui ont précedé celle de 1775; F fur les Moyens 
gui pourroient dimimer ces calamites.—An Effay on the Caufe 
of the Dearth of Corn, which was experienced for the 
feven or eight Years preceding that of 1775; and on the 
Means of preventing fuch calamities for the future, By 
M..de Sauffure. 12mo Geneva. 


The principal means advifed by M. de Sauffure, to prevent 
the bad effe&ts of fevere froft in Northern countries, is to fow 
feed, procured from warmer climates, 
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502 Traité de la Connoiffance des Honimes. 


Traité de la Connoiffance des: Hommes.—A ‘Freatife om the 
knowledge of mankind, written in the year 1758, by order 
of the late Dauphin. . 12mo. Paris. 


This treatife, written by the celebrated Father Griffet, has 
great merit. It is divided into three parts: in the firlt -of 
which the author treats of the knowledge of men in general. 
In the fecond he confiders the difference between individugls,;in 
regard to their mental qualities: and in the third with refpe&t 
to the qualities of the heart.—The moft interefting paflage, in 
the firl part of this ingenious tra&, is that in which the au- 
thor points out four general methods of coming at the know- 
ledge of men, viz. By converfation with them: By comparing 
them with thofe of paft ages: By comparing them with each 
ether; and by confulting thofe who have had opportunities of 
knowing them well.—Among a number of fenfible and juft 
reflections contained in the other parts of this treatife, we meet 
with a reflection, that we do not think altogether well-founded. 
“¢ {| eit tres rare,” fays this writer, * de trouver les qualités du 
eceur unics a celles de Vefprit. Karement les hommes d’une 
mérite fupérieur font-ils verteux.”—It is very rare to find the 
good qualities of the heart and thofe of the head united. It is 
feldom that men of fuperior genius. are virtuous.—We look 
upon this reflection, we fay, as not only injurious to men of 
talents, but’ groundlefs. By -being virtuous, father Griftet 
plainly means formally devout; agreeably to his own illuftration, 
when he tells us that Marfhat de Catinat was no longer em- 
ployed in the command of the army beeaufe he was faid to 
have no religion. 11 fcait fon métier (faid Madam de Main- 
tenon) mais i! ne connoit pas Dieu.” Father Griffet, how- 
ever, very fenfibly cbierves that fhe fhould have been anfwered 
thus. ‘*,S’il ne connoit pas Dieu, il faut le plaindre, et puif- 
qu'il ae fon méuer, il faut l’employer.”—He fhould have 
procecded alfo to do the fame juftice to men of ingenuity, in 
their moral charater, as well as to that of men of devotion. 
“« Les maxiines de la religion,” fays he, “ n’ctouffent pas le 
germcs des vertus fociales; quoiqu’en difent Bayle et fes par- 
tifans.” “Without taking part with Bayle or his partifans, we 
may affirm alfo, in the fame manner, that ingenuity and fcience 
“are no. more deitructive to focial virtue, than are the tenets o 
practice of religion, , | 


Hifteire 
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Fiftoire generale de Provence. By M. Papon, Member of th: 
Academy of Marfeilles. 


Mr. Papon, who feems enthufiaftically attached to this fertile 
province, adopts the expreffion which Pliny, the naturalift, for- 
merly applied to it: Agrorum cultu, virorumque dignatione, nulli 
provinciarum pofiferenda. The prefent volume contains but 2 
part of its hiftory; the plan of which is laid down ina well- 
written preface; the author dividing his work into three parts, 
relative to three general periods: the firft beginning with the 
building of Marfeilles, and ending with the reign of Anto- 
nine; the fecond ending at the time when Charles the bald 
took pofieffion of the province: and the third including its 
hiftory from that period to the prefent. As far as Mr. Papon | 
has proceeded, he hath been happy enough to render his re- 
lation inftru&tive and entertaining. 
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Hificire de la République Romaine dans le cours du VII. Siecle, par 
Sallufte, en partie traduite du Letin fur Original, en partie ree 
tablie &F compofee fur les Fragmens qui font reflés de fes Livres 
perdus, remis en ordre dans leur place veritable, ou la plus vra- 
ifemblable—The Hiftory of the Roman Empire, during the 
courfe of the feventh century, by Sai/uf; tranilated partly 
from the Latin, and partly re{ftored and compotfed from the 
ftill-remaining fragments of the books of his hiftory that 
were loft; to which are here affigned their true or moi 
probable place. By M. de Brofles, Count de Tournai and 
de Monfalcon, firft prefident of the parliament of Dijon and 
member of the Royal academy of Inicriptions and Belles 
Lettres. 3 vol. 4to. Paris. 


The late prefident de Broffes * was one of the firft Literatz 
of the age; who, to a profound knowledge of the Laws, had 
united the moft extenfive knowledge of ancient hiftory. He 
was not only a perfect matter, allo, of the learned languages, 
but had traced them to their fource, examined their formation 
and explained the mechanifin of language in general. Of this 
the treatife, which he publifhed on this fubject about ten years 
ago, afforded the learned world a fufficient proof. The fame 
dpirit of inveftigation had induced him upwards of thirty years 
fince to engage in the work before us; to accomplifh wnich, he 


* The-author having barely furvived the publication.of this elaborate 
Work; which we are told has been the labour of thirty years. ‘ “a 
he ware : eoorm 
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&o4 Hifloire de la République Romain. 
did not content himfelf with fearching into the libraries of thé 
learned and cabinets of the curious, but made a voyage intd 
Italy ; in order to verify on the {pot many particulars which 
authors had left doubtful. The pains, indeed, which the 
learned editor appears to have taken in the compofition of this 
curious performance muft have: been immenfe. The only 
produétions of Salluft, that have been handed down compleat 
to pofterity, are his Jugurtha, or the hiftory of the conqueft, 
which the Romans made of Numidia in the feign of that 
King; his hiftory of Catiline, and the two political difcourfes 
addreffed to Julius Cxfar, during his abfence from Rome. 
Of a fourth work of that Hiftorian nothing remained but a 
namber of loofe and unconneéted paffages. ‘This was the hif- 
tory of the Roman Republic, during part of the feventh cen- 
tury, written.in five books and addrefled to Lucullus. Thé 
lofs of this work, our author obferves,.was the more to be re- 
gretted; as, by a fingular fatality, there is a chafm in all general 
hiftories of this great Republic about that interefting period, 
With a view to fupply {0 capital a deficiency, M. de Broffes 
took the trouble to coileé all thofe fragments, as they lay dif- 
perfed in various obfolete and almoft forgotten books ; amount- 
ing in number to no lefs than feven hundred. Thefe he caufed 
to be tranfcribed, and arranged in the order of time and ac- 
cording to the nature of the events; fo that the one might 
ferve to elucidate and explain the other. Having by this 
means recovered the thread of the hiftory, he applied him(elf to 
the filling up the chafms and giving the neceflary additions 
and refemblance of ftile, which might ferve to give the 
whole the appearance of uniformity and confiftency. 

“ J'ai fait,” fays he, ** 4 peu prés le méme travil que Freinfhemivs 
a fait fur Tite-Live, & fur Quinte-Curce, mais il avait un avantage 
dont jétais privé, & il n’avait pas 4 furmonter un embarras par lequel 
je me fuis trouvé trés-géné, Florus le guidait pas a pas par les Som- 
maires qu’il nous a laiffés de Tite-Live, & d’un autre cété, la perte 
totale des Ouvrages de l’Hiftorien, laiffait 4 Freinfhemius une entiere 
liberté dans fa marche: au lieu de ceci, il me fallait deviner a chaque 
paffage, en les confrontant Pun aprés l'autre, a la table eirconitanciée 
des événemens, queile était la circonitance particuliére du point d’Hif- 
toire qui en faifait Pobjet. Les Auteurs anciens qui ont écrit un corps 
de P'Hiftoire de ce tems, fe trouvant perdus, il a fallu raffembler les‘ cir 
conftances éparfes dans Plutarque, Florus, Appius, Valere-Maxime, 
Velletus, Eutrope; Xiphilin, Pline, Strabon & autres; mais fur-tout 
dans Cicéron.... Je me fuis fait une loi d’employer Jes propres termes de. 
mon Auteur, fans y altérer quoi que ce foit : ceci m’a_mis dans la né. 
ceffité d’écrire comme fi c’était Sallufte qui parlat, &c.” ; 

The author makes an apology for the defeéts of bis tran- 
flation; which the critic capable of detefting them will. readily 
exculés 
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excufe. ‘A fourth volume is intended to’be added tothe prefent 
three, in which the original, of the feveral fragments here col- 
lated, will be inferted in the order, in which they were found 
in the feveral authors from which they are extraéted; the 
whole accompanied with explanatory notes. The volumes 
before us are elegantly printed, and embellifhed with engraved 
portraits from antique marbles and medals; executed in a 
mafterly manner, 





Opufcola interefanti Pagricoltura.—Interefting Effays in Agri- 
culture. By the Abbot.Paoletti, 8vo. Florence.: 


Thefe effays are three in number; the principal of which re- 
Jates to the fuccefs, with which Siberian Barley hath been fown 
in the vicinage of Florence ; where it flourifhes in any kind of 
foil, ‘Among the advantaves to be reaped from the cultivation 
of this Kind of grain, the author obferyes that half the ufual 
quantity produces a good ‘crop; that it comes to maturity if 
teen or twenty days “fooner than the common barley of. the 
country; that it makes excellent breac d, and, what is very 
fingular, the grain does not degenerate in its quality as feed, 
This latter property makes it peculiarly valuabiec, as its. im] por- 
tation muft be attended with coft and difficulty. ‘Ihe other, 
two articles are not fo generally inter cfiings | though much fo to 
the natives of Tufcany: the one relating to the ,culture of 
the Jris, and the other to the means of reftoring Vines that 
have been damaged by ftorms of hail. 


Differtaxiont Yoriche, &c.—-Hiftorical Differtations on the 
Antiquities of Allipha, By M. J. Francis Trutta. to, 
Naples. ‘ 


Aliipha was a famous city of ancient Samnium, on the ruins 
of which Piedmont was conftruéted. “This fpot is, it éeems, 
the birth-place of the Canon, who is the author of theie dif- 
fertations; which are énriched with numerous infcriptions that 
ferve to throw a light on the cuftoms and manners of eo ane 
cient inhabitants of Ca mpania and: Samnium, 


Vor. VI, 35 Warziale 
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506 Marziale in Albion, &c. 


Marziale in Albion, &c.—Martial in England, or Epigrams by 
the late Paul Rolli, to which are prefixed Memoirs of hig 
Life. 8vo. Florence. 


Paul Rolli was an ingenious and witty Italian, who refided 
many years in London, under the patronage and proteétion of 
Queen Caroline; to whom he was introduced by a nobleman, 
with whom he came over to England. He taught the Royal 
family the Italian language, and compofed feveral pieces for 
the Opera. He publithed alfo an Italian grammar, with fome 
elegant editions of celebrated Italian authors; he made many 
tranflations and a number of Epigrams; which are here col- 
lefted, and the whole entitled from the name of the country in 
which they were written, Martial in England. . 





Differtazione intorno alle Obfervazioni Solftiziali, &c.—A Dit- 
fertation on the Solftitial Obfervations that were made in 
Auguft 1775, at the Gnomon of the Cathedral of Florence. 
By the Abbot Leonard Ximenes, firft Mathematician and 
Engineer to the Grand Duke of Tufcany, &c. 8vos 
Leghorn. 


It has been maintained, by certain French aftronomers, that 
the obliquity of the Ecliptic diminifhes at the rate of a minute 
in 100 years; Mr. Euler had reduced fuch diminution by his 
calculations to forty-feven feconds and a half: the Abbot 
Ximenes reduces it by his obfervations to thirty-five feconds: 
having corrected his former calculation, prefented in the year 
1774. to the Academy of Sienna; in which he eftimated it at 
only 29 feconds, 


rr ae 


Difcorfo fopra P Anno 1776, recitato nell’ Academia Agraria dt 
Padua, Decembre i776.—-A Difcourfe on the Year 1776, 
addrefled to the Agrarian Academy of Padua, 12mo, 
Venice. . ‘ 


_ This difcourfe, which was delivered in the above-mentioned 
academy by profeffor Toaldo, contains obfervations on the 
hard froft of the year 1776; to which is added an account of 
ninety other remarkable winters, beginning with the year 176 
and ending with that of 1776, 
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Del? Influence Lunare, &ex Soy 


Del? Influenza Lunare, &c.—An Effay on the Influence of the 
Moon. By Count Charles Maggi. 8vo, — Brefcia. 


Profeffor Toaldo, the author of the preceding article, having 
fome years fince, revived the do&trine of the ancients, re- 
{peéting the phyfical influence of the moon, on the vegetable 
and animal creation; Count Maggi, ftruck, as it fhould feem, 
with this fame influence, here attempts to defend and illuftrate 
the like docivine. ; 
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Le Principali Proprieta delle Curve Coniche, %co—A Treatife on 
the principal Properties of Conic Curves. By Father John 
Baptift Crifpi. 8vo. Rome. 


This treatife was written as an academical exercife, and as 
fauch has great merit; the fubje& being treated with clearnefé 
and accuracy. 
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Lebens Gefchichte Andreas Bodenftein’s fonft Carlfttadt genaamt.— 
The life of Andrew Bodenttein, otherwife called Carlftadt. 
By J. Conrad Fuefslius. 8vo. Frankfort. 


The celebrated Carlftadt (for fuch he once was) was an 
affftant to Luther in bringing about the Reformation. He 
appears to have been a man of {trong paffions and great zeal; 
the warmth of which, however, appears to have abated in the 
latter end of his life; which was {pent in the fervice of a pro- 
teftant church and community at bafil. . 


Beytrege xur Kriegfeunft und Gefchichte des Kriegs, von 1756 
tot 1763 —Contributions to the art of war and tothe hif- 
tory of the war from 1756 to 1763. By J. G. Tielke. 
4to. Freyberg. 


This publication relates principally to the operations of the 
Ruffian and Pruffian armies, during the period above-mens 
tioned; and appears to come from an officer, who is a come 
petent judge of the aétions and circumftances, which are. re- 
corded and to which it relates. { 
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Hifliire de la Reine Marguerite dé Vabis. 
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Hifloire de la Reine Marguerite de Valois, premiere femme dy 
voi Henry WV. &c.—The hiftory of Queen Margaret de 
Valois, firft wife of Henry the fourth, By M. A.de Monget. 
8vo. Paris. 





























This extraordinary woman lived at fo interefting a period 
of the French hiftory, that her life gives occafion for an en- 
tertaining exhibition of feveral of the moft ftriking chara€ters 
of that nation. Thofe of Henry the I[ld. Charles IX. The 
King of Navarre, Catharine de Medicis, the Duke d’Alencon, 
Condé, and the Guifes, form a capital groupe; which are de- 
lineated in glowing colours, and apparently with that fidelity 
of drawing, ‘whicly difplays an impartial and mafterly hand, ° 





Analefia veterum poctarum Gracorum.—Sele& pieces and frag- 
ments of the ancient Greek Poets. By R. P. F. Brunck, 
zvols. 8vo, Strafburg. 





Thefe produétions are. printed with much apparent correét- 
nefs in the original, without tranflation. They are accom- 
panied, however, with various readings and notes, which fpeak 
highly in favour of the editor's tafte and erudition, 
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Memoria Hungarerum et Provincialium feriptis editis notorumse— 
Memoirs of the moft eminent writers of Hungary: and its 
neighbouring provinces. 2 vols. 8vo. Vienna. 


Thefe memoirs are digefted in alphabetical order, the two 
volumes now publifhed; proceeding only as far as the letter O 
fo that another volume of the work may be expected. 


. 
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Elemexta Hiftoria antique.—Elements of ancient hiftory. By 
G. A.. Baumgarten Crufius. Uvo. .Leipfick. 


The firf part of thefe elements, contains the hiftory of the 
ancient ‘naiions prior to the Grecian ara: the /fecond contains 
the Grecian hillory: to which is added, an appendix com- 
prizing the hiftory of the Carthaginians and that of Numidia. 
~=In a future volume the learned author purpofes to give the 
Romin hiftory from the foundation of the republic to the cs- 
tinétion of the caftern and weitern empires. 
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Lraitt fur le Government des Efchaves. §09 
Yraité fur le Gouvernment des Efclaves.—A Treatife concerni 
the Method of governing Slaves. By M, Petit, Deputy f 
the Supreme Council, ettablifhed for the Direétion of the 
Colonies. 8vo. 2 vols. Paris. 











We do not pretend to fay, that a native of France is better 
qualified to judge, from experience, of the beft methods to 
govern flaves; but we may fafely fay, that we have no per- 
formance in the Englifh language, in which the horrid traf- 
fic and barbarous fubjugation of the negroes, in the Americaa / 
colonies, is fo feientifically treated as in the work before us, 








Parallele des Eaux Minerales a’ Allemagne que Pon tranfporte en 
France, S de celles de la méme Nature qui ont leurs fources dans 
le Royaume, &%c.—A Parallel between the German mineral 
Waters which are imported in France, and the Mineral 
Waters which have their fources in that Kingdom. Toge- 
ther with Remarks upon the Analyfis of Mineral Waters in 
general. Compofed by Dr. Raulin, Phyfician to the King, | 
and InfpeStor general to the Mineral Waters in France, &c. 
12mo, Paris. 







Ace 







The intent of this work is to recommend the Mineral 
Waters of Germany: perhaps the Jatter may fuffer in the 
comparifon, from the unavoidable incidents of importation. 













\ 
Principes de Morale, de Politique, & de Droit Public, fu 
' Principles of Morality, Politicks, and public Jurifprudences 
drawn from the Hiftory of our Monarchy; or, a Difcourfe, 
concerning the Hiftory of France. Dedicated to the King, 
By M. Moreau, Hiftoriographer of France. 8vo. Paris, 






The plan of this work was publifhed fome time fince, being 
compofed by order of the late Dauphin, for the ufe of his 
childien, by a writer eyery way qualified for the talk he un- 
derteok. jt will make feveral volumes, and form a compleat { 
fyftem of politicks and public law, deduced as well from pre- 
cpt as exainple, — 
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Mempires dela Guerre d Ttalie, depuis Panuée 1733, jufquauen, 
1736.+Memoirs of the War in Italy, from 1733, to 1736. 
By an old Officer, who was prefent at all the Battles fought 
during thofe three famous Campaigns. 12mo. Paris. 


Ah ¢ntertaining and apparently-authentic account of feveral 
feenes and tranfactions, relative to the war in Italy during the 
period above-mentioned, 
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Difionaire des Origines cu Epoches des Inventions Utiles, des De- 
couvertes importantes, &c.—A Didtionary of the Origin or 
Epochas of ufeful Inventions of important Difcoveries, of the 
Rife of Nations, Seéts, Herefies, Laws, Cuftoms, Man- 
ners, Coins, &c. vols. land If. 8vo, Paris. 


This work is to confift of faur volumes; and, indeed, if it 
were to confift of forty, the variety of materials, which it is 
propofed to contain, would not be exbaufted. The great de- 
fe in publications of this kind is, there being planned on’ too 
‘arge, or, more properly fpeaking, on too fmall, a fcale, 


—~ 





La Cpropedie ou Hifoire de Cyrus, traduite de Gree de Xeno- 
phon, Se.—Cyropoedia; or, the Hiftory of Cyrus. ‘lran- 
tlated from the Greek of Xenophon, by M. Dacier, Mem- 
ber af the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 
2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 


in a prefatory difcourfe to this work, the learned author, 
vna does honour evento the name of Dacier, difcuffes.the 
point formerly in difpute between the Abbé Bannier, Fraguiers 
ind Freret, refpeéting the hiftorical authenticity of the Cyro- 
pedia 3 Maintaining its credit as a real hiftory with much plau- 
srbility and ingenuity. The tranflation itfelf is alfo executed 
in & correét and mafterly file, 








tate? @ Agricoltura, fulla Cultura delle Tere, &¢.—Effays in 
Agriculture, by Dr. Antonio Capini. 8vo. Turin. 


Pra&tical remarks on hufbandry, deduced from actual exe 
perierice ; intermixed with obfervations from the beft French 
and Englifh writers on the fubj-& of agriculture. 


Sur 








Sur la Patriotifme, &c ! gu 





Sur la Patriotifme, confideré comme Objeét d’ Education.—Oa 
patriotifm, confidered as as Object of Education. By M, 
C. A. de Ledlitz, Minifter of State, and Member of the 
Academy of Sciences. 4to. Berlin. 





The department of ftate, in which M. de Ledlitz is mi- 
nifter, is the fuperintendance of the univerfities and feminaries ' 
of learning in the dominions of the King of Pruffia. The . 
occafion of this difcourfe was his being admitted an honorary 
member of the academy. For an academical difcourfe, there- 
fore, the fubjeé of it is treated with fpirit and propricty. . 


Del Riforgimento a’ Italia negh Studi, nelle Arti, Fe—An Ac- 
count of the Revival of the Arts and Sciences in Italy. By 
the Abbot Saverio Battinelli, 2 vols. 8vo. Boflano. 





This aecount commences with the general hiftory of Italy, 
from the eleventh century ; proceeding particularly to the ‘re< 
ftoration of learning and the arts, to the year 1500. 
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Nouvelles Experiments fur la Refiftance des Fluides, &e.—Nevs Las 
Experiments on the Refiftance of Fluids. By M.d’ Alem- 
bert, the Marquis de Condorcet, and the Abbé Boiluct. 


8vo. Paris.- 







Thefe experiments were made in confequence.of am appliea~ 
tion to the three eminent mathematicians abovementioned, by. 
M. Turgot, comptroller of the French finances; in order to 
a(certain the: beft means of improving the inland navigation 
ef France. . F Je hie, 
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Pratique moderne de Chirurgerie, &c.—The modern Praétice 
of Surgery, by Mr. Ravaton, Surgeon Major:of ‘the Mik 
tary Hofpital at Laudon. Augmented by Mr. Sue, for 
merly Provoft of the College of Chirurgery, &c. 4 vols. 
Paris, 


| 
A work of great merit, and held in-high eftiniation, as the 1 
refalt of a€tual obferyation and experrence, bs 
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512 Recherches fur les Maladies Chroniques, 


Recherches fur les Maladies Chroniques, &c.—Refearches into 
Chronical Diforders, and the Methods of Cure. By Mr, 
Bacher, Doétor-Regent of the Faculty at Paris. 8vo, Paris, 


This work treats more particularly of the dropfy, and the 
tonic pills, ufed for the cure of that dileafe, by Dr. Bacher of 
Thann, in Alface ; father of the prefent writer. 





La Theorie du-Chirurgien; ou Anatomie generale & particuliere 
du corps humain, e—The Theory of Surgery; or the ge- 
neral and particular Anatomy of the Human Body; with 
chirurgical operations on each part. By M. Durand, for- 
merly Surgeon in the French Army. 2 vol. 8vo, Paris, 


A judicious practical fyftem of Anatomy and Surgery, well 
calculated for the information and improvement of young 
practitioners, 





Storia Critica, Se—A critical Hiftory of the Philofophical 
Opinions of all Ages, relative to the Human Mind, Cofmos 
logy or the Syftemn of the Univerfe, the Supreme Being, and 
the Law of Nature. By Don Batilio Ferzi. 4 vols. 8vo, 
Padua. ; 


Don Bafilio Ferzi, compiler of this hiflory, is a learned 
monk of Mount-Coffin, who propofes to extend his work to 
eighteen volumes. ‘To perfons, of great curiofity and great 
leifure, this work will afford ample means for the killing of 
time. We know no other purpofe the publication of many of 
thefe reveries can an{wer. 





Saggio di Economia Civile, &c.—An Effay on Civil Economy. 
By Donaldi de Maliere, 8vo, ‘Turn, 


This effay, which is dedicated to the Prince of Piedmont, 
is a good abftra&t of what has been advanced by the belt wri- 
ters on the civil and political economy of a ftate. 
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Memria fopra Gli Antifettici, Se. 513 





Memoria fopra Gh Antifettici, Fe,—A Differtation on Antie 
feptics, intended to improve the Practice of Phyfic. . By 
Dr. Mefay, Phyfician to the Grand Duke of Tufcany. 8yo. 
Florence. 







Ds. Mefay, after noticing the obfervations and experi- 
ments of Sir John Pringle on the fame fubje&, proceeds to i 
enumerate others that are quite new. He obferves, in parti-. I 
cular, that crab’s eyes, which are generally fuppofed to be an- | 
tifeptics, are in fact feptical—The moft dangerous of all es 
feptics, he thinks, is the common air; and the moft powerful | 
of all antifeptics, water impregnated with fixed air. 
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Gefprech uber die Alchemie, zwifchen cinen adepten und Chemi/= 
ter.—A Dialogue on Alchemy, between an Adept and Che- 
mift, 8vo. Berlin. 





A diffuafive from the purfuit of the philofopher’s ftone ; art 
ebject, we believe, now little fought for except in Germany, 
where it ftill has its yotaries. 
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Gedanken uber die Unrufiredenheit.— Thoughts on Difcontent. 
By I. C.R. Eehermann, 8vo. Lubeck: 












A moral, philofophical, and religious difcourfe; juftifying 
the difpenfations of providence, and reconciling the ways o 
God to man. 














Etat de Medecine, Chirurgerie, et Pharmacie, en Europe.—An 
Account of the prefent State of Medecine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy, in Europe. 8vo. Paris, 





If this writer, inftead of taking in all Europe, had faid 
France, to which country his reprefentations are chiefly con 
fined, he had aéted with greater propriety in giving a ttle to 
his book, 








Plan d’ Etudes, a Pufage de Colleges.—A_ plan of ftudy, for the | 
ufe of Schools, By M. L’Abbé Roffignol. 8vo, Paris. ie 


A Syllabus of the ingenious Abbé’s own philofophical 
leftures. 
Vox. VI. 37 Artis 





























514 Artis Poetiee Latina, Libri IV. 


Artis Poetica Latina, Libri IV.—The art of writing Latin 
poetry. By M.C,D. Janus. 8vo. Hall. 


' This work is divided into four parts; the firf containing a 
poetical grammar; the /econd, rules refpe&ting the elegance and 
embellifhment of verfe; the third, a gradus ad Parnaffam; and 
the fourth an index of tropes aad figures, fimili¢s, paraphrafes, 
&c. &c, 


—_——_—_-— 
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De Vita et Scriptis Longini.—A differtation on the life and 
v-itings of Longinus. gto. Leyden. 


The author of this work thinks Longinus was a native of 
Athens; in which city he taught. philofophy; but was princi- 
pally famous for his treatife on the Sublime and his criticifms 
on Homer.—Of his critical Review of other claffies, entitled 
Girorvys1, fome fragments are here collected. 
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Nuove Offervaxione Microfeopiche, &c. —New Microfcopical ob- 
_ fervations. By F.D. J. M. Della Torre. gto. Naples. 


This is the firft volume of a publication, intended to be car- 
ried on periodically, on the fubjeét of microfcopical obferva- 
tions. It muft be owned, father Torre is an accurate obferve: ; 
but we wifh he was not fo much infeéted with the rage of 
bypothefis, to which all experimentalifts feem to be too fuljeci. 


Defcription des odtants et fextants Anglois, &c.—A defcription of 
the Englifh o€tants and fextants, commonly called Hadley’s 
Quadranis, &c. with a Memoir, refpeéting a new confruétion 

~ of thefe inftruments ; elucidated with plates. By M. J. Hi. 
de Magellan, PF. R. S. gto, Paris. 


The very ingenious. M. Magellan hath here given a 
good defcription of thefe ufeful inftruments ; as well as exhi- 
Bited an improvement on them that does him no little honour 
as a mechanician and artift. , 


Specimen 









Specimen Experimentorum Lazenam Leydenfem fpeantium. gts 





Specimen Experimentorum Lagenam Leydenfem fpeantium.—A 
Specimen of Experiments relative to the Leyden Phial B 
M. W. B. Jelgerfma, M. A. and Doétor of Philofophy, 
4to. Franchez. | 








_ The experiments here recorded are worthy the notice of 
Ele&ricians. To theie is annexed alfo a phyfical account of 
the Influence of heat in Eletricity. 








Memoires Politiques et Militaires pour fervir a Phiftoire de Louis 
XIV. & de Lewis XV. &c.—Political and Military Memoirs s 
relative to the hiftory of Lewis XIV. and Lewis XV.— i. 
Written from the original papers colleéted by the Marflial 
Duke de Noailles. By tne Abbé Milot. é vols. r2mo. 
Paris. 







reigns above-nientioned, are arranged urider three heads. The 
frrft includes a period of eighteen years, beginning with the 
vear 1682.—The /econd commences with the eftablifhment of 
the Duke of Anjou on the throne of Spain: and the third re- 
lates to the tranfaétions of the late reign to the war of 1795. Nee 
The name of Marfhal de Noailles give fufficient authenticity Pere 
to the materials, as does that of M. Milot to the metit of their 
arrangement and literary coinpofition. 






f 
Thefe materials, for writing the hiftory of France under the 
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Effi fur les progrés des Arts et de? Ejprit humainx, fous le Regne 
de Louis XV.—An Effay on the progrefs of the Arts and 
Sciences under the reign of Louis XV. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Deux-ponts. 







A panegyrical Review of the principal events and tran- 
factions, particularly of fcientific difcoveries and improvements 
that took place under the reign of Louis XV. Dedicated in 
the true ftrain of-Eulogium Aux Manes de Louis XV. et des 
grandes Hommes qui out vecu fous fon regne. This eflay is, not- 
withftanding, well written, aad abounds with learned infor. 
mation. 
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536 Lettres Nouvellés, dela Marquife de Sivigné. 


Lettres. Nouvelles, ou nauvellement recouvertes, de la Marquije 
de Sévigné, c.—Letters newly difcovered of the Marchio- 
nefs de Sevigny, and of the Marchionefs de Simiane her 
Grand-daughter: publifhed as a Sequel to the Letters of 
Madame de Sevigny. 12mo. Paris. 


Thefe letters *, notwithftanding their late appearance, feem 


‘to be genuine ; bearing all thofe marks of eafe and ingenuity, 


which fo eminently diftinguith the letters of Madam de Sevigny 
long fince publifhed.—Of this, a few fhort extraéts may ferve 
to convince the reader. 

Speaking of the reception which Louis the XFVth gave to 
M. de Vardes, on recalling him from exile, fhe defcribes it as 
follows. 

«¢ N’avez-vous pas été bien furpris de vous voir gliffer des mains M. 
*¢ de Vardes, que vous teniez depuis dixneuf ans? Voila le temps que 
* notre providence avoit marqué; en vérité, on n’y penfoit plus, il 
* paroifloit oubli¢ & facrifi¢ 4 Yexemple. Le roi, qui penfe & qui 
“ range tout dans fa téte, déclara un beau matin que M. de Vardes 


w“ 


_& feroit ala cour dans deux: ou trois jours ;. il conta qu’il lui avoit fait 


“* écrire parla pofte, qy’il avoit voulu le furprendre, & qu'il y avoit 
* plus de fix mois que perfonne ne lui en ayoit parlé, Sa majefté eut 
* contentement; il vouloit furprendre, & tout le monde fut furpris : 
*¢ jamais une nouvelle n’a fait une fi grande fenfation ni un fi grand 
*¢ bruit quecelle 1a. Enfin, il arriva famedi matin avec une téte uni- 
“+ que en fon efpéce, & un vieux jufteau-corps 4 brevet, comme on le 


. % portoit en 1663. Hi fe mit un genon en terre dans la chambre du 


** roi, oi iln’y avoit que M.de Chateauneuf. Le roi lui dit que tant 
* que fon coeur avoit cré bleflé, il ne l’avoit point rappellé; mais pré- 
¢ fentement que c’étoit de bon cceur, & qu’il étoit aife de le revoir. 
«<M. de Vardes répondit parfaitement bien & d’un air pénétré, & ce 
*¢ don de larmes que Dieu lui a donné ne fit pas mal fon effet dans cette 
“* occafion. Aprés cette premiére vue, le roi fit appeller M. le dau- 


_ phin, & le prefenta comme un jeune courtifan, M. de Vardes le re- 


*¢ connut & le falua: le roi lui dit en riant: Vardes, voila une fottife, 
+ vous fravex bien quion ne falue perfonne devant moi. M. de Vardes du 
«* méme ton: Sire, je ne /pais plus rien, j'ai tout oublié; il faut que votre 
“© majthé me pardonne jufqu’a trente fottifis—_Eh! bien, ge le veux, dit 
“ le roi, reffe & vingt-neuf. Enfuite le roi fe moqua de fon jufte-au- 
“corps. M. de Vardes lui dit: Sire, quand on eft affex: miferable pour 
malheureux, mais on oft ridi= 
“* cule. "Tout eft fur ce ton de liberié & d’agrément. ‘Tous les cour- 
S¢ tifans lui ont fait des merveiiles, &c.” 


The following ftri&iure, on the letter-writer’s old friend, the 


- Abbé Corbinelli’s cutting off his hair and putting on a fafhion- 


able perriwig, partakes of her ufual fpirit and gaiety. 


* In number forty two; thirty-one of which are addreffed to M. de 
oulceau prefident of the chambers of account at Montpellier. The other 


eleven are written to M. de Pompoane, a particular friend of Madame Se- 


vigny. Rev. 
“ Vous 





- Letires Nouvelles, dela Marquife de Sevigné. $17 


** Wous ne pourriez pas le reconnoitre; fgachez qu’il a pris une 
* perruque comme un autre homme. Ce n’eft plus cette petite téte 
“ frifottee, feule femblable 4 elle: jamais vous n’avez vu un pareil 
** changement; j’en ai tremblé pour notre amitié. Ce n’étoit plus ces 
“ cheveux A qui je iuis attachée depuis plus de trente ans; mes fecrets, 
** mes confiances, mes anciennes habitudes, tout étoit chancelant; il 
** étoit plus jeune de vingt ans; je ne fcavois plus od retrouver mon 
“ ancien ami, Enfin, je me fuis un peu apprivoifée avec cette téte 2 
«© Ja mode, & je retrouve deffous celle de notre bon Corbinelli.” 

The following is Madame de Savigny’s account of Louis 
XIV. taking leave of James the Second, when the latter de- 

arted from Paris to Ireland, to oppofe King William the 

Third. 

** Que de chofes 4 dire, Monfieur! quel endroit dans Phif- 
** toire du roi, que la maniére dont ila regu le roi d’Angleterre; 
** les préfens dont il a accablé en partant pour aller en hiande, 
* des vaifieaux 4 Breft of il eft préfentement, des frégates, des 
** troupes, des officiers, & le comte d’4vaux pour ambafladeur extraor- 
“* dinaire & pour confeil, & pour avoir foin des troupes & de Pargent ; 
** deux millionsen partant, & dans la fuite yout ce qu’il demandera * 
‘* Mais aprés ces grandes chofes, il lui a donné fes armes, fon cafque, 
“ fa cuirafle, qui lui porteront bonheur. “Il a donné de quoi armer dix 
* Adouze mille hommes: mais pour les petites chofes & les commo- 
** dités, elles funt en abondance ; des chaifes de pofte faites en perfec- 
** tion, des caléches, des attelages, des chevaux de main, des fervices 
“« dor & argent, des toilettes, du linge, des lits-de-camp, des €pées 
“ riches, des épées de fervice, des piftolets, & enfin tout ce qui peut 
** Simaginer: & en lui difant adieu & en V’embraffant, il lui a dit: 
** Vous ne fauriez dire que je ne fois touché de vous voir partir ; copendant 
$ je vous avoue que je Joubaite de ne vous revoir jamais; mais fi par mal- 
© heur vous revenez, foyer perfuadé que vous me retrowverex tel que vous 
“© me voyez. Rien n’eit mieux dit, rien n’eft plus jufte: jamais la gé- 
“* nérofité, la magnificence, la magnanimité, n’ont été exercées comme 
*¢ elles Pont été par fa majefté.” : 

In the letters to M. de Pomponne, we meet with many 
acreeable {allies and pleafant anecdotes ; one of which we fhal! 
prefent to our readers. 

“ Le roi fe méle depuis peu de faire des vers. Meffieurs de Saint 
“© Agnan & Dangeax \ui apprennent comment il faut s’y prendre. H 
“* fit Pautre jour un petit madrigal, que lui-méme ne trouva pas trop 
“ joli. Un matin, il dit au maréchal de Grammont: M. \e maréchal, 
“« lifez, je vous prie, ce petit madrigal, & voycz fi vous en avez jamais 
‘* vuun fi impertinent; parce qu’on fait que depuis pew j’aime les 
“* vers, on m’en apporte de toutes les fagons. Le maréchal, apres 
“avoir ly, dit au roi: fire, votre majefté juge divinement bien de toutes 
* chofes, il eft vrai que voila le plus fot & le plus ridicule madrigal 
** que j’aie jamais lu. Le roi fe mit a rire & lui dit: n’eft-ib pas yeaa 
* que celui qui I’a fait eft bien fat ?—Sire, iln’y a pas moyen de lut 
* donner un autre nom—Ohn! bien, je fuis ravi que vous men ayez 
 parléfi bonnement; ¢’eft moi qui V’ai fait.—Ah! fire, quelle trahi- 
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§i8 Lettres Nouvelles, de la Marquife de Sévighé. 


** fon! Que votre majefté me le rende, je I’ai lu brufquement.—Non; 
¢ M. le maréchal, les premiers fentimens font toujours les plus nate- 
“ rels. Le roi a fort ri de cette folie, & tout le monde trouve que 
*¢ voila la plus cruelle petite chofe que l’on puiffe faire A un vieux 
“ courtifan.” 

As té the letters of the Marchionefs de Simiane, they have 
little other merit than fo far as they relate tothe family of Ma- 
dame de Sevigny, and are written by her grand-daughter. 


Inftru&tion fur PEftabliffement des Nitriares et fur la fabrication 
du Salpétre.—An account of the eftablifhment of the Nitre- 
works and the manufactory of Salt-petre ; publifhed by order 
of the King and the Regifters-general of the powder-works, 
4to. Paris. — 


A capital performance, elucidated by a number of plates, and 
approved by the Academy of Sciences. 


—__- 


Effai fur le Defpotifine—-An Effay on Defpotifin. 8vo. 

Amfterdam. 

A mafterly performance, written many years ago, and then 
addreffed to the late Dauphin of France. Its defign is to trace 
that paffion of the human heart which leads to the exercife of 
defpotic power, and the principles on which it is gratified. 


Effi fur certe Queftion: Queft ce qui eft requis dans Vart Pob- 
ferver et jufquau cet art contribue-t-il a perfectioner P Eutend- 
ment.—An Anfiver to the queftion: What is requifite to 
the Art of Obfervation, and how far does fuch Art contri- 
bute to the Improvement of the Underitanding? By M. B. 
Canard. vo, Amfterdam. 


The above queftion was propo’ed fome years ago by the 
Philofophical Society at Haerlem, and is here copioufly replied 
to, in a manner equally judicious and philofophical by M. 
Carard. We are, for our own part, however, of opinion, that 
a tafte for obfervation is rather a natural, than an acquired 
talent: not but that even the intuition of genius admits of 
improvements from the improvement of the underftanding. 
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Memoires des Affaires Politiques. 
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Memsires pour fervir-a la Connciffance des Affaires Politiques &f 
Economique du Royaume de Suede, jufgu'ala Fin de lannce, 17756 
—Memoirs of the Polirical and Economical Affairs of Swe- 
den, to the end of the year 1775. Lluftrated by plates and 
tables. 2 vols. Quarto. Drefden. . 







Mr. Cauzler, the author of thefe memoirs, though not a 
native of Sweden, appears, from a Jong refidence in that 
kingdom, to have acquired a very competent knowledge of its 
civil, military, and commercial oeconomy : a concife account 
of which he gives in twelve feétions; the frff containing a 
iketch of its general hiftory ; the fecond, an abftra& of its fo- 
reign treatife ; the third, an account of the changes in the 
Swedifh conftitution fince the year 17203 the fourth, the ftate 
of the army and navy ; the £/th, an account of the orders of 
knighthood ; the Zxth, a view of the internal adminiftration 
of government ; the eighth, an account of the mines; the ninth, 
of the foreits; the tenth, of the ftate of trade and commerce; 
the eleventh, the ftate of manufactures; the twelfth, of the 
finances and the national bank, _ 




















Ocuvres diver fes de M, le Comte de Treffan, Lieut. Generale d’ Ar- 
mées du Roi, &¢.-—-The Mifcellancous Works of Count de 
Trefian. 8vo. Paris. 







The works of this learned and ingenious officer confift both 
of profe and verie. Of the former, the principal produétion 
is his fummary refle&tions on /E/prit. Our readers will re- 
colleé&t, that a celebrated treatife under that title, was publifhi- 
ed, fome years ago, by Helvetius; in which the different fenfes 
given to that word, were not properly diftinguifhed. This 
defect is fupplied by Count Treffan, who confiders it in the 
{cyeral fenfes in which it is applied. 













D. Gottfried Left vom Selb? Morde —Refle&tions on Suicide by 
D. Gottfried Lefs. 8vo. Gottingen. 





An carneft exhortation, on Chriftian principles, | againtt.the ; 
heinous crime of felf-murder, : : 7 : 
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520. Theatre dw Monde. 


Théatre du Monde, ou des Exemples tirés de Auteurs anciens & moe 
dernes dans lequels les Vertus et Vices font mis en Uppofitien.— 
The Theatre of the World; or, Examples taken from an- 
cient and modern Authors, in which the Virtues and Vices 
are contrafted. By M. Richer. 2 vols. 8s. Paris. 


The proje& of this publication promifes much entertain- 
ment as well as much inftruétion, There is nothing ftrikes 
fo much as colours in contraft; and the world is {o varie- 
gated that it affords a {kilful diftinguifher examples enough to 
ill his canvafs as he pleates, 


ee ee 





Apologie der Feyertage—An Apology for Holidays. 8vo, 


Bremen, 


A political and philofophical excufe for idlenefs; in op- 
pofition to the ancient adage otium ingenii rubigo. This 
author, on the other hand, adopts the fchool-boy’s modern 
maxim, * All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
He infifts in particular on the influence on whick Sundays and 
fome other feftivals have over our temporal enjoyments. In 
this, however, he feems to adopt fomething of | om Brown’s 
reafoning; when he faid the Sabbath was certainly a good 
inftitution, as the very breach of it maintained half the vil- 
lages about London, 


(See See 


Memoires de 2 Abbé Terrai, Controlleur General des Finances.— 
Memoires of the Abbé Terrai, late Comptrouler General of 
the Finances, 8vo. 


A fevere fatire on the charaéter and condyét of this cele- 
brated Financier; which are here reprefented in the wortt 
light. With what truth, we cannot pretend to fay; although 
the author feems to be well acquainted with the faéts on which 
he founds the hiftory of this famous financier. If all that 
is here faid of him be true, therefore, Monf. I’ Abbé Ter- 
rai has had good luck, in being fuffered to retire with the 
plunder of the public to his caftle of La Motte; where he 
muay comfort himfelf in the enjoyment of his immenfe wealth, 


though without the ufual addition of a royal Perfian. 
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SuPPLEMENT of fuch Encti3su [Tooxs and 
PAMPHLETS, as have in the courfe of the 
Review been deferred. 


The Profped? from Malvern Hiil; or Liberty bewziling her inju- 
ries in America. .A Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Bew. 


There is not the leaft profpe&t, from Malvern Hill, that 
this, its, Poet will ever afcend the hill of Parnaffus. And 
yet this liberty-boy is an afpiring youth and takes the freedom 
to treat Kings and prime minifters with great fainiliarity, if 
not contempt. Hear him. 


«« And yet, unlike to Alfred here I fing, 
We now are governed by a diff’rent king, 
Whofe fhining virtues blefs his palace o’er, 
Within domeftic life—I fay no more—” 


And enough too, if one could tell what to make of it. He 
fhould, however, to this end, have faid cither a little more or 
a little lefs. That he does not fing like king Alfred wiil be 
admitted ; but it isa doubt if he did not mean to infinuate that 
King George the third does not govern like King Alfred. As 
to his majefty’s fbining virtues bleffing his palace oer within 
doors, we cannot unriddle it, unlefs he means tocompare Buck- 
ingham-houle or St. James’s palace to a child’s toy, gilt with- 
in and without, as if made of Dutch gingerbread.—As to Lord 
North, Lord Georg: Germaine, and we reft of them, he brings 
them up too before King Alfred. 


“¢ If ye refolve, and refolute to rule 
Like Alfred, wifdom learn ia Alfred’s (choo! ;* 


Alfred-houfe, we fuppofe, Mrs. Catharine Macauley’s late re- 
fidence at Bath. 

‘¢ If not, go out before you’re further blam’d 

Or elfe ftay in, be cenfur’d and be damn’d.” 


Rude and vulgar this: befides it is improper and unidiomatical. 
That the miniftry will cither go out, or elfe flay in, there can 
be no doubt; but, on the conditions preferibed, they fhould 
go out and be damn’d: if they ftay in, under fuch a predic - 
ment, they muft be fuppofed to damn us, But whatever hap- 
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522 The Profpelt from Malvern Hill. 


pens (God blefs him !) to the king, or becomes of his minifters, 
certain it is that this political fongfter deferves (to ufe his own 
profane theatrical phrafe) to be damned, like Sylla in the play, 
for his bad vertes. 


* * * 





——— 


Ranelagh, a Poem. By the Author of fome late Publications. 4to, 
Is. Almon. 


Tt hath been whifpered, that the /ate publications, above 
hinted at, are the Heroic Epile to Sir William Chambers, &c. 
but, though there are many fpirited lines in the produétion bee 


fore us, we think it beneath the pen of that writer. 
** ® 





The Windfor Stag: a Poem, fcunded on Faé. In two Books, 
4to. 1s. 6s. Dodfley. 


As the author of this poem. pleads his youth and inexperience 
for its defe&ts, it would be cruel to be critically fevere; we 
mutt yet obferve to him that matters of fact are, in general, 
the wortt fubje&ts in the world for poetical compofition ; to 
vhich matters of fiction are much more congenial. Not but 
that the fa&, on which this poem is founded, is fingular enough 
to pais for a fable. 

* In the reign of George the Second, a ftag of Windfor Foreft leaped 
over the park-pales, ‘to get at a favourite cow: the owner by chance 
found him our, aad defived a neighbouring huntfman to kill him. The 
huntfman brought his hounds ;—but how much he was furprifed, when 
he came to the appointed’ place; to fee the ftag lie down betore the hei- 
fer’s tect and die.—The novelty’of the accident foon fpread about ; 
and, coming to the ears of the duke of Cumberland, he defred a no- 
bleman of his acquaintance to write a copy of veries on it. .This he, 
in Latin conciiciy performed; and the veifes were prefented to 
the king. The fubject, however, feening adapted tor a longer per- 
formance, induced lord Aplfiey to deiie the prefent author would write 
the icllowing poem.” 

‘this was really a pretty ftory to tell the King of: we. are 
glad it was conciiely told in Latin: and why my Lord Chan- 
cellor fhould chule to have it repeated in Englifh, we cannot 
devile ; unlefs, indeed, he had a mind to make a cafe in equity 
of it, and refer it to his mafters ordinary and extraordinary in 
chancery. 

ee % 
Poems. 














Fell’s Poems, §23 








Poems. By Elizabeth Fell, gto. 4s. fewed. Robinfon. 





Mrs, Fell is, we dare fay, a mighty good kind of woman; 
Kut diftinguifhed to more advantage by her piety than her 
poetry; fo that the crambo verfes, addreffed to her namefake 
of Oxford, may with little variation be adapted to our poctefs. 








As to your virtues, Mrs, Fell, 
With reafon good we like them well; 
But for your verfes, Mrs. Fell, 
The reafon good we do not tell ; 
But we don’t like them, Mrs. Fell. 













Bagley, a Deferiptive Poem. With the Annotations of Scriblerus 
Secundus: To which are prefixed by the fame, Prolegamena on 
the Poetry of the prefent Age. gto. 3s. Bew. EC 









** Let thofe judge freely who have written well,” 


faid Pope, the particular friend, if not a near relation to 
Martinus Scriblerus Primus ; the negleét of which maxim, in 
this Scriblerus Secundus, perfuades us that he is, by no means, 
a legitimate defcendant of old Martin. 














An Epijile from Shakefpear to his Countrymen. 4to. Richardfon 
and Urquhart. | 






More panegyrical flummery on Mr. Garrick. This, how- ree 
ever, is rather an infipid and unfavoury mefs: to be relifhed td 
enly by fuch as are very fond indeed of {poon-meat. 

‘ 










t+ * 









eee 


The Saints. A Satire. 4t0. 2s. Bew. 






A fevere and well-written fatire on the Methodifts and other 
pretenders to extraordinary piety, whom the fatirift treats as 
impoftors and hypocrites. We believe he is, in the main, right; 
though there is no general rule without exception, But whe- 
ther the majority be greater knaves than fools or greater fools 
than knaves, we look upon his fatire to be entirely thrown 
away upon them, “FF 
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$24 The Quaker. 


The Quaker. A Comic Opera. As performed at the Theatre Royal 
ia Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 


On the fubject of this little piece, we have received the fol- 
lowing card: IMPARTIAL’s compliments to the London Re- 
viewers; defires to have their candid opinicn of the favourite 
petit-piece the Quaker; of which the Adonthly and Critical 
Reviewers have given opinions fo very oppofite : the one com- 
mending it as ‘* abounding with ftrokes of morality,” and the 
other condemning it and advifing the reader, unlefs fond of 
“¢ difgufting double entendre, and unnatural caricature, never 
to foil his fingers with turning over the leaves of that publica- 
tion.” The author of it, they add, appears to have been moved 
by no fpirit but that of folly.”—In reply to Jmpartial, we have 
only to fay that doétors may differ from different motives. We 
do not {uppofe that the difgufting double entend-es of the Critical 
Reviewers are precifely the fame as the frokes of morality hinted 
at by the Monthly. Perhaps they thought the whole of too 
little moment to engage their very particular attention. And, 
if they did they were excufeable. This piece was evidently 
meant only, to ufe the cant of the compofing tribe, as a ve- 
hicle for the mufic ; and it is well known that fiddlers often 


put up with very paltry vehicles. 
* % # 





The Sheep foearing : a Dramatic Pafloral. In three A&s. Taken 
from Shakefpeare. As performed at the Theatre Royal in the 
Hay market. $vo. 18. Kearily. 


An Extra& from the Winter’s Tale, 





A Fairy Tale. In two Als. Taken from Shakefpeare. As it is 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Huy-market. 8vo. 6d. 
Keartly. 


An Extraé from (the Midfummer-Night’s Dream; an at- 
tempt, like the foregoing, to exhibit Shakefpeare in as puerile 
a light as poffible, to keep the frippery, ufually exhibited at the 


Hay-market Theatre, in countenance, 
# % 


April- 








April-Day, §25 


April-Day; @ Burletia in three adts. By the author of Midas, 
As performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. 8v0. 1%. 
Kearfly. 


A piece of buffoonery, not improperly taking its name frem 
All-fool’s day. 


* & &, 


The Trifler ; or a Ramble among the Wilds of Fancy, the Works of 
_ Nature, and the Walks of Men. vols. 3 and 4. 


The two firft volumes of this work were publifhed about two 
years ago. Amidft a number of real trifles they contain fome 
things not quite fo trifling ; althowgh we cannot much approve 
of this loofe, defultory and unconneéted fpecies of writing. 

ee & 





The Hiftory of Amelia Harcourt and Louifa Darlington: 2 vol. 
1amo. 6s. bound, Gardiner. 


Some works that dull and even tenour keep, 

We mayn’t find fault indeed, but we may fleep. 
And a hearty nap, reader, we have taken in the perufal of this 
dele&table hiftory. Go thou and do likewife. 


ON 


The Princefs of Cleves. An Hiftorical Novel. Tranflated from 
the French, 12mo. 3s. bound. Wilkie. 


A much better novel, and better tranflated, than are moft 
of the naturalized exotics of this kind, which make their ap- 
pearance in this country. 


= * 


ee eee 


The Hiftory of Eliza Warwick. 2 vol. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Bew. 


This hiftory is dedicated to the Reviewers, with great ap- 
pearance of humility and fubmiffion, by its author, who de- 
clares herfelf to be a woman, and greatly an admirer of our 
critical abilities. We wilh, on account of her fex, that rv 
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§26 Hiflory of Eliza Warwick: 


could return the compliment in favour of her literary talents : 
but, in conformity to her expiefs defire, we fhall not mortify 
her delicacy by the rudenefs of truth, but pafs her by in 


filence. 
* % 





Memoirs of the Marchionefs de Louvoi. By a Lady. 12m0, 
3 vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Robinfon, 


Said to be written by Lady Mary Walker, author of the 
Letters from the Duchefs of Crui; and worthy the pen of that 


fenfible and ingenious letter-writer, 
* * 





The Hiftory of the Curate of Carnan. Taken from real Life. By 
an unbeneficed Clergyman, of the Church of England. 12mo. 
2 vol. 5s. Johnfon. 


A tragi-comic relation of the hardfhips endured by the in- 
ferior part of the clergy of the church of England, and the dif- 
ficulties attending the acquirement of ecclefiaftical promotion ; 
both an opprobrium not only to the religious eftablifhment of 
the country in particular, but to Chriftianity in general. 


The Hiftory of Edward Prince of Wales, commonly termed the 
Black Prince, eldeft fon of King Edward the Third. With a 
foort view of the Reigns of Edward I. Edward II. and Ed- 
ward III. And a fummary Account of the Injlitution of the 
Order of the Garter. 8vo. 5s. Bew. 


A problematical kind of performance, that hath neither the 
sialllen nor dignity of hiftory, nor altogether the levity of Ro- 
mance: The author having left the reader altogether in the 
dark, with regard to the fources, whence he draws his in- 
formation. } 


* 
* » 


The 














Hiftory of Melinda Harley. 529 





The Hiflory of Melinda Harley. 12mo. 2s. 6d, fewed, 
Robinfon. 






‘¢ The more learned part of my readers,” fays this novellift, 
*¢ will, Lhope, fhew a good-natured indulgence to fuch faults 
or miftakes in the language as may appear to them, though [* 
Hatter miyfelf, that they will not be viewed with a microfcopic 
eye.”——They will not, we believe, by any readers who are 
Jearned at all ; fo that, with fuch as are more learned this wri- 
ter will more probably meet with the favour fhe folicits, as to 
her language. We will not anfwer fhe will meet with the fame 
indulgence either as to manner or matter, from the unlearned, 


who are by far the more numerous part of novel-readers. 
' a ** 















Firft Lines of the PraGtice of Phyfick, for the Ufe of the Students 
in the Untverfity of Edinburgh. By William Cullen. M. D. F 
vol. 8vo. 6d. Edinburgh printed. Sold by Murray, London. Me 
This work is offered to the world rather as a fummary, of * : 

fyllabus, for the ufe of ftudents, than as a treatife for the in- i 

formation of practitioners. This firft volume relates to fe- 

vers and inflammations. When the publication is finifhed, 


we may give a more particular account of the whole. ree 
* * * ) 















The Elements of Euclid: in which the Propoftions are demonftrated 
in a new and fhorter Manner than in a former Tranflation, and 
the Arrangement of many of them altered. To which are an- 
nexed, plain dnd fpherical Trigonometry Tables of Logarithms, 
from 1 to 10,000; and Tables of Sines, Tangents and Secants, 
natural and artificial. By George Douglafs, Teacher of Ma- 
thematicks in the Academy at Ayr. 8vo 6s. bound. Printed 
at Edinburgh, and jold by Richardfon, &c. in London. 













Mr. Douglas has not fo much improved the Elements of Eu- 
clid, as publithed by the late Mr. Simpion, to entitle his edi- 
tion to fuperfede that of the latter, He has, norwithftanding, 
fupplied fome omiffions, and made fome tran{pofitions that are 
AOt injudicious. 

I 
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528 Granmatical Remarks on the Perfian Language. 





Introdudiory Grammatical Remarks on the Perfian Language; with 
a Vocabulary, Englifh, and Perfian: the Spelling regulated by 
the Perfian Charatter, By George Hadley, Efq. formerly Cap- 
tain on the Bengal Eflablifoment, and Author of the Hindoftay 
Grammar and Vocabulary. 4to 7s. 6d. Cadell. 


An ufeful praétical work, that may greatly afftft the learner 
of the Perfian language ; in the plate of whofe peculiar cha- 
raéter the Roman is fubftituted : the plan of it is much’the fame 
as that of the author’s Hindoftan Grammar. 

k* ® 





A Treatife on the forcing of early Fruits, and the Management of 
hot Walls. By Mr. Wiljon. 12mo. 28. Robinion. 


A moft ingenious praétical treatife, by a mafter in his 


profeffion. 4 





——— ~— 


Letters ogcafioned by Three Dialogues concernin Liberty, &c. 
By Fofeph Wimpey. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Johnfon. 


Dr. Price hath fet himfelf up fo high a mark, and laid 
himielf fo very open, that it is no wonder if every petty markf- 
man is fond of trying his dkill againft fuch a target. Not but 
that Mr. Wimpey hath lodged a fhot or two in the doétor’s 
lait performance, that disfigures the face of his argument, 
refpeting a ftate of nature; of which neither Mr. Wimpey, 
nor the dofor, however, ieem to have any precife well- 
founded ideas, ‘ ‘ ve 





Letters ta the hich and mighty united States of America. 8V0. 
1s. 6d. Law. 


Trony and farcaim, not deftitute of foundation in argument. 


“x * 


The 











The Nautical Almanack. $29 





The Nautical Almanack and Afironomical Ephemeris for the Year 
1779- Publifbed by Order of the Commiffioners of Longituds. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. 


The nature of this work is too well known, by thofe for 
whofe ufe it is publifhed, to require particular remark. It may 
not be improper, however, to obferve, that the prefent Ephe - 

" meris contains new tables of the motions of Jupiter’s fecond ia- 
tellite ; with obfervations on the fame fubjeét by different aftro- 


nomers, for feveral years paft. 
* * 
| 





A Treatife on the Nature and Quality of the Difeafes of the Liver 
and Biliary Dudis, &c. By R. Bath, Surgeon. 8vo. 25. 
Newberry. 


An empirical puff for a noftrum. 





4 modern Syftem of Natural Hiftory. Containing accurate Defcrip- Bs 
tions, and faithful Hiflories of Animals Vegetables and Mine- ae 
rals. Illuftrated with Copper-Plates accurately drawn from Na- 
ture. By the Rev. Samuel Ward. 12 vol. {mall 12mo. 11. 45. 

Newberry, the corner of St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 


The firft four volumes of this work contain a detcriptive ac- | 
count cf quadrupedes. The next four contain an hiftorical ; Re 
deteription of birds; the three next, the account of fifhes; and ip 
the laft, an account of the nature and properties of foflils, ve- 
getables, &c.—The plates are well engraved, and the verbal 
deicriptions executed ina concife and {cientifie manner. 

* % 





Supplement to the Life of David Hume, Efg. Small 8vo. 15. 
ew. 
Containing a copy of Mr. Hume’s will, with a few anecdotes 


of no material confequence. ae 
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530 Inquiry into Fa&s and Obfervations, Ge. 


An Inquiry into Fa&s, and Obfervations thereon. Humbly fup- 
mitted to the candid Examiner into the Principles of a Bill in- 
tended to be offered to Parliament for the Prefervation of the 
great Level of the Fens, and the Navigation through the fame, 
by a Tax on the Lands, and a Toil on the Navigation. 8vo. 1s. 
Owen. 


A local enquiry ; the propriety of whofe refult is beft known 
by perfons refiding on the fpot. 





A Sketch of the Life and Charaéter of the Rt. Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Trevor, Lord hifbop of Durham. With a particylar 
Account of bis laft Hinefs. 4to. 2s, Nicoll. 


A panegyrical Effay (embellifhed with a portrait of his 
Jordfhip) on the charaéter of the Jate bifhop of Durham; ex- 
wafted partly from a fer preached at Newcaftle upon 

yne, by the Rev. Mr. Rotherham, retor of Houghton le 
Spring, foon after his lordfhip’s deceafe in the year 1771. 
-his pamphlet is embellifhed with a print of that reverend 
prelate, of the Trevor coat of arms, and of Glynd place in 
duffex. 
* *# 





A Catalogue of the Alanuferipts in the Cottenian Library. Te 
which ure added many Emendations and Additions. With an 
Appendix, Se. Svo. 4s. fewed. Hooper. 


The utility of this publication is teo obvious to need 
remark. 
** * 





Anecdotes of the Emperor Fofeph I. during his Refidence in France, 
on a Vifit to bis Sifter, the prefent Queen of France. Tranflatea 
Srom the French of the Chevalier Coudray, 8vo. 1. Od, 
Murray. 


Bomtaftical panegyric on the Emperor of Germany, 
occafioned by his late vitit to France,,the land of fulfome 
Hattery. 
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Martyn’s Supplement, 8c. $3 


A Supplement to bis Addrefs to the Inhabitants of the Parifh of St. 
Anne, Wefiminfler, by the Rev. Toomas Martyn. 1s. Corral. 








A letter from Dr. Hind, fome months ago in the daily pa- 
pers, in anfwer to Mr. Martyn’ s addrefs ; with Mr. Marty n’s 
reply to that letter, with fome farther animadverfions on the 
circumftances of the extraordinary difpute between them gen- 
tlemen ; compofe the prefent fupplement. 







* * 










A Key to the Lottery, 17773 containing a fet of Tables whereby 
any Perfon may fee by Infpeétion the Price of fair Infurance for 
every Day’s Drawing, having the Price of Tickets given. Very 
ufeful to every Office-Keeper that infures; and to every ddven- 
turer that defires to be infured.. by a Calculator. 8vo. 136 
Millan, &c. 








A fet of tables. fhewing what premium ought to be paid 
on the infurance of tickets, in proportion to the price of fuch 
tickets at the time of infuring, from thirteen to two and 
twenty pounds inclufive. 
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Difcours fur Shakefpeare et fur Menfieur de Voltaire, par Fofeph | fed 
Baretti, Secretaire pour la Corre/pondence étrangére de ? Aca 
demie Royale Hrittanique. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Nourie.—A 
Difcourfe dn Shakefpeare and on Mr. de Voltaire; by Mr. 
force Baretti, Secretary for foreign Correfpondence to the 

oyal Britifh ‘Academy. 












Tmpertinent effufions of the vanity of a felf-conce'ted fo- 
reigner 5 who would be thought to know every thing, and 
hardly knows any thing !_We know of no Roya! ritith 
Acadeiny in England, unlefs the Royal Academy fer painting ,, 
may be fo called 3 ind what ule they have for a fecretary of 
forcign correfpondence we know not, Not but that Mr. Bas 
retti is otherwife wel! Anown—too much fo, indeed, to be fafely 


wufted! 

















532 Bill on the Principles of Tomlinfon’s Plan, &c. 


A Bill on the Principles of Lieutenant Tomlinfon’s Plan for the 
more eafy and effetiual manning of the Royal Navy, &e. 
Moved for inthe Houfe of Commons, March 11, 1777. By 
the Hon. Temple Lutirel, &c. 8vo. 1s. Matthews. 







































This bill, not having met with the fuffrage of adminiftra- 
tion, was thrown out of the Houfe of Commons, though 
powerfully-fupperted by many able fpeakers of the minority ; 
whofe orations in its favour are here printed. From the fol- 
lowing nota-bene pretixed, it feems as if it were intended to be 
again brought into the houfe. — 

“ The provifions herein contained are calculated for the general be- 
nefit of the ttate, the {pecial and immediate redrefs of ieamen and their 
families, as well as many thoufands of other perfons uncontftitutionally 
and dreadfully aggrieved by the prefent practice of imprefling into the 
naval fervice. ‘They are therefore printed, and fubmitted to the public 
at large, in hopes of meeting that zealous encouragement which it is 
humbly prefumed the nature of the object will be found to deferve. 

"welt the fenfe of the nation fhould clearly and implicitly prove’ fa- 
vourable to the bill, it wilh again be moved in the Houfe of Com- 
mons,—when there can be but little doubt of its fuccefs under the 
national aufpices, norwithftanding it unluckily tends to diminif the pers 
quifites exacted ly a very powerfui miniflerial board.” pe: 

It is a great pity that public and private intereft cannot in this 
infiance be brought to coincide, that fo great an evil as prefling 
is to individuals might be laid afide. 





* * * 





NEPI TON. NOMON, «7.2. A Treat fe of Laws, from the 
Greck of Sylburgius’s Edition of Thesdoret Bifhop a; Cyrus his 
Therapeutica, ce. done at the Prefs of Commeline, in the Year 


15923 now publifhed by Thomas Comber, LL. D. 8vo. 25. 
White. 





This treatife contains a concife hiftory of the ancient pagan 
Jegiflators ; whofe laws are reprefented as being greatly inferior 
w thofe of the Chriftian fyftem. The Greek text is printed to- 
gether with the tranflation ; to the latter of which are added ex~ 
planatory and ientimental notes, 

# 
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Account 


Account of the Martyrs at’ Smyrna. 533 


Account of the Martyrs at Smyrna and Lyons, inthe fecond Century. 
With Explanatory Notes. 12m0. 3s. bound. Edinburgla 
printed. Sold by Murray, in London. 


A new tranflation of the celebrated epiftles from. the Church 
of Smyrna, and from the Chriftians at Lyons andVienna;, about 
which Dr. Middleton and other writers have raifed difficulties, 
This tranflation is accompanied with a number of illuftrative , 


and explanatory notes, 
&# ¢&© + & 





A Topographical Defcription of fuch Parts of North America as 
are contuined in the connefled Map of the Middle Colonies, <c. 
By T. Pownall, M. P. late Governor of Maffachufets Bay, © ce 
Folio. 10s. 6d. Almon. 


A particular defcription, with an exeellent map ona large. 
feale, of the middle American colonics; being a confiderabie 
improvement on that of Mr. Lewis Evans, publifhed about 


twenty years ago. 
* ke & 





RefleFtions om the prefent Combination of the American Colonies 
azainfi the fupreme Authority of the Britifh Legiflature, and - 
their Claim to Independency, 8vo. 13, 6d. Wallis. 


This refle&tor, who profeffes to have had upwards of forty — 
years’ acquaintance with America, reprefents their attempt at 
independency as a rafh, impraéticable fcheme; and gives Dr. 
Price, their avowed advocate, fome very falutary advice, if the. 


Door would but take i, 


+ * 


_—_ 


Remarks on an intended Bill for the Relief of the Poor, now, under 
Confideration of Parliament. By a Country Maogijirate, 8yo. 64, 
Brown. ; \? 


This Country Magifirate hath faid little on this complicate! 
and difficult fubje&t, that hath not been better faid before by 
other writers, 

x % 
A Leiter 








534 Letter to the Englifh Nation, &e. 


A Letter to the Englifo Nation, on the prefent War with America, 
&e. Bvo, 1s. 6d. Corral, 


This Letter-writer is extremely angry with the Miniftry, in 
regard to their condué refpeéting the Americans. Weare en- 
tirely of his opinion, that they have acted in a moft contempti- 
ble pufillanimous manner, in fuffering fuch incendiaries as he 
thus to throw about fire-brands, as in iport, about the mother- 
‘country, while her colonies are in flames. 










* & 













Remarks on the Evidence delivered on the Petition prefented by the 
Weft India Planters and Merchants to the Houfe of Commons, 
March 16, 1775. 8vo. 1s. Bew. ; 


Thefe remarks appear to be pertinent to the fubje&t; of 
which, however, we confefs ourfelves not the moft competent 
jadges. 









* % 









Confiderations addreffed to all Per fons of Property in Great Britain, 
concerning the prefent Difpofition of the Americans towards this 
Country. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 


We cannot help thinking the crude remarks, contained in 
this puerile Pamphlet, are mifcalled confiderations; as we are 
well perfuaded the writer penned them without confidering 
about the matter, 







* # 















Refieétions on our prefent Critical Situation, vo. 6d. Williams. 


This writer pretends too to have refleffed; but we would ad- 
yife both the addreffor and refle€tor, to put on their confidering 
eaps, before they take pen in hand, to write politics, again. 

* * 






The Cafe of the Commiffary General of Provifions and Stores for the 
Province of Quebec in North America. 8vo. 6d, Fielding 
and Walker, 


The cafe of. Mr. Roberts, appointed, as we are here in- 
formed, to the Commiflaryfhip of Quebec by royal patent, 
and hete faid to be unfairly fuperfeded. 









* * 
“a Obfervations 












Obfervations on Mr. Wefley’s Second Calm Adarefi. 535 


Obfervations on Mr. Wefley’s Second Calm Addrefi, and inciden- 
tally on other Writings upon the American Queflion. By Capel 
Loft, Efq; 12mo. 1s. Dilly. 


Mr. Loft is an advocate for the Americans; but does not 
talk in quite fo lofty a ftrain as fome of their rafh abettors 
have done, . 

x * 


Four Sermons on the Good Samaritan and the Nature Zi Chrift’s 
Kingdom. By the late Thomas Pyle, many Years Minifler of 
Lynn, in Norfolk, Canon Refidentiary of the Church of Sarum, 
and Author of the Paraphrafe on the Adis, Epiftles, and Reve- 
lations: in the Manner of Dr. Clarke. Publifbed by his Son 
Philip Pyle, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Robinion. 


The truly-chriftian fpirit of toleration, which breathes 
through theie difcourfes, reflects the hgheft honour on the 
memory of this worthy author. ‘* A man,” fays he, * may 
be a worthy fon of Chrift’s univerfal Church and Kingdom, 
whether he belongs to this or that particular congregation and 
feét of Chriftians, or has been trained up in this or that parti- 
cular outward form of devotion.” 


Zeal in Religion defended, or an Apology for Dr. C—ke, in a Let- 
ter to a Gentleman Z S—th P—n, in the County of Somerfit. 
. 8vo. Mills, Briftol. 


What the gentleman may be, to whom the letter is written, 
we know not; but the gentleman letter-writer appéars to be 
one whofe zeal does not feem to be duly attempered by that 
chriftian charity, which attends the zeal recommended by the 
Apoftle, which is according to knowledge, 
x * * 








530 Candid Reflections concerning the Doétrine of the Trinity. 


Candid Refiefions on the different Manner in which the Learned 
and Pious have expreffed their Conceptions concerning the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By Benjamin, Fawcett, M. 4. 8vo. 6d, 
Buckland. © ~ 


Mr. Fawcett, who appears to be an Anti-trinitarian, lays 
down fome-excellent reafons for the obfery:nce of moderation 
in fuch as embrace the doctrine of the Trinity ; efpecially jin 
regard to their pulpit-declamations on that soploclon and fub- 


lime tenet. 
* * 


Two Letters to the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D. Curate of South 
Petherton. Written with a friendly Intention of convincing him 
of foine’ grofs Errors in bis Clerical Conduét. By the Rev. 

ohn ‘Thomas, Curate of Shepton Beauchamp. 12m0. 6s. 
Robinfon, * Nig» 


We heartily wifh the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D. Curate © 
of South Petherton, and the Rev. Mr. John Thomas, Curate 
of Shepton Beauchamp, would be fo friendly to the fouls-under 
their refpe&tive cure, as to give up their friendly intention of 
convincing each other of what they appear too mimieal to'be 
convinced of. Every man has his errors, of which he is too 
fond, efpecially if they are of the fpeculative kind, to give 
thein ‘up eafily : and if they are of the praétical fort, he is ge- 
nerally more tenacious.of them from oppofition. 

* * 


Fhe Neceffity of Divine Revelation, or Reafon no Guide to Man. 
8vo. 6d. Law. 


That Divine Revelation is neceffary, as a guide to Heaven, is 
undoubtedly true : but that Reafon is mo guide on earth, or that 
it is “ abfolutely incapable of difcerning truth from falfehood, 
right from wrong, or, good from evil,” in general, we cannot 
poffibly admit. Ou the contrary, we think that fuch is the 
proper ufe of reafon; and that truth and falfehood, right and 
wroag, good and evil, in the genuine acceptation of thofe 
terms, have little to do with thofe fublime doétrines and felf- 
denying ordinances which conftitute the faith and practice of 
a Chrifiian. 


x * 
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INDEX 
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TITLES, NAMES, AND REMARKABLE PASSAGES, 


Account of fome of the moft ro- 
mantic parts of North Wales 70 

Account of the Tania, or T: 7 
Worm, and of the method of 
treating it 461 

Ascount ot the Martyrs $33 

Account of the difeates moft ee 
dent to children 

Addrg to the London and Monthly 
Reviewers, on their canvafs of 
their examination of Dr. Mac- 
laine’s anfwwer to Soame Jenyus, 
Efq; on his view of the internal 
ev idence of the Chriftian — 
gion 


455 
Addrefi to Edmund Burke, Efg; 3¢ - 


Addreffes to young men 193 
Addrefi to the inhabitants of Pen- 
fylvania 470 
Airs, duets, trios, &c. in Love finds 
the Way 453 
Almanack of the Mufes, for the 
year 1777 150 
Auderfon’s eflays relating to agri- 
culture 34 
Andrée’s elfay on.theory and cure 
of the venereal gonorrheea 155 
Anvedotes of the emperor Jote " il 


2 


30 
Apparition: or.Dr. Dodd’s latt Sie. 


gacy 232 
Appeal to the unprejudiced = .156 
April Days; a burietta - (525 


Armftrong’s account of the difeafes 


moft incident to children 3.17 
Arzunint in the cale of Ebenezer 
Smith Platt 237 
Ajjs \ooking-glafs 312 
B 
Bagley; adefcriptive poem $23 
Vor. VI. 


Bath’s treatife of the difeafes of 
the liver, &c. $29 
Barerti’s difcourfe on Shakefpcare 
and on Mr. de Voltaire 53 
Biorraphical fermons 150 
B; ifbop of Chefter’s !ctter to the in- 
habitants of Manehefler, Mac- 
clestield, and parts adjacent, on 
occafion of the late earthquake 
464 
Dorthwick’s treatife upen the cx- 
traction of the cryitalline lens 
157 
Bricf defcription of the cities of 
London and Wettminiter, &c. 
158 
Brox a! ’s evangelical hiflory 263 
Brown's wue principles of guna- 
nery 3e9 
Brook’s Exeurfion 113 
Burk:’s tranilation of Dr. Tiflot’s 
letter 157 
C 

Camplek’s fermon on the faft day 
21 4 
proof of the truth of the 
goipel : 220 
Campl-n’s evidence of Chrittianiiy 
Zid 
Candidates for the fociety of Aunsi- 
gallicans 2,8 
Candid wuth, in anfwer to a pam- 
phiet;~entitled, A’ letter to -us 
trom one of ourtelves 222 
Candid reflections 530 
Captivity;.apocm: and Celadon 
and Lydia 462 
Carey's rural ramble ;. to whicly is 
annexed, a poctical tag, the 
Brighthelinflone guide = - 460 
Catalogue 
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A 
RECAPITULATORY CATALOGUE 
.OF THE TITLES, OF 
SODRS AND bance atte 
CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME; 
CLASSICALLY AND ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 
WITH REFERENCES. TO THE 


Review for the Month. in which the " are feverally mentioned. 
HISTORY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &. 


Month, Page. 
An Account of fome of the moft Remgntic Parts of North Wales, Svo. 
zs. 6d. Davies. ~~ Fuly—r0 


Account of the eneye at Smyrng and Lyon r2io. 33.-bound, Murray. 
4 


America, the Hiftory of. By William Robertfon. D. D. 2 vols. 2. 25. 


Cadell. — Fuly—1 
Cradott’s Account of North Wales, iia 2s. 6d, - Davies. Fuly—7o 
Dalrymple’s Travels threugh Spain and Portugal. gto. 7s. 6d. Almon. 

uly—s 4. 
Defeription of part of North America. 103. 6d. Almon. = : 
Explanatory Notes of the Perfons, Manners, and Cuftoms, of the pact 
2 vols. vo. 10s. Johnfon. — os Sept.—2 


Eliza Warwick, the Hiftory of, 2 vols. 8vo. cs. fewed. Bew. App.— 
France, and Part of Spain, a Years poraey through, 2 vols. 8vo. il. 1. 
Brown. — — Fuly—69 
Great Britain, the Hiftory of, 11. 1s. Cadell. -- Now.— 368 
Henery’s Hiftory of Great Britain, rl. 1s. Cadell. _ Nov.— 368 
Hiflory of America, nll William Robertfon. D. D. 2 vols. gto. 21. 25. 


Cadell. — Fulj—e 

Hiftory of Great Britain. sl. 1s. Cadell. — Now.— 368 

, Hifortcal Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. William 
4 Dodd, LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. Sept.—233 
{ Life ond Writings of Samuel Foote, Eiq. 8vo. ts. Bew. Dee.—465 

Life of Mr. Henderfon, Svo. 1s. Evans, — Nov.— 360 
Objervations and Conjeétures on the Nature and Properties of Light, &c. 

, 8vo. 2s. Robinfon. — — Od? —313 

i) Pownal’s Topographical Defcription of Parts of North America, fol. 10s. 

tA 6d. Almon. — — aoa App.— 

fi} Romantic Parts of North Wales, an account of, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Davies. 
a Fuly—7 
Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, 2 vols. gto. 21. 2s. Cadell. Fuly—t 

Spaia and Portugal, Travels through, 40. 7s. 6d. Almon. Jub—s4 


Short view of the I Xcigns of Edward Il, Edward I11, and a fummary ac- 

count of the Inftitution of the Order of the Garter, Svo. 5s. Bew. 
Ap —_ 

Shetch of the Life and Charaéter of Richard Trevor, Lord Lilhop of 
Durham, 4to. 2s. Nicoll. — a App.— 

Through 
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Through France and Part of Spain, a year’s 's journey. By Philip Thickneffe 
2 vols. 8vo. rl. rs. Brown. Fuly—tg 
Thickneffe’s Journey Cnengh France and Part of Spain, . 2 vals. 8vo. rl. 1s. 
Brown. — ‘fuly—69 
Topographical Defcription of Parts of North America, 10s. 6d. _ Almon.’ 
App.—« 
Travels through Spain and Bosrugal. By Major William Dalr simp Fi 
78. 6d. Almon. Fuly—s4 
Univerfal Hiftory, Chronology, and Biography 121 12mo. 38. 6d. bound. 
Johnfon. Dec.— 468 


DIVINITY, PHILOSOPHY, LAW, kc. 


Addreffes to Young Men. y James Fordyce, D. D. 12mo, 2 vols. 7s" 
fewed. Cacell. -— Sept. — 193 
Arguments contained in Dr. } Maclaine’s 2 Anfwer to Soame Jenyns, Ely. 
an Examinaticn of, 2s.. Brown. + —_ Sept.—197 
Afbburner’s Sermon preached at the Ordination ot the Rev. Sir Harry Tre- 
lawney, Rart. 8vo. 1s. Vallance. &c. ° 
Biegraphical Sermons ; or a Series of Difcourfes on the principal Characters 
in Scripture, 12mo. 3s fewed. Jolinfon. _ Aug.—1 56 
Bifbop Hurd’s Charge, Remarks on, 1s. Johnfonn = — 02.307 
Brown's Evangelical Hiftory, 2 vols. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Buckland. O:7.—263 
Campbell's Sermon, preached before the Society in Scotland tor propagating” 
Chriftian Knowledge, 8vo. Creech. — Sept —229 
Campbell's Setmon on the Nature and Duty of Aliegiance, gto. Cordell. 
Sept.—218 
Gamplin’s The Evidence of Chriftianity. — Og —318° 
Candid Refleétions on the different Manner in which the learned ‘and pious 
have expreffed their Conceptions, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. App.—s36 
Cardale’s Enquiry, whether we have any Scripture-warrant for a direct Ad- 
drefs of Supplication, 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. — Aug.—159 
Caverbill’s Explanation of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel, Svo. 5s. Evans. 
Aug—117 
Charader of the Laws of England confidered, gto. 1s. Payne. Ov “f= 313 
Chelfum’s Sermon, preached at the Spring Aflizes in Oxford, 4to. as., 
Payne. _ — —_ O.—313 
Coetlogon’s Youth’s Monitor, a Sermon, 8vo. 6d. Buckland, &c. App.— 
Cenjedtures on the Nature and Properties of Light, évo. 2s. Od?.—= 313 
Cole's Obfervations and Cor angie on the’ Nature and Properties of Light, 
8vo. 2s. Robinfon. —_ Dew.—439 
Comber’s Treatife of Laws, 8vo. 2s. White. Joni App.—533 
Condu& of the. Human Mind, moral, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. Dec.—465 
Confiderations on the Game Laws, Svo. 1s. 6d. “Bew. Sept.—n2 36 
Con vids Addrets to his unhappy Brethren, 1. Kearfly. Aug.—152 
Difcourjes.on the principal Charaéters in we 12mo. 35. fewed. 
Johnfon. _ _ Aug.—156 
Doda’s Addrefs to his unhappy Brethren, 1s. Kearfly. Aug.—152 
Enfield’s Biographical Sermons, igmo. 2s. fewed, Jotuntcte Aug.—1<6 
Vou. VI, 32 Enquvy 
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Enquiry an, whether we have any Scripture-warrant for a dire&t. Addiefs 
of Supplication, 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. Aug.—159 
Evangelical Hiftory of our Lord and Saviour Jefus € Chrift, 2 vols. Svo. 6s. 
fuwed. Buckland. _ — —_ Of.—263 
The Evidence of Chriftianity not weakened by the Frailty of its Minifters, 
8vo. 6d. Rivington. — _ 04.— 318 
Examination of the Arguments contained in Dr. Maclaine’s stent to 
Soame Jenyns, Efg. 2s.‘ Brown. _ _— Segt.—197 
Extradtion of the Cryftalline Lens, a Treatife on, 8vo. 15. urtay. 
Aug.—157 
Farmer’s Inquiry into the Nature and Defige of Chrift’s Temprionn 
the Wildernefe, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Buckland. wath * ( * Aug.—154 
Faweett’s candid Refle&tions, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. _ App.—s36 
Fleming’s Ingratitude of Infidelity, 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. O@.— 316 
Fordyce’s Addreiies to young Men, 12mo. 2 vols. 7s. fewed: Cadell. 
Sept.— 193 
Four Sermons on the good Samaritan and the Nature of Chrift’s Kingdon, 
8vo. 1s. Robinfon. — “= — App.—535 
Game Laws, Confiderations on, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew. — Sept.—2 36 
General Gravitation, Thoughts on, 1s. Cadell. _ Aug.—136 
Gentoo Laws, or Ordinations of the Pundits, gto. -— O08.—179 
Gurney's Trial of James Hill, otherwife James-Hind, folio. 2s. Kearfly. 
Aug. 152. 
Harwood's Sermons on the Parable of the Sower, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Johadan. 
'  O8—311 
Helvetius’s Treatife on Man, 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. Law. _ 02.—203 
Higgins’s Philofophical Etfay concerning Light, -vol. 1. 6s. © Dodfley. 
Aug.—38t 
Hiffory of our Lord and Saviour —_ Chrift, 2 vols. 8vo. 6s. ewed. 
Buckland. ‘ 04.—263 
Good Friday, the Hiftory of the My tery of, $v0. 1s. Fielding and 
Walker. pee App.— 
The Jngratitude of Infidelity, 8vo. rs. . Feat. ~ Od?.—316 
Intelle@ual Faculties and Education of Man, a Treatife' on, 2 vols. 8vo: 
12mo, Law. O4.—223 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Defign of Chrift’s Temptation in the 
the Wildernefs, 8vo. 3s. &d. Buckland: — Aug.— 154 
Laws of England confidered, gto. 1s. . Payne. ca Od?.— 313 
Law of Nature, and Principles of Aétion in Man, 8vo. 4s. White. 
O&.—246 
Light, a Philofophical Effay, concerning, vol. I. Dodfley. Aug.—81 
Locke, the Works of, eighth Edition, 4 vol. gto. sl. bound. Rivington. 
Aug.—145 
Meajures that have occafioned the Amcrican Revolt, tried by the facred 
Oracle, 12mo. 2d. ‘Gray. — — Aug.—156 
Nature and Defign of Chrift’s Temptation in the Wildernefs, an Inquiry 
into, vo. 3s. 6d. Buckland. — ~ I Sf 
Neceffity of Divine Revelation, Svo. 6d. Law. — ° App—s36 
Odjervations and Conjectures on the Nature and Properties of Light! $vo. 
as. Robinfon. — — —_ Dec.— 439 
Palmer's T\cory of Colours and Vifion, 8vo. 1s. Leacroft Sept.—196. 
Parable of the Sower,-a Sermon on, 12mo. 3s. éd. Johnfon. O&.—311 
Pyle's Sermons, Svo. 1s. Robinfon. — Appen.—s35 
fn val Bifay concerning Light. be: ‘Brian Higgins, M. D. vol. 1. 
6s. rdfley. — Aug.—5t 


Rack ’; 
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Rack’s Mentor’s Letters addreffed to Youth, $vo. 1s. Cruttwell. Bath. 







OF .—256 
Religious Improvement of Awful Events, 4to. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. App.— : 
Remarks on Bifhop Hurd’s Charge, 1s. Johnfon. a O72. 3307 
Remarks on the antient and prefent State of the Congregational Church of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, $vo. 1s. 6d. Buckland. ~~ OF.—117 
Sermons on the Ten Commandments, 8vo. 6. Beercroft, &c. App.— 





Sermons on the Parable of the Sower, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Johnfon. Od.—3z11 
Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rey. Sir Harry Trelawney, 
Bart. 8vo. 1s. Vallance, &c. 
A Sermon, in which the Doétrine of the Trinity is flated, 6d. Bell. 
A — 
A Sermon, preached at Whitehall Chapel, 8vo. 1s. Payne. Bas 
A Sermon, preached iqt the Cathedral Church of Briftoll, 8vo. 6c. Ri- 










vington. . Oct.— 2318 
Succe/s of the firft Publithers of the > Gofpel, a Proof of its Truth, svo. 
Creech Edinburgh. _ -- — Sept —220 
Sharp’s Tra& on the Law of Nature, 8vo. 4s. White. O&.—246 





Neen Weeks of Daniel, an Explanation of, 8vo. 5s. Evans. dug.—ii7 
Thoughts on General Gravitation, and Views thence arifing as to the Sraté 







of the Univerfe, 1s. Cadell. — — Aug.— i 36 
Trial at large of James Hill, otherwife James Hind, folio. 2s. Kearfly. 
Aug.—152 

Trial at large of John Horne, Efq; fol. 3s. Kearfly. Sept.—232 
Tao Letters to the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. 12mo. 6s.. Robintfon, 
App.— 36 






Zeal in Religion, defended, 8vo. Mills. Briftol. — App—3ss 







ARTS AND SCIENCES, &c 






4ndréé’s Eflay on the Theory and Cure of the Venereal Ganorrhza, 8yo. 
















1s. Blyth, &c. _ Aug.—155 
Armftrong’s Account of the ‘Difeafes molt incident to Children, Svo, 33. 
fewed, Cadell. — 0f.—317 = 
Anderfon’s Etfays, relating to 0 Agriculture and Ruan 4 1 Affai irs, 8vo. 2 vol. 
12s. Cadell. Fulb—34 
Almanac the Nautical and Aftronomical Epheweris, 80. 3s. 6d. Noutle. 
4 ip —§29 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs, Effays relating to, 8vo, 2 vol. C adell. 
Fuly—34 
Bath’s Treatife on the Difeafes of the Liver, &c. 8vo. 2s. Newberry. 
App own 29 
Bouthwick’s 'Treatife : open the Extraétion of the Cryfia'line Lens, ovo. 1. 
Murray. — _ _ Aug. —157 
Brown's True Principles of Gunnery explained, 4to. 15s. boards. Nourfe. 
Od.—309 





Calculations of the Value of Asauitics, a Supplemens to, 8vo.. 23. ~ 
Ridley. _— _— 5 
Cattle, an Account of the Symptoms and Caufes al the Difeafes of, setho. 
2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. -- Aug.—i=6 
Cavallo’s Treatife on Eleciricity, 8vo. 6s. “Dill ; _ Sept.—217 
Chronic Weaknefs, Obfervations, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. O4.—316 
3Z3 Ciarke? 
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Clarke's Rationale of Circulating Numbers, with the Inveftigation of alf 
tie Rules and Peculiar Proceiies ufed in that Part of Decimal Arith- 
metic, 8vo. 5s. Murray. — oo Fuly—8 

Colours and Vifion, a Theory of, Svo. 3s. . Leacroft. Sept —196 

Guilen’s Firft Sines of the Practice of Phyfick, vol. I. 8vo. 6d. Murray 

App.—s27 

Curtis's Flora Londinenfis, vol. I. fol. 3]. 12s. White. Sept.—201 

Dale’s Doétrine of Annuities, Svo. 2s. 6d. Ridley. _ Aug.—153 

Defcriptions and faithtul Hiftories of Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, 
{mall r2mo. 11. 4s. Newberry. _ -- App.—s29 

Difeafes moft incident to Children, an Account of, 8vo. 3s. fewed. 
Cadell. — 04.—317 

Douglafs’s Elements of Euclid, , denantented, 8vo. 6s. bound. Richard- 
fon, &c. _ - Fa —=527 

EleGricity, a complete Treatife on, 8vo. 6s. Dilly. — —217 

Elements of Euclid, the, demonftrated, 8vo. 6s. Ged. Richardfon, &c. 

App.—s27 

Extra&ion of the Cryftalline Lens, a Treatife upon the, 8vo. - Murray. 

Ug-—157 

Efays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. » James Abtuien, 
Svo. 2 vols. 12s. Cadell. _ Fuly—34. 

Flora Londinenfis, or Plates and Defcriptions of fuch | Plants as grow wild 
in the Environs of London, vol. I. Folio. 31. 12s. White. Sept.—z2o01 

Gonorrhea, an Efiay on the Theory and Cure of the Venereal, 8vo. 1s. 
Blyth, &c. _ a —_ Aug.—155 

Gunnery, Principles of, inveftigated and explained, gto. 15s. boards. 
Nourfe. —_ _ _ OG.—309 

Guy's Number of Schirrous and Cancerous Cafes, 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 

O&.—316 

Hints on an Improved Praégtice of brewing Malt Liquors, 8vo. 2s. Ro- 
binfon. _ _— — Sept.— 235 

Inoculated Small-pox, a Differtation on, fmall 8vo. 4s. Davies. Dec.—460 

Law/fon’s Tranflation of a Treatife concerning wacian, 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Nourfe, étc. _ _ Aug. —133 

Liver the, a Treatife on the Nature and Quality of the Difeafes of, Sve. 
2s. Newberry. _— App.—s29 

' Morbus Niger, a mony from the celebrated Dr. Tiffot to Dr. Zimmer- 
man on, Svo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. — Aug.—157 

Mudge’s TiGiertatic on on the a 2 ed Small-Pox, fall. 8vo. 4% Davies. 

Dec.—461 

Ohjervations on Chronic Weaknels, Svo. 25. 6d. fewed. O4.— 316 

Peyrilbe’s Diiiertation on Cancerous Diicales, 8vo. 2s, 6d. - Wilkie. 

Dee.—459 

Porifms, a Treatile concerning, gto. 2s. 6d. Nourfe, &c. Aug.— 133 
Practice of Phytick, tiit Limes of the, vol. IL, Svo. 6s. Murray. 
App.—s27 

The Prefdeni’s Difcourfe to the Students of Royal ne 4to. 3S. 
Davies. —_ Sept.—191 

The Rationale of Circulating Numbers, v0, $3. Murray. Fuly—8 

Richardjon’s Hints on brewing Malt Liquors, ae Sept.—235 

Schirrous and Cancerous Cates, tuccefstully treated, without cutting, 8vo. 
ts. Nicoll. — — _— O8.—316 

Simmons’s Account of the l'enia or long Tape-worm, 8yo. 2s. . Wilkie. 

Dec.—4er 
The 
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The Student's Pocket Diétionary, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Johnfon. Dec.—468 
A Supplement to Calculations of the Value of Annuities, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Ridley, 


The Tenia, or long Tape-worm, and the Method of treating 


Wilkie. 


Theory of Colours and Vifion. 


_ 


By G. Palmer, 8vo. 1s. 


Theory and Cure of the Venereal Gonorrhea, 8vo. 1s. Blyth. 
Tranfattions of the Royal Society of London, 7s. 6d. Davies. 


Ward's modern Syftem of Natural Hiflory, imall 12mo,. 11. 4s. 


Wilfon’s Treatife on the forcing of early Fruits, 12mo. 2% 


Aug.—: 58 
it, 8vo. 2s. 
Dec.e461 

Leacrott. 
Sept.—196 
Aug.m—i55 
Sept.—164 
Newberry. 
App.—<29 
Robinfon. 
App —«28 


Withers’s Obfervations on Chronic Weaknefs, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. O¢?.—3 16 


PHILOLOGY, CRITICISM, CLASSICS, &c. 


4x Effay on the Charaéter of Hamlet, 8vo. 1s. “Flexney. Sept.—228 
An Examination of the Latin Accidence, 12mo. 1s. Law. O4.— 318 
Baretti’s Difcourfe on Shakefpeare, and on Mr. Voltaire, Svo. 48. fewed. 
Nourfee _ _ _ _ App.—53t 
Charade the, a Treatife on, tranflated from the French of the Sicur Ron- 
deaulet, gto. 1s. Davies. — _ Aug.—t<g 
A Concife and expeditious Method for attaining the French Languages, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. Dilly. _ _ Dec.— 495 
Critical and fentimental Stritures, on Thomfon’s Seafons, fvo. 4s. 
Dec.—s408 

A Courfe of Leétures on Oratory and Criticifm, 4to. 10s. 6d. Johnfon, 
Sept.—207 

Difcourfe on Shakefpeare, and on Mr. de Voltaire, 8vo. 4s. fewed. Nourfe. 
App.—s53t 

Hadley’s Introduétory Remarks on on the Perfian Langnage, grimy + 
Cadell. — — _ _— App.—<28 
Halbed’s Tranflation of the Gentoo Laws, _ O7.—279 
Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eaftern Nations, a Diilertation on, 
8vo. 3s. Murray. _— _ —_ Dec.na42e 
Latin Accidence, an Examination of, 12mo. is. Law. OF8.—318 
Le&ures on Oratory and Criticifm, 4to. 10s. 6d’ Jolnafon. Sept.—207 


Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, 3 vol. 4:0 


31. 38. 


Becket and Elmifly. — oe 


OF.— -99 


More’s Strictures, critical, &¢. on Thomfon’s Seafons, Svo. 4s. Richardfoa 


and Urquhart. 


Priefiley’s Courfe 


Johnfon. 


Remarks on the Perfian Language, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Remarks on the Writings of Sterne, and a Specimen of the Shandean Sryie, 


{mall Svo. 2s. 


of Leétures on Oratory and Criticifm, 4 


Cadell. 


Bew. _ -- _ 


Deét.—5 4 
b. 10%. 6d 
Sept.—20 

Lippi 


Filj—i4 


Richardfon’s Ditfertation on the-Languages and Manners of Eaficrn Na- 


pions, Syo. 3s. 


Murray, _ _ 


Detm— 424 
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Rigmerole’s Treatife on the Charade, of Sieur Rondeaulét, gto. Davies. 


Aug.— 
Soules’s Method for attaining the French Language, 12mo. 53. 6d. Dilly. 
Dec.—46 
Stri@ures critical and fentimental, on Thomfon’s ‘Seafons, 8vo. pag Re 
chardfon and Urquhart. a Dec.—401 
Whitworth’s Scle& Orations of Cicero, 2 vol. ‘Bv0. 108. Johnfon: 


Sept. 239 


POLITICS AND PARTY, ke. 


Addrefs to Edmund Burke, Efq. gto. ys. 6d. Rew. — Fuly—3; 
Addrefs to the Public, upon the prefent Civil War, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 
Sept.—224 
Addrefs o the Inhabitants of Penfylvania, 8vo. 6d. Philips. pees 
Addrefs to the Public, an Uncommon Whig’s, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 
Sept.—224 
Adminifiration, the Equity and Wifdom of, 12mo. 2d. Edinburgh. Gray. 
Aug.—15% 
Allegiance, the Nature, Extent, and Importance of the Duty ee 4to. 
Cadell. _ — Sepit.—218 
An Anfrwer to a Pamphlet, entitled a a Letter to Ve! from One of Ourfelves; 
Svo. 1s." Law. _ Sept.—222 
An Anfwer to the Uninnjediond ; ; Or, a Vindiction of the Meafures of 
nes with pr « to America, 8vo. 1s. Ostend printed, Ri- 
vington in London. Aug.—156 
rgament in the Cafe of of Eboneaer Smith Platt, yo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 
Sept.—237 
An Authentié Narrative of Faéts, —_e to the Exchange of Prifonens, 
taken at Cedars, 8vo. 1s. Cadell. Aug.—154 
Abingdon Ear! of, his Thoughts on Mr. Burke’s » Lown, 8vo. 1s. Almon. 
Sept.—209 
Britifo Liberty, an Effay on, 1amo. 2s. 6. Bew. re 
Burke, Edmund, Efq. an Addrefs to, gto. 6d. Bew. Fulyp—35 
Bill for the more eafy and effectual Method of | Manning the Royal Navy, 
&c. Svo. 1s. Matthews. App.—s32 
Candid Truth, in Anfwer to a Pamphilet, eitiched a Letter to Us from One 
of Ourfelves, 8vo. 1s. Law. a _ Sept.—220 
Cafe of a Commitiary- -General of Previlions of Stores of the Province of 
he a in North America. _ App.—5 34 
Clark’s Letter to Dr. Price. - Odk.— 312 
Confiderations addreffed to all Perfons of P ‘Progehy i in Geant Britain, 8vo. 6d. 
Owen. =_ App.—534 
Contrarieties of pablick \ Virtue, Effay on, 4to. Davies. Aug.—152 
Confiderations addreifed to all Perfons of Property in Great Britain, 8vo. 6d. 
Owen. O&.—318 
Duty of Allegiance, the Nature, E Extent, and Importance of, 4to. Cadell. 
Sept.—218 
Darwell’s political Lamentations, 4to. 2s. Nicoll. :; a W154 
Eaft-India Company, the Origin and Progrefs of the prefent Difputes in 
the, Svo. 2s. Cadell, a _ Fuly— 33 
1 A Letter 
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A Letter to Us from One of ‘Ourfelves, Svo, 1s. 6d. Kearfly. Sept.—22t 
A Letter to Richard Price, D. D, and F, R. S, 8vo. 2se .Laidler, 

04.—312 

Letters occafioned by three Dialogues cqncerning Liberty, 8vo, 3%. 6d. 

ohnfon. App.—s28 

Letters to'the high and mighty United States of ; ae Svo. 1s. 6d kaw. 


i 


App.—ib. 
Letters from General Wafhington to Sopra of his Friends in the Year 1776 
* $vo.15..6d.° Bew, | _— Aug.—157 
A Letter to the Englith Nation, ein 1s. 6d. Corral. App.—434 
Letters from thé Marquis’ de Montcalm, Governor-General of Canada, to 
Mefirs. de Berryers de la Mole, 8vo. ts. Almon. Aug.—153 
Letter from an Officer at New York, to a Friend, in London, Svo. 1s. 
Nicoll. Ang .—153 
Proteftant Diffenters, a Letter | to the Body of, $v0. 18. Almon. Fuljp—4s 
Loft’s Obfervations on’Mr. Wefley’s fecond Calm Addrefs, 12mo. 1s. Dilly. 
ee 
Liberty, an Effay on Britifh, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Bew. On. es 
Manche, efter, a Letter to the Inhabitants of, é&c. 12mo. 6d. Pool, Cheiter. 
Dec.—464 
National Debt, anew, eafy, and enya Method of difcharging, 8vo 
3s. fewed. Johnfon. — Fulyp—o3 
Obfervations upon Lord Abingdon’s ; Thoughts, Svo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 
Nov.—382 
Obfervations on Mr. Wefley’s fecond Calm Addrefs, 12mo. 1s. Dilly. 
Aug.—~158 
Perfoas of Property in Great x Bika, Confiderations addreffed to, oy él. 
‘ Owen _ O4.—318 
Pigot, a’ "Defence of Lord, ito. Dee. Tae 
Political Lamentations, written in the Years 1775 6 wait 1776, 4to, 2s. Nicoll. 


Dr. Price, a Letter to, 8vo. 2s. Laidler. _ 08.—312 
RefleGions on the prefent Combination of the American Colonies, Svo. 435. 
* 6d. Wallis. App.—5 33 
Refletions on the Rife and Progrefs of the prefent ¢ Contentions with the Cc- 
lonies. Edinburgh. Gray. Aug.— 55 
Refleions on the State of Parties, 8vo. 18. 6d. W. Davies. Aug.—159 
Refieions on our prefent critical Situation, 8vo. 6d, Williams. App.— 34 
Rife, Progrefs, and probable Confequences of the prefent Contertions with 
‘ ‘the Colonics, Refieétions on. Edinburgh. Gray. Aug.—iss 
Remarks on the Evidence delivered on the Petition prefented by the Weft 
* India Planters and Merchants, to the Houfe of Commons, 8vo. 1s. Bew. 
App.—s3 

The Reforation of the ein | of Tanjore confidered, 4to, De a+ 
Second Thoughts; or, Obfervations upon Lord Abingdon’s Thoughts on 
- the Letter of Edmund Burke, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. No'v.—382 
Speeches of John Wilkes, the, one of the nae of Shire for the County 
of Middlefex, 2 vols. 12mo. Sept.—183 
Stone’s Method of difcharging the National Debt, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Johnion 
Fuly—68 

A Supplement to the Addrefs to the Inhabitants of St. Anne, 1s. Corral. 


3 

Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Efq. to the Sheriffs fitch, 
’ vo. 1s. Almon. — Sept 268 
Tophaw's Addrefs to Edmund Burke, Efq: 4tO. 15, 26d. Bew.  Fulj—3s 
Vindication 
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Vindication of the Meafures of Government with refpe&t to America, $vo. 


is. Rivington. - _ 5 Aug —156 
Wimpey’s Letters, occafioned by three Dialogues concerning Liberty, 8vo. 
1s, 6d. Johnfon. _ _ App.—s28 
Wakes's Speeches in Parliament, 2 vols. 12mo. Sept.—183 


POEMS, PLAYS, &c. 


Airs, Duets, Trios, in the Opera of Love finds the Way, 8vo. 6d. Bell. 


Dec.— 463 
April Dav, a Burletta, in three Aéts, 8vo. rs. Kearfly. App.—s25 
Bagley, a defcriptive Poem, 4to. 3s. Bew. - App.—523 
Barrow Hill, a Profpect from, 4to. 1s. Baldwin. Lee.— 465 
Ciceroniad, the, a Poem, gto. 2s. Bew. _ Dec.—479 
Captivity, a Poem, 4to. 1s. 6d. Becker. — Dec.—462 
Caulfield’s Manners of Paphos, or Triumph of Love, gto. 3s. Dilly. 
Fuly—21 
Crawford's Richmond Hill, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Becket. Dec.—463 
Defolation of America, the, a Poem, 4to. 1s. 6d, Kearfly. Dec.—457 
Dodd's Thoughts in Prifon, 8vo. 4s. Dilly. Sept —226 
Downman's Infancy, or the Management of Children, 12mo. 2s. Bell. 
4Aug.—154 


Elegies on the Death of Samucl Foote, Efq. 4to. 1s. Bew. 
Elegiae Ode, an, to the Memory of the Rev. Charles Steuart, Eccles, 4to. 


6d. Goldfmitin. =< — Oc?.—310 
Englifh Gaiden, the, a Poem. Book the Firft and Second, by W. Maton, 
M. A. gto. 5s. Cadell. == Fuly—13 
Fa/bion, ox a Trip to a foreign C---t, gto. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. OF.—311 
Fell’s Poems, 4to. gs. fewed. Robfon. — App .—522 
Genius of Cambié, the, a Poem, 4to. 2s, 6d. Dilly. Dec.—469 
dicrace, a new poetical Tranflation of all the Odes of, 8vo. 6s. fewed. 
Johnfon. _ a Sept.—235 
Infancy, or the Management of Children, 12mo. 2s. Beli. Aug.— 154 
Youes’s Poems, contitiing chiefly of Tranflations from the Afiatick Lan- 
guages, 8vo, ss. Conant. ~ — FSuly--17 
Fupfiizication, the, a Poem, gto. 2s. 6d. Bew. Dec.—451 
Lewellyn, the Fate of ; or the Druid’s Sacrifice, gto. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 
Dec.—469 
Looking Glafs, the Aiics, a Fable, gto. 6d. Waters. Oct. — 312 


Management of Children, a didaétic Poem, r2mo. 2s. Bell... Aug.—154 
Majon’s Enylith Garden, a Poem. Book the Firft and Second, by W. 
Mafon, M. A. gto. ss. Cadell. — Joli 
Matvern Hill, the Profpect from, a Poem, gto. 18. 6d. Bew. App —521 
Mansfield, a Poem inicribed 10 William, Earl of, gto. 2s. new. 


' Dec.—470 
Mickie’s Sir Martyn, a Poem. gto. 2s. 6d. Flexner. July—s 
#ount Pleatast, a defcriptive Poem, gto. 2s. Johnion. Aug —137 
Ode to the Mcmory of the Rev. Charles Sucuart Ecchs, gto. 6d. Goldfmith, 


O2'.—310 

Paphes, the Menners of, or Triumph of Love. By J. Caulfield, Ey. gto. 
gse Dilly. Juyy—31 
Pieces 


aS 
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Pieces of Poetry extraéted from the Works of the moft eminent Englith 
Poets, 12mo. 3s. Crowder. — Sept.—234 
Poems, confifting chiefly of Tranflations from the Afiatic Languages, 8vo. 


ss. Conant. _ Fuly—17 
Poems, 4to. 4s. fewed. Robfon, _ App.— 323 
Poems on, various Subje&ts, 2 vols. {mall 8vo. 8s. fewed, Sept.—233 
Poetical Preceptor, the, 12mo. 3s. Crowder. Sept.—234. 
Poems for Ladies, 8vo. 3s. Donaldfon. Sept.—243 
Quaker, the, a Comic Opera, 8vo. 1s. Bell. App.—s24 
Ranelagh, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Almon. App.—s22 


Reynolds, Sir Jofhua, a Poetical Epiftle to, gto. 1s. 6d. Fielding and 
Walker. — O4.—312 


Rhapfody, ‘a poetic, infcribed to the fair Patronefs of Bath-Eafton, 8vo. 15. 
A 


mon. _ _ 08 —310 
Richmond Hill, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Becket. Dee.—463 
Robinfon’s Captivity, a Poem, 4to. 1s. 6d. Becket. Dec.—462 
Sappho, a poetic Rhapfody, 8vo. 1s. Almon. 04.—310 


Saints, the, a Satire, 4to. 2s. Bew. _ App.—s23 
Savage's Poems on various Subjects, 2 vols. fmall 8vo. fewed. Sept.—233 
Dr. Shebbeare, Epiftle to: To which is added, an Ode to Sir Fletcher 
Norton, in Imitationof Horace. By Malcolm Macgreggor, of Kniglitf- 
bridge, Efq. gto. 1s. 6d. Almon. — Fuly—26 
Sheapfbearing, the, a Dramatic Paftoral, 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. App.—s24 


Smeeton’s Grove of Barzai, gto. 1s. Dixwell. Dec.—469 
Solitude in Imprifonment, with a profitable Labour, 8vo. 2s. Pew. 
Of.—319 


A Tear of Gratitude, to the Memory of the unfortunate Dr, Dood, a Poem, 
4to. 6d. Newbery. 

Theatre, the New Englifh, 12mo. Lowndes. Sept.—230 

Thoughts in Prifon, in five Parts, $vo. 4s. Dilly. Sept.—226 

Tranflation of all the Odes of Horace, vo. 6s, fewed. Johnfon. Sept.—231 

Triumph of Love; or the Mannersof Paphos, 4to. 3s. Dilly. Fuly—3zx 


Verfes written on fevyeral Occafions, 4to. 2s. 6d. Becket. Dec.—467 
Warton's Poems, a new Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 3s. Becket. 
Lub—bs5 
Wefton’'s Poems, a new Edition with Additions, “Svo, 3s. Becket. Fuly—65 
Windfor Stag, the, a Poem, 4to. 1s. 6d. Dodfiey, App.—s2% 


NOVELS ann ROMANCES. 


Amelia Harcourt, the Hiftory of, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. bound. Gardiner. 


ae App.—525 

Barlowe, the Hiftory of Mifs Maria, 2 vols. 12mo, 5s. fewed. Wallis. 

Dec.— 466 

Celadon and Lydia, a Tale, gto. 1s. 6d. Becket. Dec.—46z 
Cleves, Princefs of, an Hiftorical Novel, 12mo. 3s. bound, Wilkie. 

App. — 525 


3 U Curate 
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Curate of Carnan, the Hiftory of the, r2mo. 2 vols. 5s. Johafon. 
App.—s26 
Edward Prince of .Wales, the Hiftory of, 8vo. ss. Bew. App.— 326 
Fliza Warwick, the Hiftory of, 2 vols. 8vo. 58. fewed. Bew. App.—s525 
Excurfion, the by Mrs. Brooke, 2 vols. 12mo. ss. fewed. Cadell. 113 
Griffiths, Mrs. Colicétion of Nov els, feleted and revifed, vol. 1. 3s. Kearfly. 
Aug.—1 
Gibbons’s Memoirs of emin peas pious Women, 2 vols, 8vo. Poa Samed. 
Buckland. _— O@.—311 
Grove of Barzai, the, 4to. 1s. Dixwell. Dec.—469 
Henderfon, a genuine Narratiye of the Life of Mr. John, 8vo. 1s.. Evans. 
Nov.—360 
Hiflorical Novel of the Princefs of Cleves, 12mo. 3s, bound. Wilkie. 
; App.— 
Hifiory, the, if Mifs Temple, 12me. 2 vols. 5s. Wallis. ‘nase 
Fulia de Roubigne; a Talc, 12mo. 2 vols. 5s. Cadell. O.— 312 
Hiftory, the, of Amelia Harcourt, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. bound, vate. 


Melinda Harley, the Hiftery of, 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Robt, 
App.—s27 
Melmoth’s Travels for the Heart, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Wallis. Nov.—372 
Memoirs of eminently picus Women, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. fewed. Buckland. 
04.— 411 
Blemoirs of the Marchionefs de Louvoi, 12mo. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. bound. Rob- 
~ fon. App.—s26 
Memoirs of Adelaide, Marchionefs of Melville, 3 : wales 12mo. 7s. 6d. Bew. 
Sept.—230 
Modern Sedu€tion, or Innocence betrayed, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Noble. 
- O08 —313 
Mutability, the, of human Life, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d, Bew. Sept-—230 
fowels, a Colletiion of, feleed and revifed, by Mrs. Griffith, vol. 1. 35. 
Kearfly. — Aug.—149 
Sufpicious Lovers, the, 12mo. 3 vols. 6s. Wilkic. Dec.—471 
Temple, Milfs the Hiftory of, 12mo. 2 vols. 5s. Wallis. Sept.—230 
Thou btleis Ward, the, a Novel, 12mo. 3s. Lowndes. Sept.—230 
Travels tor the Heart, written in France, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Wallis. 
: othe fe . Nov.—372 


MISCELLANIES,. 


Addrefs to Chriftopher Twiftwit, Efq. Bath Laureat, gto. 1s. 6d. Payker. 
m - OF. 3411 
An Addrefs to the ke ondon and } Monthly Reviewers, Svo. 6d. Brown. 
Dec.—4 5 
Almanach de Mutes.. Aimanek: of in Mufes for the Year 1777. 
Aug.—159 
— of the Emperor jofeph I. during his Refidence in Fracce, 8vo. 
. 6d. Murray. Afp.—332 
Pith nd preten t State of the Cangregetional Church of Norfoik and 
Suflolk, Remarks on, $vo. 1s. 6d. Buckland. O8.—317 
Beawties of Hagley, Leiters on, 2 vols. fmall vo. Baldwin. Aug.—105 
Bill tor the Relief of the Poor, Remarks on, 8vo. 6d. Brown. App.—s33 
Carey’ rural Ramble, 2s. fewed. . Baldwin. Dec.— 466 
Chejlerfield’s Letters to his Son, Svo. 4 vols. 7th Edition, 16s. Deoidfley. 
Sept.— 237 
Commercial and political Effiys, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. Aug.—~122 
Couringy 
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Courtney Melmoth, Efq. a Letter to, 12mo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
Aug.—141 
Dutche/s’s Inftru&tions to her Son, 4to. 2s. 6d. Becket. > Sipe 
Dialogue in the Shades, gto. 1s. Bew Sept.—233 
Effays on various Subje&s, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Wilkie. Of.—268 
£fays, Commercial and Political, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon, Aug.—120 
Effays, Moral and Literary, 8vo. 4s Dilly. Nov —321 
Fleet's Addrefs to the London and Monthly Reviewers, 8vo. 6d. Brown. 
Dee.— 45 
Five Minutes Refleétion concerning Prizes, 8vo. 6d. Fletcher. Deeo—aee 
Hanway’s Solitude in Imprifonment, 8vo. 2s. Bew. OF.—319 
Hamlet, Charaéter of, an Effay on, 8vo. 1s. Flexney. Sept.—238 
Heeley’s Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Leafowes, 2 vols. 
{mall 8vo. Baldwin Aug.—105, 
Herring's Letters to William Duncombe, Efq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Johnton. 
Od.—}303 
Howard's State of the Prifons in England and Wales, 4to. 12s. Cadell. 
108 
Humane Society, Reports of, 8vo. 96 
dngram’s Enquiry into the Caufe of the Death of # the late William Scawen, 
' Efq. &vo. 2s. 6d.° Cadell. Sept.—237 
meaning Lettersof Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) 12mMo. bape 
ec.—468 
InfiruBlions of a Dutchefs to her Son ; tranflated into Englifh from the ori- 
ginal Italian, 4to.2s. 6d. Becket. —_ Aug.—g6 
Jobn the Painter’s Ghoft : How he appeared on the Night of his Execution 
- to Lord Temple, &c. 4to.’1s; 6d. Williams. Aug.—157 
Iftand of Teneriffe, Brazjl, the Cape of Good aie and the Eaft Indies, 
Letters from, 8vo.-3s. 6d. ° Nourfe. * Fuly—37 
Key tothe Lottery 1777, 8vo. 1s. Millar, &c. App. 53 
Kinderfley's Letters from the Ifland of ‘Teneritle, Brazil, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Eaft Indies, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. Fuly—37 
Letters from the Ifland of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good Hops, and 
the Eaft Indies, by Mrs. Kinderfley, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. Ful—37 
Letter to the Mafter, Wardens, and Court of Affiftants, 8vo. 1s. Lowndes. 
Aug.—158 
Locke’s Works, Englith Edition, 4 vols. gto. 5]. bound. Riviogese. 
4ug.—145 
Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eaftern Nations, a Differtation on, 
8vo. 3s. Murray. °° Dec.—421 
Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Leafowes, 2 vols. {mall 
r. $vo. Baldwin.- -- Aug.—195 
The Letters of Valens, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Almon. O4.—319 
Letters addretfed to Youth, 8vo, 1s. _ O8.—25 
Leiters from Lord Chefterfield to Alderman George Faulkner, Dr. Madden, 
&c. ato. 2s, Wallis. — Nov.—451 
Letters from the late Moft Rev. Dr. Thomas Herring, to William Dun- 
combe, Eig. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. OF .—303 
Letter to-Courtney Melmoth, Efq. 12mo, 15s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
Aig: —14¥ 
Letter to her Grace the Dutchefs of Devonfhire anfwered, gto. 1s. Baldwin, 
Sept.— 238 
Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, 4to. 2s. Wallis. Nov.—351 
Licenfing Public Houfes, Thoughts on, 6d, Johnfon. Dec.— 464 
London and Weltmintter, brief Deferipsion of the Cities of, &c, 12mo. 2s. 
Wilkic, — - Aug.—:<8 
Lindon 
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London and Monthly Reviewers, an Addrefs to, 8yo. 6d. Brown. 


: Dee.—45 5 
Madge's Addrefs to Chriftopher Twiftwit, Efg. &e. 4to. 19. 6d. Parker. 


-  ) O8.—311 

Beastie in the Cottonian Library, a Catalogue of, 8vo. 4s. fewed. 
ooper. — - —=5 30 
Martyn's Supplement to his Addrefs to the Inhabitants of St. Anne, : 8. 


Correl. --~ App.—s3t 


Mentor’s Letters addreffed to Youth, 8v0. 1s. Cruttwell, Bath. O&.—256 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Efq. 8yo. 18. Bew. 

Det.—46r 
Mifcellanies ; or a Mifcellaneous Treatife, 8vo. 7s. 6d. Nourfe. Aug Sieee 
Modern Refinement, a Satire, 4to. 1s. Wilkie. Sept.—238 
Moral and literary Effays, 8vo. 4s. Dilly. Nov.—-321 
Mortimer’s Student’s Pocket Diétionary, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, _ Johnfon. 


Dec.—468 
Oceconomy of Quackery confidered, Svo. zs. Bew. > lea 
A Plan of Reformation of the Englifh Conftitution in Church and State; 
Svo. 38. fewed. Johnfon. - _ Fuly—68 
Prifons in England and Wales, the State of, 4to. 128. Cadell, Aug.—108 
Profer’s Occonomy of Quackery confidered, 8vo..2s. Bew. O4.—317 

Pidiure of the Manners and Character of the Age, gto. 2s, 6d. Evans. 
Dec.—466 

Ramble among the Wilds of Fancy, vol. 3 and 4. App— 
Reports of the Humane Society for the Recovery of Perfons apparently 
drowned, 8vo. — — Aug —96 
Remarks on the feveral Petitions prefented in Favour of Dr. Dodd, Svo. 6d. 
Owen. Dec.—469 
Remarks on an intended Bill for the Relief of the Poor, 8vo. 6d. Brown. 
App.—533 
Rural Ramble, 2s. fewed. Baldwin. — Daw 
Shake/peare, an Epiftle from, to his Countrymen, 4to. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. — — App.—s13 
State of the Prifons in England and Wales, gto. 12s. Cadell. 108 
Supplement to the Life of David Hume, Efq. fmall 8vo. 1s. Bew. App.—szg 
Theatrical Tranfaétions of Mr. Henderfon, 8vo. 1s. Evans. Nov.—360 
Thomas's two Letters to the Rev. Thomas Coke, L L. D. 12ma. 6s... Ro- 
binfon. -  App.—536 
Thoughts of a Citizen of London, on the Condué& of Dr. Dodd, 8vo. 6d. 
Owen. = _— Dec.—46y 
Trifler ; ora Ramble among the Wilds of Fancy, vol. 3 and 4, App.—s25 
Torick’s Skull ; or College Ofcitations, {mall 8vo. 2s.  Bew. Fuly—b4 
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